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ARMED PEACE, 


blr absorption of Europe in preparations for war is a 
matter of so much regret that it is only natural that 
benevolent persons should do their utmost to protest 
against it, to show its evil consequences, and suggest how 
the mischief may be cured or abated. That very large 
sums are abstracted from productive employment, that 
industry is fettered by the conversion of workmen into 
soldiers, and that individuals go through much incon- 
venience and some hardship which Oy would gladly 
escape, are all things which in themselves are to be 
lamented. But it must be owned that, when we descend 
from general statements to particular cases, it is not very 
easy to measure accurately the extent, or to apprehend 
precisely the nature, of the evil. It is often said that 
the possession of large armies is itself a temptation to use 
them, and that war comes because the preparations for it 
can no longer be borne. There is much truth in this 
assertion, if it is based on the experience of nations which 
relied on large professional armies at the disposal of rulers 
who made war when they pleased. But it is doubtful how far 
it applies to countries where the army is composed theoret- 
ically of all persons qualified to serve in it, and where the 
Government is obliged to pay some attention to the wishes 
of the community. It seems unnatural that men should 
burn to leave the ordinary avocations of peace to engage 
in unnecessary war. And, if they cannot much like 
the struggle itself, they have no hope of war giving 
them a different sort of future. They no longer get rid 
of the preparations for war by fighting. Conquerors 
or conquered, they will have to bear the burden of military 
service after the war is over no less than they had to bear 
it before the war began. Nor can it be said that the main- 
tenance of large armies of the German type, which is 
the type now in fashion on the Continent, does nothing 
but harm. In Italy the army does so much good as the 
symbol of order and unity, and asa means of fusing the 
inhabitants of different provinces, that Italy is generally 
spoken of as an exception ; and it is owned that in this one 
case conscription, which elsewhere seems a burden on 
wealth, is itself a cause of wealth. But we have only to 
pass to Germany, and we find the Germans talking of their 
army, in language not very different, as the best of all 
instruments of national education and national unity. And 
this is not all. Not only do we discover that large armies 
are evils which have some advantages to compensate them, 
but we are puzzled to know how far the usual estimates of 
the scale on which preparations for war are being made 
correspond to the facts. Statisticians inform us that seven 
millions of men are, or soon will be, under arms on the 
Continent. Russia is to have two millions, France and 
Germany a million and a half each, Austria and Italy a 
million each ; or, if these figures, being in round numbers, 
are too large, the minor States are thrown in to make up the 
difference. This certainly is an enormous amount of soldiers, 
but is ita true amount? Itis rash to speak confidently 
without a thorough and accurate knowledge of the secrets 
of administration of many foreign countries; but there 
seems good reason to suppose that, toa great extent, this 
total is a purely imaginary figure ; that, from various causes, 
it will remain imaginary ; and that, so far as it may be ex- 
pected to be approached, the — will be effected by 


a departure from the theory which makes this vast total a 
subtraction from the number of persons available for the 
purposes of industry. 


Certainly, as far as France goes, nothing can seem more 


delusive than to speak of there being a million and a half | 


of Frenchmen who are, or who are likely to be, taken from 
industrial pursuits and turned into soldiers. When the 
German papers have nothing else to write about, they 
amuse themselves with describing how eager and ready 
France is for war. It is a popular topic; it is interesting 
and exciting ; and German journalists, who write on almost 
everything with a fine or a prison before their eyes, turn 
with avidity to the only sphere in which they are at liberty 
to invent as much false news as they please. In answer to 
some German writing of this kind, a French journalist has 
recently given what professes to be an accurate account of © 
the present state of the French army. His object is to 
show that France could not possibly think of attacking 
Germany, although, if attacked, it might hope to make 
a gcod stand against the aggressor. The picture he 
paints is not one very inviting for Frenchmen. It 
is but little, he thinks, that has been done or gained 
since the conclusion of the war. The Staff and the In- 
tendance are as inefficient now as they were in 1870; 
there is a great dearth of inferior officers, and the efforts 
made to keep these useful persons in the ranks have been 
in vain. The whole service projected to guard communi- 
cations is non-existent. The territorial army of the Repub- 
lic is as imaginary a body as the Garde Mobile of the Empire. 
The Reserves, or at least a considerable portion of them, 
were called ont last year, but only for twenty-five days. 
Many of the new forts are so far from being realities that 
scarcely the plans of them have been drawn. The Artillery 
has been improved since the war, but the new German 
rifle is considered to be a better weapon than the Chassepdt. 
The nominal strength of the French army is 425,000 men, 
but the writer calculates that not more than 250,000 
could be placed in the field. This is a very considerable 
melting down of the million and a half with which we 
started; and if it is said that no one supposed that 
France would have a million and a half of soldiers, 
all of the best quality, it may be replied that the 
secondary portion of the army hardly exists in France, and 
that, so far as it does exist, it consists of men who are 
called out for twenty-five days after harvest is over, and 
this is a very different thing from a million and a half of 
men being taken away from industrial pursuits. It may 
be, or it may not be, the fault of the authorities, but, as 
a matter of fact, the French army seems in quantity and 
quality to be exceedingly like what it was six years ago, 
before France bought the sad experience which it was 
supposed had moved her to adopt military establishments 
on a totally different scale from anything known before. 

It is, however, so painful to think of the waste of money 
and energy and happiness which large armies involve, that 
enthusiasts naturally set themselves to devise remedies 
for the state of things they deplore. A writer in 
the Quarterly Review has shown what kind of things 
might be done towards the desired end. In the first 
place, he suggests that it was a calamity for France 
that she was not treated after the surrender of Paris as 
Prussia was treated after Jena, and did not have her army 
compulsorily cut down toa very humble figure. Not having 
to support more than a tiny army, she would have grown 
rich, Meantime Germany, being no longer afraid of France, 
would have got rid of Prince Bismarck, quarrelled with 
itself, and broken in pieces; and then France, with her 
hoarded wealth, would have been mistress of the situation. 
The best preparation for war would thus be to have no 
army at all, and if the remedy could be applied universally, 
the seven millions of soldiers would disappear like snow in 
the sun, and every one would be happy. The writer is, 
however, candid enough to own that, although things 
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might turn out as the nation that first tried the experiment 
of going without an army calculated, they also might turn 
out differently ; and he owns that the experimenting nation 
would have an awkward time of it if its calculations were de- 
feated. Hetherefore proposes a second remedy, of so different 
a kind as to show a most creditable fertility of resource. 
His second remedy for the huge armaments of the Con- 
tinent is that England should largely increase her army. 
This certainly looks like putting the fire out by 
heaping more coals on. But it does not seem so to the 
writer in the Quarterly, because he is able to draw a very 
striking difference between England and other countries. 
There is a peculiarity about England which, he thinks, 
separates it as a nation apart, and this peculiarity is that 
England would always fight on the right side, and would 
only help the oppressed weak against the oppressive strong. 
The terror of English justice would thus keep the Con- 
tinental Powers in awe; they would forswear ambition, 
and, with ambition gone, armies would go too. This is a 
beautiful dream, and the author may be left to dream it ; 
but there is one fallacy which it involves which is by no 
means an uncommon one, and on which a word or two 
may be said. This fallacy is, that there is in every war an 
ebviously right and an obviously wrong side, and that the 
nation which proves the stronger is generally, if not always, 
in the wrong. Nothing can be less likereallife. In the French 
war, the French who were beaten were, in the eyes of most 
Englishmen, obviously wrong at the outset. In the war of 
1859 the French, who provoked the war and proved the 
stronger, did a great service to Europe by starting the 
liberation of Italy. In the war of 1866 Prussia began 
the contest, after having duped and insulted Austria in 
@ manner that may fairly be called outrageous; but 
the results of the war, the union of Germany and 
the liberation of Venice, were of the greatest benefit 
to Germany, Italy, Europe, and even Austria itself. 
The only case, in fact, in which the writer thinks 
we ought to have gone to war when we did not was 
in 1864, when Denmark was threatened by Prussia. He 
says that the aggression of Prussia was without the shadow 
of a pretext. This is perhaps a mere matter of opinion, 
although we believe that, if Parliament had been really 
invited to sanction a war on behalf of Denmark, and the 
question had been freely debated, the English public would 
have been much surprised at the strength and validity of the 
German case. However, as it happened, in this instance the 
English Ministry was willing to go to war, but it had a 
juster sense of what was possible than to undertake the 
struggle without an ally; and as France would not co- 

te except on the understanding that victory was to 
give it an extension of territory, England, disliking this, 
was obliged to abandon Denmark to its fate. The remedy 
suggested was actually tried, and it failed. England cannot 
always help the weak. I+ can only do so under favourable 
circumstances. That we should have a really efficient army, 
able to defend the country, and to afford, under favourable 
circumstances, valuable co-operation abroad, and that 
money should be free!y spent to attain this end, is beyond 
dispute. But it is no good deceiving ourselves; and to 
think that Continental armies will be made smaller if ours 
is made bigger appears to be a mere delusion. 


MR. BRIGHT ON LAND. 


R. BRIGHT’S speech at Birmingham differed widely 

in character from the conventional addresses to con- 
stituents which have been delivered by other members of 
the Liberal party. Though a strong partisan, and not in- 
different to the duty and pleasure of criticizing his opponents, 
Mr. Bricut, as an artist in oratory, knows the advantages 
of concentrating his efforts on a few definite issues. Instead 
of frittering away his energies on the isolated miscarriages 
of the Government, he disposed of the Fugitive Slave 
Circular with the significant remark that he was not quite 
clear as to its merits, and on the Suez Canal purchase he 
bestowed only a passing sneer. For the matter of his own 
discourse he selected the past achievements and present 
claims of the Liberal party, the extension of household 
suffrage with a redistribution of seats, and the laws of settle- 
ment and entail, which in his opinion cause the accumula- 
tion of landed property in the hands of comparatively few 
owners. Lord Dersr will probably have been surprised 
to find that his late speech at Edinburgh furnished Mr. 
Baiaur, after an interval of several weeks, with an osten- 


sible text. It is scarcely worth while to inquire whether 
there are 3,000 Conservative working-men at Edinburgh, 
but Mr. Bricut’s test of their numbers by their votes at 
elections is evidently fallacious. There has for a long time 
been no chance of returning a Conservative member for the 
city,and consequently the party has had no motive for trying 
or exhibiting its strength. The last general election shows 
that, in spite of Mr. Bricut’s plausible and probable argu- 
ments, there are in many boroughs working-men who, for 
once at least, voted on the Conservative side. They will 
probably not be greatly moved by the argument that grati- 
tude demands from them a support of the Liberal party. 
A party of movement which has from the first proposed 
to itself definite changes ought in consistency to become a 
party of rest as soon as its objects are accomplished. Mr. 
Brieut’s fond recollections of the triumph of Free-trade 
thirty years ago naturally fail to move the active sympa- 
thies of a younger generation. The advocates of Mr. 
Bricur’s democratic principles are in almost every part of 
the world, except England, obstinately opposed to Free- 
trade. 

The distribution of landed property raises questions 
greatly more important than the controversy whether 
Conservative working-men are fictitious beings, or whether 
the past exploits of the Liberal party entitle it to perpetual 
precedence and supremacy. Lord Dersy at Edinburgh 
properly censured the easy credulity with which Mr. Mit. 
and Mr. Bricur himself formerly accepted a statement 
that the owners of land in England and Wales were only 
30,000 in number. According to Lord Dersy, a forth- 
coming return will show that there are really about 
600,000 landowners. Mr. Bricur replies that the smaller 
number possess by far the largest part of the land; and 
that he thinks it unnecessary to include in his calculation 
petty owners of houses and gardens. The explanation is, 
perhaps unconsciously, an afterthought, and it affords no 
answer to Lord Dersy’s criticism. Mr. MiL1’s estimate of 
30,000 included the smallest class of owners; and it bore 
no reference to the extent or value of their holdings. 
The ready acceptance of so paradoxical a statement 
could searcely be explained except by Mr. Muru’s 
passionate prejudice. On investigation it appeared 
that, of the 30,000 landowners of the Census, one-half 
were women; and it is known to all but philosophers 
that a vast majority of the actual possessors of land 
are men. The explanation of the apparent misstatement 
was simple and obvious. The Census contained the list 
| only of those who, in default of any other designation, had 
_returned themselves as landowners; and women who 
happen to own land have generally no other profes- 
sion or description. Male laudowners are in the great 
majority of cases included under some of the otber 
headings in the Census; for a lawyer, a physician, or 
a merchant who owns land, or a workman who occupies 
a freehold tenement, is likely to describe himself by his 
calling rather than by the nature of his property. It 
may be conjectured that the list of Mr. M1tt’s 30,000 land- 
owners excludes all, or nearly all, the members of the 
House of Lords, whose vast landed estates nevertheless 
constitute the greater part of the grievance. When it is 
admitted that there are 600,000 owners, large and small, 
Mr. Bricut’s inquiry into the comparative magnitude of 
their holdings becomes natural and relevant. 


It may be at once admitted that the number of petty 
agricultural freeholds is small and diminishing. Many 
theorists on social economy regret the detachment from 
the soil of the great mass of the population. There can be 
no doubt that the possession of land by cultivators tends 
to promote a certain class of virtues, including frugality, 
and tenacity of ancient customs. Whether repugnance to 
change is in itself a wholly admirable quality is a point on 
which Mr. Briaur is fally capable of judging. The French 
peasantry are thrifty, domestic, and probably on the whole 
happy. They are also profoundly ignorant, deeply preju- 
diced, and wholly indifferent to political liberty. the 
majority of the English population, for the uaost part, 
possesses the opposite qualities. The working classes are 
too often prodigal in proportion to their means, and they 
are easily moved to discontent. It is the less necessary to 
compare two dissimilar types of character, because Mr. 
Baricut and his more rational opponents are agreed on the 
proposition that neither a peasant population, nor a popu- 
lation living on wages, ought to be created by law. 
If economieal reasons promote or discourage the sub- 
division of land, it is not the business of Parliament to 
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counteract on speculative grounds the operation of natural 
laws. Mr. Bricut’s opinion deserves the more respect 
because he expresses his entire dissent from the com- 
munistic or levelling doctrines of some of his political 
allies. He expressly condemns Mr. Mi1u’s proposed con- 
fiscation of the “ unearned increment” of land, and he dis- 
approves the compulsory partition which has been borrowed 
from France by a great part of the Continent. Mr. Bricur 
may perhaps be aware that many French politicians and 
economists regret the consequences of the subdivision of 
property after the death of every owner. The system has 
undoubtedly both limited the increase of wealth in France 
and checked the growth of population. The controversy 
is nevertheless entirely theoretical, for no French Govern- 
ment or Legislature would dare to meddle with the most 
popular of existing institutions. 


In Mr. Bricut’s judgment, the division of land into 
large estates is principally caused by the law of settlement 
and entail. He would make every life tenant absolute 
owner in fee, with power either to divide the property after 
death, or to leave it to a single devisee. In this manner 
the tendency of dispersion by death, by waste, or by 
private inclination, would be left to operate freely; and 
apparently Mr. Bricut believes that the consequence 
would be a large increase in the number of frechold occu- 
pancies. There is something to be said for Mr, Bricur’s 
proposal, though it is doubtful whether the abolition of 
settlements would produce the results which he anticipates. 
The difficulty in effecting the change would arise from 
the traditions and wishes of that large portion of the 
community which holds either real or personal pro- 
perty. Marriage settlements are almost universal, where 
there is anything to settle. Parents nearly always 
insist on a provision for the wife in the contingency 
of widowhood, and for the unborn children. It would 
be unjust and invidious to prohibit the settlement of a 
farm as long as the settlement of shares or debentures 
was allowed. The devolution of large hereditary estates 
would probably be but slightly affected. Spendthrift 
landowners would leave their heirs penniless, as they some- 
times now leave them, when the actual tenant happens to 
be last in the entail. In the great majority of cases a large 
landowner would keep the property together, and leave it 
to his eldest son. Mr. Bricur’s pity for the cadets of great 
families is entirely misplaced. The younger son of a 
nobleman is much better off with his moderate portion 
than he would have been if his grandfather’s property had 
been equally divided. It is true that, although the effect 
of abolishing settlements and entails might be compara- 
tively small, it would operate wholly in one direction. 
Mr. Brieut’s desire for more frequent dispersion of estates 
would be gratified, and the change might perhaps in some re- 
—_ be economically advantageous. It by no means follows 

+ the partial release of the centrifugal force would not 
be balanced by an increase of centripetal tendency. Capi- 
talists might more often take the place of peers or squires, 
but artisans and labourers would probably remain where 
they are. Mr. Bricut quoted, without answering, Lord 
Dersy’s argument from the large quantity of land which 
now comes from time to time into the market. There is 
nothing to prevent the purchase of such property by Land 
Companies for subdivision among the members. The ope- 
ration proceeds rapidly and constantly when building land 
is sold, and it would therefore seem that the reason why 
small freehold farms are not bought is because they would 
not be profitable investments. As long as the wealth and 

pulation of England are progressive, or even stationary, 

d must be a luxury to be bought and sold at a fancy 
price. A rich man can afford to indulge his taste for owner- 
ship. A poor man must do without a farm for the same 
reason which requires him to drink beer instead of claret. 
Mr. Bricut’s actual proposals on this subject are not in 
themselves revolutionary or menacing to property, and 
there is time to consider them calmly, as they are not 
likely to be advanced for the present in Parliament. For 
his audience at Birmingham they could have but an in- 
direct and speculative interest, for no law would convert a 
town artisan into a small freehold farmer. 


SPAIN, 


HE Spanish Government may reasonably hope for 
some improvement in its position during the present 
year; but just now it has enough to do at home and 


abroad. The elections to the Cortes have probably caused the 
Ministers less anxiety than civil war and foreign complica- 
tions. No country has overcome more completely than 
Spain the difficulties which sometimes attend representa- 
tive institutions. The late French Empire might have 
envied the facility with which successive Spanish Govern- 
ments manipulate universal suffrage. While M. Burret 
is loudly vituperated in France on the charge of imter- 
ference with elections, Sefior Canovas pe~ CastIL1o, after 
securing the return of himself and some of his colleagues 
for Madrid, anticipates with well-founded confidence a 
large majority which will approve his policy, whatever it 
may be. The last Parliament which met in Spain was 
Republican ; the last but one was unanimonuely Progressist ; 
and the last but two not less harmoniously Moderate. Con- 
stitutional purists may perhaps regard the working of the 
electoral system in Spain as suspicious or unsatisfactcry ; 
but, as long as the Carlist war lasts, it is better that the 
Government should not be embarrassed by serious opposition. 
The approaching campaign is pregnant with graver results 
than any which are likely to ensne from debates in the 
Cortes. Some of the large bodies of troops which have 
been collected in the North are already in motion, and, as 
spring advances, the possibility of suppressing the imsur- 
rection will be practically tested. The army unavoidably 
includes a large proportion of recent conscripts, who 
cannot yet have been perfectly disciplined; but for the 
most part it consists of good material, and it is com- 
snail by chiefs who have had time to acquire experience 
in civil war. Moriones and Marrimez Campos have on 
different occasions displayed energy and ability; and, 
although the best of the Carlist troops are perhaps su- 
perior to their own, they have greatly the advantage in 
numbers and in resources. 

During the long continuance of civil war, Spain has had 
no reason to complain of the demeanour of European 
Governments. Germany has, in consequence of outrages 
on German subjects committed by the Carlists, openly dis- 
countenanced the insurrection. Russia, after hesitating in 
apparent deference to obsolete traditions, has joined the 
rest of Europe in recognizing King Atronso; and for 
some time past France appears to have performed, to the 
satisfaction of the Government of Madrid, the onerous 
duties of frontier neutrality. If England had been dis- 
posed to increase the embarrassments of the Spanish 
Government, the anomalous state of affairs on the Northern 
coast would have furnished reasons for remonstrance or 
for interference. It has been found necessary to give 
notice in the London Gazette of the dangers incurred by 
vessels which approach the forts in the possession or 
neighbourhood of the Carlists. It is officially announced 
that the Carlist batteries fire on all ships which come 
within their range; and it seems to follow that some 
Government or authority must be responsible for the 
mischief and danger. As the Carlists have not been recog- 
nized as belligerents, the Spanish Government is technically 
liable; and yet it is difficult to apply.for redress to a 
Government which is itself the primary object of the acts 
of violence which are the ground of complaint. If the 
complication lasts for any considerable time, it will become 
necessary to take into serious consideration the possibility 
of discovering a remedy. The Americans during their civil 
war, and the Germans in the war of 1870, persuaded them- 
selves that, in the distribution of duties and rights, neutrals 
were exclusively liable to burdensome obligations for the 
benefit of belligerents. There is nevertheless something 
to be said on behalf of peaceable nations which, without 
fault of their own, are troubled by the quarrels of their 
neighbours. In this particular case it seems strange that, 
having, as against their opponents, exclusive possession of 
the sea, the Spaniards have never employed their consider- 
able navy in the efficient protection of the coasts and har- 
bours. A Carlist battery which fires from the shore on 
unoffending merchant vessels might sometimes, if an 
effort were made, be silenced by an ironclad man-of-war. 


In the conduct of a second or colonial civil war Spain 
has to deal with more exacting neighbours. The American 
Secretary of State, in his accumulation of grievances or 
pretexts of quarrel, assigns a ag cage place to the 
atrocities which are committed by his clients, the Cuba 
insurgents. Their warfare is, it seems, characterized by 
acts of barbarism, incendiarism, outrage, and all manner of 
of the of civilized As Mr. 

orcibl es, these crimes are perpetrated by insurgents 
Whom claims as subjects, “and 
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“ if they be its subjects, Spain must be held accountable | no one can complain of as unfair, and yet so as to intimate 


“ in the judgment of the world.” The inference that the | 


American Government may be induced to aid the barbarous 
incendiaries in the establishment ‘of their independence is 
rather suggested than openly deduced. The constructive 
injuries to the commerce of the United States which Spain 
inflicts through the agency of the insurgents are placed 
in the same category with direct offences which are 
attributed to the authorities at Cuba. The Virginius dis- 
pute is still open, and Mr. Fisu demands the trial of 
General Burriet, who was the principal agent in the 
transaction. Estates belonging to American citizens are 
said to have been illegally confiscated; and Americans 
who have been accused of complicity with the insurgents 
have not received a satisfactory trial. In addition to more 
specific provocations, the United States complain of 

eneral inconvenience from the proximity of the struggle 
in Cuba. Mr. Fisa is less excusably annoyed by “ the 
“large expanse of ocean which separates the Peninsula 
“ from the island,” and by the want of sympathy which he 
supposes to exist between the home and colonial popula- 
tion. The English Government, which has been invited 
to give a general assent to Mr. Fisn’s remonstrances, will 
probably reflect that nearly the same expanse of ocean is 
interposed between Great Britain and the British West 
Indies, There have been times when the sympathy of the 
English nation with the planters on one hand and the 
coloured inhabitants on the other might have been re- 
garded by a captious critic as imperfect. 

Too much importance has been attached to Mr. Fisn’s 
communication of the Spanish Note to England and to 
other European Powers. It is certain that neither the 
Prestpent nor the Secretary of State proposes to abandon 
the pretensions which are known as the Monroe Doctrine ; 
nor indeed is Mr. Fisu’s courteous overture inconsistent with 
the claim of an exclusive right to deal with American policy. 
No such privilege has been, or can be, recognized by Eng- 
land; but it is unnecessary to discuss a question which is 
not raised in the Cuba correspondence. The President of 
the Unirep Srates asks the English Government not to 
share in any possible intervention, but to use its friendly 
influence for the purpose of inducing Spain to give the 
required satisfaction. It would be premature to take any 
active steps in the business until it appears whether 
the American Government proposes to follow up Mr. 
Fisn’s Note by action. The document, which is now 
published in fall for the information of Congress 
and of the world in general, has already done service 
on more than one occasion. When Mr. Cusine 
was sent to Spain, it was announced that he had re- 
ceived instructions which were in substance the same 
as the Note. The Note itself was presented, and the com- 
munication was announced in the Washington pa 
immediately before the autumn elections in Ohio and Penn- 

lvania ; and now the full text will enable the people of the 

nited States to appreciate the vigilance and patriotic 
spirit of the Presmpent. Since the delivery of the Note 

e Spanish Government has hastened to give or promise 
satisfaction of the demands for the security of the life and 
property of American citizens in Cuba. The intimation 
which has on this and on other occasions been made, 
that the Presipenr considers the independence of Cuba 
the only feasible solution, cannot be admitted by any 
Spanish Government which desires to retain the support 
or allegiance of the nation. It may be taken for 
granted that a demand which cannot be conceded 
will not be seriously pressed as long as there is no present 
purpose of a rupture with Spain. The reasons which would 
render intervention in Cuba inexpedient for the United 
States have often been enumerated. Independence would 
only perpetuate the civil war; and annexation would intro- 
duce an alien and troublesome element into the Federal 
system. It is possible that considerations of ambition or 
of interest may at some future time prevail over more 
cautious counsels; but Mr. Fisu’s Note is only intended 
to keep alive a claim which may or may not be prosecuted 
hereafter, and at the same time to exercise a reflex opera- 
tion at home. 


PARLIAMENT OUT OF SESSION. 


M: FORSTER has followed the example of Lord 
Harrineron in speaking, before Parliament meets, of 
the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, in a manner which 


that, so far as can as yet be seen, there is a strong case 
against the purchase. The possibility that the conduct of 
the Opposition in criticizing the step taken by the Govern- 
ment might be condemned as captious or unpatriotic 
occurred so strongly to Mr. Forsrer’s mind, that he 
thought it worth while to defend expressly the right and 
the duty of the Opposition to act as an Opposition. ‘I'o 
those acquainted with the meaning and working of Parlia- 
mentary institutions such a defence seems wholly super. 
fluous. Criticism of the Government is the business of the 
Opposition, the great service it renders to the nation, the 
justification of its existence. It may expend criticism on 
paltry objects, or it may devote its energies to delaying, 
by manceuvres and artifices, measures which it knows 
must be carried. These are the faults into which 
an Opposition may run, and a leader of the Oppo. 
sition who, like Mr. Forster, respects himself, may 
properly show that he and those with whom he works have 
not made errors of such a nature. But the purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares is not a small matter. The nation needs 
to be enlightened as to its meaning, its cost, and its con- 
sequences; and this enlightenment can only come from 
debate. The Opposition is not only entitled, but bound, 
to see that everything is said and done to make 
the country understand the real character of the 
step that has been taken. Of course Parliament 
will ratify what has been done. Not only can the Ministry 
rely on a majority which is sure to support it, but the re- 
luctance of Englishmen generally to disavow any act of a 
Ministry with regard to foreign nations is so strong, and 
founded on considerations of such weight, that, even if the 
Conservative majority were less compact and large, the rati- 
fication of Parliament would scarcely be withheld. But it is 
one thing to approve a measure which seems doubtful and 
dangerous simply because it is too late to do anything 
but approve it, and another thing to approve it because 
what has been done is wise and reasonable in itself. To 
have the purchase approved in the first way would be a 
defeat, as to have it approved in the second way would be 
a triumph, for the Ministers. It is therefore true that, 
although the result of a Parliamentary vote could not be 
doubtful, the Ministry is on its trial. It has to justify 
what it has done, and the Opposition has to make it 
justify its act in an intelligible and adequate manner. 
It is commissioned, so to speak, to cross-examine the 
Ministry, and the more effective the cross-examination the 
better. The Ministry has had plenty of time to prepare 
for the scrutiny, and thus the Opposition is not lable to 
be met with tlie excuse that answers cannot be given until 
fuller information is received. If Mr. Disraeti had 
wished to baffle inquiry, he would have best effected his 
object by doing that which the Opposition complains of 
him for not doing; he would have called Parliament 
together without delay to approve an operation the nature 
of which could not then have been properly understood. 


It is, however, as well that those who look forward with 
lively interest to the coming debate on the Suez Canal 
purchase should be prepared for some disappointment. It 
is not unlikely that we shall get at the fringe of the ques- 
tion rather than at the question itself. Behind the foreign 
policy which we can discuss publicly is the foreign polic 
which we cannot discuss publicly. Allthat has to do wi 
the commercial part of the business—the value of the in- 
vestment, the legal position of England as a shareholder, 
the complicated bargain between M. pe Lessers and the 
Kuepive—will be thoroughly sifted. It will also be asked, 
and it will be difficult to answer, how it is supposed that 
anything but physical force, which we should possess 
equally whether we held the shares or not, could give us 
the command of the Canal in time of war? But even 
if we suppose it to be proved that we have made 
a bad bargain, that as shareholders in a French or an 
Egyptian Company we are in an awkward position, and 
that our navy and not our shares must be trusted to keep 
the passage open in time of war, no one will be satisfied 
that the purchase is indefensible. In other respects it may 
be disadvantageous, but as a step in our foreign policy it 
may be advantageous. The real difficulty of the debate 
will be that such advantages as, viewed in this light, the 
purchase may possess, are of such a nature that they cannot 
be discussed frankly and in the face of the world. The first 
view of the nation was, that the Ministry had struck a bold 
stroke ; and that, seeing the dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire to be imminent. it had outstripped competitors and 
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done much to secure Egypt for England. It is quite possible 
that this may be the ultimate result of the purchase. 
The Ministry may or may not have foreseen and intended 
this result; but, in any case, there can be no question that 
the path for active intervention in Egypt has been cleared, 
if under unforeseen circumstances this or any other 
Ministry should feel inclined to follow it. The English 
public would seem to itself not wantonly aggressive, nor a 
mere sharer in general plunder, if intervention in Egypt 
was proposed to it, but as an honest proprietor going to 
look after his own property. But this cannot possibly be 
now avowed in Parliament. Whatever may be the real 
views of the Cabinet, they must speak of the purchase so as 
to give no offence abroad, and so as to avoid the appear- 
ance of sanctioning schemes for the appropriation of the 
spoils of Turkey. Their language, aud in consequence 
the language of the Opposition, must on this part of the 
subject be purely conventional. Even in minor matters 
the same thing will in all probability happen. One of the 
difficulties with which, before the purchase, Lord Dzrsy 
had to contend, as representing English interests, was that 
the French Government, as representing the shareholders, 
thought itself bound to take a line opposed to the wishes 
and demands of England as to the use of the Canal. 
England will now be able to say that France no more re- 
presents the interests of the shareholders than England 
does. This seems as if it cleared away the difficulty ; but 
it may only give rise to a fresh difficulty. France may reply 
that England does not regard its shares as other share- 
holders do. It wants not to make profit, but to have the best 
possible Canal with the lowest possible freights. To use 
our shares as we should like to use them—that is, to do the 
best we can for traders—may bring us into collision with 
French shareholders and the French Government. Not 
only should we thus be at as complete variance with the 
French Government as we were before, but we should be 
exceedingly hampered in our negotiations by the technical 
and legal difficulties in which the purchase had involved 
us. It is difficult, however, to see how this point, which 
is a very important one, can be fairly debated. The 
Ministry will naturally say that it hopes to work in entire 
harmony with France, that the French Government will 
always allow our representations and wishes due weight, and 
that wecannotask formore. The Ministry cannot beexpected 
to announce what use it would make of its position as a 
shareholder in cases which have not arisen, or to contem- 
plate difficulties which it can safely say it hopes may be 
always averted by good sense and good management. 


Mr. Forster’s remarks on such a subject as the Suez 
Canal are worth discussion at some length, because they 
are the remarks of a leader of what may be termed the 
organized Opposition on a matter which it especially 
belongs to this Opposition to discuss. The utterances of 
the disorganized Opposition, of such Liberals as Sir Cuartes 
Dixxe and Sir Witrrip Lawson, are numerous enough, but 
there is not much of practical value to take hold of in 
them. Any point in politics, present, future, or barely 
possible, is seized on by these free lances and made their 
own. They are at liberty to make any assertions they 
please. Sir Witrrip Lawson a few days ago calmly in- 
formed his hearers that the objections to disestablishing the 
Church of England were weaker than the objections to 
disestablishing the Church of Ireland. Sir Cuartes Dike 
informed his audience that no public grounds for the visit 
of the Prince or Wates to India had been made out. 
Everything they have to do with seems to such men of 
supreme and vital importance. Sir Caarues Ditke told 
the story of the sorrows he had suffered in trying to carry 
a Registration Bill, as if they had been the sorrows of a 
hero who was on the point of saving a nation, but had 
been baffled by the malice and perversity of mankind. 
Sir Wixreip Lawson stated that he conceived the belief in 
the existence of a wise and Deity to be intimately 
associated with the carrying of the Permissive Bill. Nor 
is any subject considered to be too remote and obscure for 
these speakers and their audiences. Sir Cuartes 
was great on Kashgar. Everything depended on Kashgar ; 
our Chinese policy ought to be a Kashgar policy; our 
Russian policy ought to be a Kashgar policy. If Chelsea 
could but see gar in the right light, all would be well, 
and India ae ag, We do not suppose that Sir 
Cuartes D1xke really believed that any single person in 
the room knew even where Kashgar is. His justification 
would be that he was addressing, not Chelsea, but the 
newspapers, and, through the newspapers, the public. But 


how can the public suppose itself to be any judge about 
Kashgar? or what reason has it to believe that Sir Cuares 
Ditke is at all likely to be right about Kashgar? - The 
words of the heroes of the disorganized Opposition are for 
the most part waste words. They fly about like pieces of 
chopped straw, engaging our attention for a moment and 
then disappearing we know not and care not whither. 
The most that can be said for the members of this 
Opposition is that it adds to the intellectual life 
and to the political activity of the country that 
there should be men to address constituencies who are bold 
and positive in a narrow range, who make random asser- 
tions according to their fancy, and are capable of enthu- 
siasm over small things. Sir Dirke and Sir 
Witrrip Lawson are better than utter stagnation. Lively 
error is a means of education; and the constituencies 
want education so badly that perhaps no means of educat- 
ing them are to be despised. 


M. GAMBETTA AND THE SENATE. 


M GAMBETTA has at no time an easy part to play, 
e and just now he issurrounded with more difficulties 
than ordinary. Paris has been busy in appointing the 
delegates who are to elect the Senators, aud M. GamBeTTa 
has been striving to reconcile not merely opposing prin- 
ciples, but opposing persons. Compromises which have 
for their object the construction of a common list of candi- 
dates are attended with peculiar inconveniences. M. Gam- 
BETTA’s successes in this direction have usually been gained 
in the Assembly, and though even here there are some 
Irreconcilables, still a Radical deputy is, as a rule, much 
more open to argument than a Radical elector. He has 
gained some familiarity with Parliamentary ideas and Par- 
liamentary traditions. He has occasionally tasted the plea- 
sures of voting in a majority, and he has discovered that this 
pleasure cannot often be enjoyed except by making allow- 
ance for other people’s convictions. ‘he Radical elector, 
especially in Paris, has had no snch training. His experi- 
ence of public life, if he has any, has been gained in 
the meetings of some small knot of fanatics like- 
minded with himself. Enthusiast as he is, he is 
not so blind to facts as to imagine that he can hope 
to see the speedy establishment of the Republic, as he 
understands the term, and he has consequently no induce- 
ment to put aside the immediate triumph which it may be 
in his power to compass, the return of a candidate who 
shall be in all respects as impracticable as himself. If the 
leaders of the Left could consult their own wishes, they 
would perhaps think it best to surrender Paris to the 
Extreme party, and be content with the victory of 
noderate ideas in the smaller constituencies. But it is very 
difficult for any section of opinion that claims to be 
popular to let Paris go uncontested. A Frenchman can- 
not forego his destiny, and act as though Paris was not in 
existence. Nobody really cares for the opinion of Paris, 
because, for Parliamentary purposes, it is exclusively the 
opinion of one section of the inhabitants, and that the sec- 
| tion which is politically the most ignorant and the least im- 
portant. But itis the fashion to pretend to care for it, 
and for this reason the moderate Republicans have had to 
start their candidates for the Senate, and M. Gamperta 
has had to do his best to get them accepted. 

The controversy has mainly turned on the issue whether 
a definite programme should be submitted to the can- 
didates, and judgment be pronounced on them accord- 
ing as they consent or refuse to make it their own. For 
the time M. Gambetta seems to have been animated by a 
hatred of programmes which Sir Wituiam Harcourt might 
envy. A programme, he argues, implies agreement in detail, 
and the problem the Republican party have to solve is how 
to work out certain results without agreement in detail. 
If all its members understood the same thing by the word 
Republic, there would be no need of arranging compro- 
mises between the several sections. The foundation of all 
these arrangements is the existence of a common belief that 
the present Constitution, either as it is or as it may be 
made, is the best attainable Government for France. Upon 
this common platform men of very different ideas may 
meet and work together. But if those who would like to 
see the Constitution amended refuse to accept any candi- 
dates who will not declare that they wish the same thing, 
the opinions of the extreme section will be made the 


measure of the common agreement, and then the compro- 
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mise is at an end. When M. Gameorta talks in this strain 
we seem to be listening to Mr. Bricur exhorting the 
Radicals to give a hearty support to Lord Hartineton. 
In England sach counsels are commonplaces because, how- | 
ever they may be ignored when no serious contest is going | 
on, they are always remembered and acted on when the pro- | 
spect becomes hopeful and success seems really within reach. | 
But in France they are newly discovered truths, and as 
such their announcement by M. Gamperra has a genuine 
interest. His attitude is the more remarkable because the 
programme which he repudiated was one which he was 
personally ready to accept, and one which, considering 
by whom it had been drawn up, cannot be called 
extravagant. An amnesty, abolition of the state of 
siege, liberty of meeting and association, liberty of 
the press, free compulsory education, the defence of civil 
society against clerical encroachments, universal military 
service, the election of mayors by the manicipalities, 
revision of the taxes tending to burden industry, and the 
separation of Church and State, make up a list which is 
more formidable in appearance than in reality. Of the ten | 
points which it contains, five would at once be accepted | 
by English Conservatives, while of the remaining five 
all but two are accepted by many English Liberals 
who are not supposed to be socially dangerous. Universal 
military service raises no political question, and the amnesty, 
if it is to be taken as explained at Lyons by M. Jutes 
Fave, cannot be held a very dangerous experiment. Ten 
years ago M. Gamperta would have agreed with the framers 
of this programme that it embodies the minimum of the 
conditions to which the Republican party ought to assent ; 
now his whole influence is employed to prevent a minimum | 
from being fixed. 

Those who see in M. Gamperra’s policy nothing but 
a prolonged maneeuvre to get into power under false colours 
will probably not change their opinion upon this evi-_ 
dence. They ought, however, to recognize that every fresh | 
instance of moderation on M. Gambgrta’s part constitutes 
a fresh obstacle to the acceptance of their theory of his 
character. We do not say that anything that M. Gamurrra 
has yet done is absolately incompatible with the notion that 
he may yet throw off his sheepskin, and come forward in 
his original character of the Radical wolf. But there is 
an accumulation of small inconsistencies which, unless 
he very soon changes his tone, must in the end amount 
to an incompatibility, This preaching of moderation in 
the choice of Senators for Paris is perhaps more difficult 
to explain, on the hypothesis that he is merely disguising 
his intention and biding his time, than anything he has yet 
done. It is not M. Gamserra’s interest to inerease the 
distrust in which he is already held by the Paris Irrecon- 
cilables. After all, he is before all things the leader of 
the Extreme Left; and if he were to break altogether with 
his original followers, he might find it hard to get any 
others. Moderate men rarely prefer a convert to an old 
believer; and if M. Gamperra were to seek for admission 
into the Left Centre, he would probably have to expiate 
past offences by a long period of silence and obscurity. The 
distrust in. which he is now held by the Irreconcilables | 
is certainly gveater than that in which he was held by | 
them at the time of M. Baroper’s election, yet the policy 
he now pursues is the contrary of what he pursued then, | 
and, had it been pursued then, would have enrolled him 
among the supporters of M. p— Rémusar. In his anxiety to 
unite all supporters of the existing Constitution into a 
common Republican party, M. Gamberra is even willing to 
welcome Imperialists, provided that they have seen tir 
mistake aul are not scheming to restore the Naro.eons. H's 
one avowed desire is that the Republic should go on without 
alteration until the end of Marshal MacManon’s term of 
Office, and, with ten years of working success scored to its 
account, he predicts that there will be no disposition to 
exchange it for any other form of government. 

M. Borrer has been opposing M. Gamoerta’s policy by 
an incidental electoral manwavre of a not very credit- 
able kind. The final Report of the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the couduct of the Government of National 
Defence has vot been presented to the Assembly—at 
all events it has not been read from the tribune. Bat, 
invwsunch as it is especially hostile to M. pe Freycryet, 
the War Minister at Tours under M. Gamperra, and one 
of the Republican candidates for the Senate, it is too useful 
a weapon to be ailowed to lie unused. It has accordingly 
been published in the offivial Bulletin Frangais, and 
circulated gratuitoasly in every commune in France. 
It is introduced by a little paragraph insisting on 


_ tion under natural disadvantages. 


the peculiar value which attaches to its conclusions 
“ at the moment when, by a free vote, the country itself ig 
“ about to pronounce on its destinies.” Those whio study 
its contents will, it is predicted, draw the couchision that 
ouly mea resolved to combat revolutions in every form are 
deserving of public confidence. There are two things to 
be noticed in this little sermon. One is, that if the members 


| of the Government of National Defence are to be opposed 


because they were the authors, instead of the antagonists, 
of revointion, the Bonapartists have the best of the argu- 
ment. The Empire was overturned by a revolution, and 
the most direct and obvious way of showing detestation of 
revolutions would be to restore the Government which the 
last revolation displaced. M. Burret has often been accused 
of cherishing a concealed liking for the Empire; but he 
has never so plainly declared his dislike of the means by 
which it was destroyed. From disliking the means to dis- 
liking the end attained by them is not a very long 
step. Is it the step which M. Burrer proposes to take 
next? The other point is, that M. pe Faayciner, to 
injure whom this Report is being circulated, had nothing to 
d» with the revolution of the Fourth of September until it 
had passed into a stage in which it established ajust claim 
to the respect of every Frenchmar, without regard to 
his political opinions. Legitimists and Orleanists agreed 
in supporting the five months’ resistance which M. Gam- 
BoTTa was able to offer to the German invasion, and 
it is strange that political prejudice should now impel them 
to renounce the credit they thus obtained because they 
cannot enjoy it without some reflection of it falling on M. 
Gausertra. It is one of the most offensive characteristics of 
French party spirit that it cannot refrain from blackening 


| the authors of the one feature in the war which redeemed 


France from disgrace. If M. Burret could have his way, 
Sedan would be the last memory to which his countrymen 
can look back. 


PROTECTION AND FREE-TRADE IN THE COLONIES. 


BODY called the Board of Trade of the Dominion of 

Canada bas adopted a resolution in favour of protec- 
tive duties which need cause little surprise. Whether the 
Board of Trade has an official character, or is merely a 
Chamber of Commerce, the dislike to Free-trade which is 
common to Canada with other English colonies is already 
notorious. Democratic communities are perhaps not more 
selfish than aristocracies, but they have no majority out- 
side to protest against exclusive privileges, and the pursuit 
of what is supposed to be the popular interest is regarded 
as a virtue. It is only when intelligence has become 
widely diffused that combinations of producers are dis- 
covered to be mischievous oligarchies. It may be 
conjectured that the Canadian Board of Trade repre- 
sents manufacturers rather than merchants; and that 
its members are bent on securing and extending an exist- 
ing monopoly at the expense of Canadian commeree. The 
pretext for the demand of increased protective duties is the 
depression of trade; but any other state of things would 
serve the purpose equally well. It would be not less de- 


| sirable to cherish a flourishing trade than to legislate for 


tue removal of stagnation. ‘There can be no doubt that 
for the most part protective tariffs effect their sole 
object in encouraging local production. It would be 
strange if artificially high prices were not profitable to 
sellers, though they are im a larger proportion injuri- 


/ous to buyers. If an urticle which might be imported 


for a suilling is made on the spot and sold for half 


la crown, the consumer pays a tax of 150 per cent., wiiile 
monopolist manufacturer receives tho smaller dil- 


ference between the selling price and the cost of produc- 
Such indastry ought, 
if the interest of the community were consulted, to be not 
only depressed but abolished. The reactionary majority 
of the Ottawa Board of Trade would probably admit that 
some parts of the Dommion are better adapted than other 
districts to the prosecution of particular branches of in- 
dustry. It is only when political divisions furnish oppor- 
tunities for gratifying selfish instincts that monopoly is de- 
manded. Even in the United States it would be impossible to 
organize a faction which should insist on the protection of 
the less favoured portions of the Union against domestic 
competition. The French provinces in the early part of 
the eighteenth century were more consistent. Belore the 
days of Turcor there were in France more than a dozen 
internal lines of Customs which were only in degree more 
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vexatious than similar contrivances for impeding the 
mutual intercourse of independent States. 

The practical meaning of the Ottawa resolution is pro- 
bably contained in a second clanse. The Board of Trade 
recommends the establishment of reciprocal duties between 
Canada and the United States. The language of the tele- 
grephic despatch, though ambiguous in itself, may probably 

interpreted by the aid of previons negotiations and dis- 
cussions. There has always a party in Canada which 
inclined to a Customs Union with the United States, 
which would involve the imposition of differential du- 
ties to the detriment of English manufactures. The 
ulterior political consequences of such an arrangement are 
not difficult to divine. An English colony which excludes 
English imports for the purpose of establishing entire free- 

e with a foreign country is not likely long to maintain 
for sentimental reasons a connexion utterly inconsistent 
with its commercial policy. At present the less illiberal 
tariff of Canada imposes a certain pressure on the supporters 
of monopoly in the United States. It is impossible to 
prevent contraband trade on a land frontier extending for 
thousands of miles, when the interests of purchasers on 
one side and vendors on the other are equally opposed to 
restriction. American protectionists would derive an 
obvious advan’ from the transfer of the Customs 
frontier to the ian seaboard; while they would at 
the same time secure the command of a new market 
with four millions of customers. The manufacturers of 
New England and Pennsylvania are not afraid of Cana- 
dian competition ; and the Canadians prefer dealing with 
their neighbours rather than with their fellow-subjects in 
the conviction that their wares are dearer and worse. It 
is possible that the resolution of the Ottawa Board of Trade 
may not have gone to the extreme length of a Customs 
Union. The renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty which 
was denounced immediately after the close of the American 
Civil War has often been pro ; but neither party 
has been willing to recur to the former system without 
modifications. A fortunately abortive negotiation on the 
subject two years ago was, on the English and Canadian side, 
a seule specimen of bungling diplomacy and of eco- 
nomical ignorance. TheImperial Government may perhaps 
influence future transactions of the same kind; but if 
Canada really desires to exclude or discourage English 
trade, it will be impossible to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of the enterprise. Possibly, however, the more liberal 
and loyal party may prevail. Since the abolition of the 
Reciprocity Treaty, Canadian prosperity has largely in- 
creased, and the shipowners of the Dominion, who exercise 
the most flourishing and important industry, need no pro- 
tection. 

Economical heresy, though it finds a congenial soil in 
Canada and the United States, expands with fuller 
luxuriance among the remote democracies of Australia. 
The Americans, who have provided artificial protection for 
almost all other commodities which can be produced at home, 
have always had the good sense to permit and to favour an 
unlimited importation of labour. It was reserved to 
Australia to pass laws for the discouragement of that 
increase of population which is the first condition of 
the growth of a new community. The majority, finding 
itself in possession of supreme power, thinks first of the 
object of maintaining a high rate of wages. In New 
Zealand mob meetings protest against immigration; 
and demagogues quote or invent statistics for the 
purpose of showing that the supply of labour already 
exceeds the demand. The ancient blessing on a nation, 
which was to become as numerous as graius of sand on 
the shore, would be as a curse by the dominant 
class in the Australian colonies. The new and sole posses- 
sors of political power rely as strongly as the most selfish 
medieval oligarchy on artificial legislation. An ex- 
Minister in Victoria avows with laudable candonr his belief 
that taxes ought not to be imposed exclusively for fiscal 
purposes. In his judgment, a financier ought at the same 
time to bea social reformer, dispensing benefits and burdens 
in accordance with any political theory which he ma 
happen to adopt. Mr. Begry, in proposing a tax to fall 
exclusively on owners of large landed properties, announced 
his intention of discountevancing a distribution of land 
which failed to receive hisapprobation. Even in England the 
duty of equal taxation has often been disparaged by Income- 
tax reformersand other irresponsible projectors ; but, on 
the whole, it ig admitted that a Chancellor of the Exchequer 


is entrusted with the duty of raising a revenue, and not of 
disturbing the relations of society. 
It is not unnatural that foreign and colonial protection- 


|ists should attribute the predilection of Englishmen for 


freedom of trade to the possession of industrial supre- 
macy ; but the real explanation is to be found in political 
causes. The universal acceptance of Free-trade doctrines in 
England was caused by the accident that, until thirty years 
ago, the kind of property which was most conspicuously 
favoured by protective legislation belonged to an aristo- 
cratic minority. In the Corn-law struggle Mr. Copprn and 
Mr. Bricur appealed not only to economic principles, but 
to social jealousy and to democratic passions. Nearly the 
whole nation was united in denouncing the extortion of the 
landowners; and when the Corn-laws disappeared, Free- 
trade had become finally identified with the cause of the 
Liberal party. Ifthe land of England, as of France, liad 
been divided into small freeholds, it is doubtful whether 
the Corn-laws could have been abolished. The landowners, 
when they had once been deprived of their unjust privilege, 
had no further motive for defending the vicious system of 
Protection. The general diffusion of prosperity has in- 
cidentally compensated them for the loss of their monopoly ; 
and in relation to all other kinds of industry or property 
they are consumers and not producers, On the Continent 
of Europe, and especially in France, the example of 
England has been partially followed, thongh on man 
occasions a reaction against sound doctrines has occurred. 
Russia, the United States, and the English colonies, are 
slower to learn; but there is no reason to doubt that 
sooner or later Free-trade will become universal. The 
conflict of arguments might proceed for an indefinite time ; 
but in every country, though not as obviously as in 
England before the repeal of the Corn-laws, the sufferers 
by Protection greatly outnumber those who profit by 
monopoly. When the respective forces are accurately 
estimated, the majority will insist that its own interests 
shall prevail. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN COLLISIONS. 


oe double collision on the Great Northern Railway, 
not only by the number of its victims, but by the 
peculiar horribleness of some of its incidents—such as the 
charge of the down express into the sufferers from the 
first collision, and the slaughter, as if by a stroke, of 
whole families together—must have brought home to 
every one, in a very keen and poignant manner, the 
perils to which railway travellers are constantly ex- 
posed; and it may perhaps be hoped that the personal 
danger which a couple of Railway Directors have 
themselves experienced will not be without its effect in 
securing proper consideration for this very serious subject. 
In other respects, however, the accidents seem to have been 
of a very ordinary kind, and to have been due to just those 
common and notorious defects of railway management which 
ave sure to be disclosed at every inquiry. There is, no doubt, 
a certain chance in starting on a journey by any given train 
that no disaster will happen ; but travellers, if they reflect at 
all, must be aware that their fate is little better than a ticket 
in a lottery, and no one can say whose turn it will be to 
be sacrificed next. There is in the general conditions with 
which the Companies insist on surrounding railway 
journeys a chronic element of danger, which may or may 
not break forth. The Great Northern has a good reputa- 
tion among the chief Railway Companies; it is a stead 

prosperous undertaking, not afraid to spend money, a 
on the whole,’it compares favourably in its general manage- 
ment with most of its rivals. Its plant and rolling stock 
are kept in good order; improvements such as interlocking 
signals are not neglected; and the absolute block system is 
in operation, or at least is supposed to be in operation, over 
the whole or the greater part of the system. And yet even 
here we find an accumulation of those wanton stupidities 
and perversities which render worthless the most elaborate 
and costly precautions, and are the fruitful source of 
terrible accidents. It appears that on this relatively well-con- 
ducted line it is usual to mix up express trains, for which a 
free and uninterrupted run at the top of speed is an essen- 
tial condition, with slow goods and mineral trains, which 
have to get along as best they can in a fitful, intermittent 
kind of way, now snatching a few miles over open ground, 
then secking shelter in a siding, like a hunted beast, 
and, all the time, never quite sure whether to shunt 
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or keep on. The passenger service of the country 
on this and other lines is exposed to a perpetual ambush of 
these murderous irregulars, and most of the bad accidents 
are due to their erratic movements. It is obvious that 
there is no good in elaborate time-tables, improved 
signalling apparatus, and so on, if wild goods trains 
are allowed to play mischief in this way. 

The Board of Trade inquiry into this complicated 
disaster has been adjourned till Tuesday week, and in the 
meantime the evidence is too loose and imperfect to 
justify a definite opinion as to the degree of blame to be 
attached to the minor officials who are concerned in the 
matter. Enough, however, has come out to show that 
there was unpunctuality, recklessness, and neglect of the 
commonest precautions in the working of the line, the re- 
sponsibility for which goes much beyond mere signalmen 
and engine-drivers. The facts of the case seem broadly to 
be these. A coal train was despatched southwards from 
Peterborough at 5.53. It should have gone at 5.35, but 
there was some delay in starting, and time was further lost 
on the journey. It was the duty of this train to get out 
of the way before the Scotch express could overtake it; 
and according to the bill it was to be shunted at Abbot’s 
Ripton, some twelve miles from Peterborough. As the 
express was timed to leave the latter station at 6.28, 
it is obvious that a very narrow margin was leit 
for the coal train, even if the express happened to be late 
too, as indeed it was. Before reaching Abbot’s Ripton the 
coal train might have been shunted at Holme, but for some 
reason, which is still a matter of controversy, it ran through 
the signals, which are alleged to have been set at danger, 
though it is admitted that they might have been deranyed 
or obscured by the snow. Beyond Holme there is an up- 
incline to Abbot’s Ripton, which would of course be trying 
for a heavy train,especially as there was snow, wind, and frost. 
These were the circumstances under which the slow coal train 
had to keep ahead of the express rushing down from the 
North, and it is certainly no wonder that it failed to do so. 
At Abbot’s Ripton the coal train was only partly in 
the siding when the express overtook it, and a collision 
of course ensued. There seems to have been a good deal 
of exaggeration in the evidence about the weather, and it 
should also be noted as regards the alleged effect of the 
snow on the signals, that during twenty years’ experience, 
Mr. Picort, the Chief Signal Inspector of the Company, 
never knew of an instance in which snow entirely pre- 
vented a signal from working. Still there con be no doubt 
that the wind and the snow must have been very trouble- 
some to those in charge of trains, and it is also not anlikely 
that the signals were partially affected. On the other hand, 
however, a snow-storm is not altogether an unprecedented 
phenomenon during an English winter, and the difficulties 
of the case ought to have been taken into account in working 
the line. This, however, does not appear to have been 
done. The Scotch express dashed on at pretty much its 
usual pace, and received no warning of the possible and 
even probable danger ahead. No fog-signals were put 
on the rails, nor did it occur to any one to 
stop or caution the express at Holme. It is prac- 
tically admitted that, if this had been done, no accident 
would have happened; and the question, therefore, is, 
why it was not done. Probably the officials at Holme 
will be held responsible for it by the Company; but the 
Company is surely responsible to the public for allowing a 
coal train to be so closely followed by an express. Even 
under ordinary circumstances, such close proximity is clearly 
dangerous; but on such a night, considering the difficulties 
of a mineral train going uphill, and the possible derange- 
ment of signals, extra time should have been allowed. As 
it was, what under favourable conditions would probabl 
have been rather a close shave, became under difficult con- 
ditions an impossibility. As for the second collision, when 
the down express plunged into the wreck of the Scotch 
train, although there is here also some doubt as to the 
state of the signals, there seems to be a concurrence of 
evidence that, after the express from London received 
warning of danger, it had about a thonsand yards to pull 
up in, but the brakes were not powerful enough for the 
purpose. Here, again, if this is true, it is the Company 
which is responsible for the deficiency. 

On the whole, there can be very little doubt that the acci- 
dents in this instance arose from the uncertainty and confu- 
sion caused by the reckless mixing up of mineral trains and 
passenger trains, and the further recklessness of working 
the line in a snow-storm just the same as in clear weather, 


without reducing the speed of trains, allowing longer in. 
tervals between them, or supplementing the ordinary signals 
with special ones. Ofcourse, as is usual on these occasions, 
the instruction-book of the Company is triumphantly pro- 
duced ; but what would be more to the purpose would be to 
know what the Company does to enforce its instructions and 
to keep up a state of careful discipline and prudence among 
its men. Nothing can be more certain to produce disaster 
than that the working stuff should be continually worried 
and bewildered by having to decide offhand on nice caleu- 
lations as to the intervals between trains, and whether they 
should be sent on or shunted. It is obvious that such an in- 
trader as the mineral train in this instance simply runs 
amuck through the elaborate time-tables which are framed 
on the fanciful principle that time is punctually kept on 
all sides, and that no margin need be left for accidents. 
We may of course expect that this disaster will be used 
by the Companies as an argument against the block system. 
In point of fact, it only shows that the block system cannot 
always be left to itself without the assistance of human 
care and foresight. When the weather creates special 
difficulties, there should be special precautions for meeting 
them. Travellers will, however, never be placed in reason- 
able security until the overgrown traffic of the railways is 
simplified by separate lines being provided for mineral and 
passenger trains. This may be a costly operation ; but then, 
as the Great Northern will probably find, accidents are 
costly too, and, in any case, human life is entitled to some 
consideration. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN IRELAND. 


NE of the latest achievements of the Session of 1875 
was a measure to increase the salaries of National 
School teachers in Ireland by means of an optional rate. 
It was remarked at the time that Sir Micuarn Hicks 
Bescu seemed to have considered every aspect of the 
subject except the chances that the Bill would work. 
He was confident that there would be no room for the intro- 
duction of the religious difficulty; he laughed at the 
notion that the Guardians would have any claim to a 
share in the management of the schools in return for 
the money paid to the teachers; and he warned them 
that they would be naturally and properly blamed by the 
teachers if, “for the sake of the small tax of one penny in 
“the pound,” they should hesitate to make this great im- 
provement in their position. But he carefully abstained 
from saying anything as to the probable effect of the law. 
To those who are familiar with the temper of English 
ratepayers when called on to find money, there was never 
much donbt as to the result of this invitation to Irish rate- 
payers. Some of the most important Unions had by 
anticipation protested against the proposed increase, and it 
was to be expected in the nature of things that the example 
thus set beforehand would be generally followed. The 
picture drawn by the Cuter Secretary of the Guardians 
cowering beneath the righteous wrath of the poverty- 
stricken teachers might have been correct if the Guardians 
had already been in possession of the money, and the only 
question to be settled had been how to dispose of it. But, with 
the money still to be raised, and with the decision whether 
to raise it or not left to the absolute discretion of ihe 
Guardians, it seemed probable that the Guardians would 
think much more of the blame which would be laid on 
them by the ratepayers if they imposed the tax than of the 
blame which would be laid on them by the teachers if 
they refused toimpose it. If Sir Micnaen Hicks Beacu 
supposed that the teachers would have influence enough 
with the ratepayers to make the imposition of an additional 
rate a popular measure, he must have credited the Irish 
peuple with very great reverence for very little learning. 
If he supposed that the Guardians would prefer being 
popular with the National School teachers to being popular 
with the ratepayers, he can hardly have remembered that the 
ratepayers stand to the Guardians in the position in which 
constituents stand to a member of Parliament. To hold 
up the wrath of the teachers as a motive for incurring the 
wrath of the ratepayers was about as likely to be effective as 
to threaten a man with the wrath of the newspapers if he 
dared to please the electors who have given him his 
seat. 
If the Government hoped that this measure would serve 
to check the demand for improvements in the Irish system 
of elementary education, they are likely to be disappointed. 
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Possibly, if the Guardians of the Poor had estimated 
the privilege of levying an additional rate as highly as 
the Cuter Secretary professed to expect, some temporary 
results might have been reaped from it. But the Irish 
Boards of Guardians have, as a rule, declined to use the 
power given them; and, what is even more annoying to the 
Government, they have set to work to collect reasons to 
te that they ought never to have been invested with it. 

erhaps if the Cuier Secretary’s estimate had turned out 
to be accurate, and the rate required in each Union to pro- 
vide the proportionate part of the 60,000/. had been only 
a penny in the pound, the Guardians might have been 
content to treat the Act with neglect. But, as a matter of 
fact, the proposed rate has in several cases been very 
much more. In one large Union in the South-west of 
Ireland it amounted to more than threepence in the 

and; and in Cahirciveen—the poorest Union, we believe, 
in Ireland—it amounted to fivepence-halfpenny in the 
pound. Even the smaller of these sums would be a 
very serious addition to the local burdens of a poor 
district ; and so long as the Act remains simply permis- 
sive, the Unions in which the rate is levied may have the 
additional annoyance of knowing that in a neighbouring, 
and perhaps richer, Union it is not levied. Further than 
this, it is objected that, when all the circumstances of Ireland 
are taken into account, the salaries of the National School 
teachers are not so low as has been alleged, and that care- 
lessness in exacting the school fees is a principal reason 
why they are not higher than they are. The opponents of 
the special rate contend that the average pay of a teacher 
is from 601. to 70l. a year, and that, by proper attention on 
their part to the collection of fees, this average might be in- 
creased by 30/1. a year. In that case, it is said, National 
School teachers would be better off, as regards salary, 
than bank clerks in country towns, or than shopmen 
even in large concerns; while, if the hours of labour 
are taken into account, the superiority of the teacher’s 
position becomes more apparent still. The time for 
which elementary schools are open on the five working 
days is less than the time for which banks are open, 
and very much less than the time for which shops are open ; 
while Saturday is always a holiday, and there is a consi- 
derable summer vacation. It seems clear that before 
making the Act of last Session compulsory on the Guardians 
—and, unless it is made compulsory, it may, for any good it 
will do, as well be repealed—more accurate information 
than is at present attainable must be furnished about the 
school fees. If itis true that, by proper attention to this 
part of school administration, the average salary of the 
teachers might be increased by something like a third, they 
must either be insufficiently collected or very insufficiently 
accounted for. 

Nor must it be forgotten that, even if the Guardians had 
used their new powers to the full, and spent the whole 
60,000l, in increasing the salaries of the teachers, the object 
for which alone this increase can be properly demanded 
would not of necessity be brought any nearer. The 
end which Parliament had in view when it passed 
the Act of last Session was not to put a little 
more money into the pockets of a number of deserving 
young men and women ; it was to put Irish children into 
the hands of a better class of teachers. But good teaching 
is not exclusively a matter of payment, it is largely a 
matter of training ; and an improvement in the former respect 
would not necessarily be accompanied, while it would be 
useless unless accompanied, by an improvement in the latter. 
The ordinary career of Irish National School teachers is to 
get what education they can in their parish schools, then 
to become pupil-teachers in the same school, and from that 
to pass to be master or mistress of some other school. Such 
a course as this involves no training, properly so called. 
They pick up a certain amount of instruction while they 
are scholars, and according as they are intelligent or un- 
intelligent, and their teacher has or has not some notion 
of what teaching should be like, will be their chance 
of attaining some proficiency in the end. It is a purel 


haphazard method of obtaining teachers, and one whic 
completely ignores all the progress that has been made | 
in the theory and practice of teaching during the last 
thirty years. This, however, is the method on which the. 
great majority of Irish teachers are obtained, and it is | 
not easy to see why, so long as this method is persisted in, | 
any mere increase of salary should have the beneficial 
results expected from it. Thus we are brought back to the 


last year. It would be useless for the National Board to insist 
on no teachers being employed who have not attended a 
training-school, because under the existing Irish system 
training-schools must be undenominational. The result is, 
as we pointed out when the Bill was under discussion, that, 
as Catholic managers will not employ any but Catholics as 
teachers, and as Catholic parents will not send their children 
to be trained as teachers in schools from which religion is ex- 
cluded, “ the National Board have to put up with untrained 
“ teachers as a better alternative than having no teachers at 
“all.” We do not pretend to say how this difficulty is to be 
got over. It is enough if the Government can be 
brought to understand that it is here that the shoe really 
pinches, and that until it is eased here no solid improve- 
ment will have been effected. In a Roman Catholic country 
trained teachers can only be had from training-schools 
which are in harmony with average Roman Catholic 
opinion. Protestants may wish that Roman Catholic 
parents were enlightened enough to send their children to 
Protestant training-schools, though, as a rule, they are not 
particularly ready to prove their superiority to religious 
distinctions by sending their own children to Roman 
Catholic schools. But the question is not what Pro- 
testants wish so much as what they can get, and experience 
has proved that in Ireland the choice does not lie between 
teachers who are Ultramontanes and teachers who are not 
Ultramontanes, but between Ultramontane teachers who 
have been trained for their work and Ultramontane teachers 
who have not been trained for their work. Ultramontanism 
is for the present an inseparable accident of all Irish 
Catholic teachers; but we need not make bad worse by 
insisting that it shall be Ultramontanism of the most un- 
instructed and inefficient type. 


FLATTERY. 


ie is often said that the love of flattery is a mark of what Mr. 
Swinburne has not unheppily termed parvanimity. Accordi 
to this current view, it is one of the surest signs of a higher mo 
and intellectual culture to dislike flattery, and to feel contempt 
for those who proffer it. But though this admirable theory is so 
frequently advocated in words, we much doubt whether many 
persons even among the more refined classes of society con- 
sistently hold by it in practice. Although it is doubtless true 
that certain forms of naked adulation have long since become 
distasteful in good society, a close observer will still be able to 
detect traces of a refined appreciation of this easy kind of lip- 
service. Very few, we suspect, even of the polite classes are 
wholly unsusceptible to the charms of a gracefully executed 
stroke of flattery, and it seems to be rather an affectation of extra- 
ordinary moral severity to denounce the flatterer’s art as something 
radically vicious. Perhaps a common-sense investigation of the 
matter may show that, afterall, there is nothing so very terrible in 
this fondness for the sweets of artfully arranged adulation ; that, 
although it is to be classed among the frailties of human nature, it 
is not the vulgar and despicable vice which our fine maxims appear 
to represent it as being. 

Flattery may for our present purposes be roughly defined as a 
bestowal of praise by complimentary word or action to a d 
not actually supported by the giver's deliberate conviction. ere 
are obviously two things to be distinguished here, the desire to 
praise, and the insincerity of the laudatory action. Now praise 
itself is clearly a pleasant thing universally desired, and it is only 
a suspicion of its genuineness which makes it of doubtful value. 
If in any way all grounds for this suspicion can be removed or 
hidden from sight, it is evident that the flatterer may carry on his 
soothing art with perfect success. As a matter of fact, we find 
many persons of undoubted character and intellectual ability who 
are extremely slow to detect the hollowness of any piece of praise 
accorded to them. More especially, we may observe, among men of 
a certain renown in art or science, and ae rere officials, there 
are many who appear to take all kinds of adulation quite as a matter 
of course, and who, so far from rigidly scrutinizing the nature of the 
sweets thus tendered, seem to count on a certain amount of flatter- 
ing attention as a perquisite of their elevated position. It is only 
necessary that a man be deeply impressed with a sense of his own 
merits in order to derive this amount of gratification from the un- 
sifted praises of others. Biographies of eminent persons abundantly 
illustrate the facility with which even penetrating minds allow 
themselves to be hoodwinked when flatterers present their full- 
flavoured cup. It looks as if such minds were so readily agitated 
by the pleasant excitement of am as to have no 
for the intrusion of critical doubts. ey are so accustomed to 
indulge ina gentle admiration of their own personal excellence 
that all external praise, by harmonizing so well with their own 
sentiments, fiads easy acceptance. 

But again, even when bin ay are not thus habitually uncritical 
in receiving praise, but show a fair amount of skill in discrimi- 
nating the genuine coin from its counterfeits, they do not 


difficulty which the Government were so unwilling to face | necessarily lose their relish for flattery. All who look closely 
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into human fature must wonder at its capacity for living on half- 
recognized illusions. It is quite possible for a person to go on 
drawing comfort from a pleasing supposition, as, for instance, 
that he is in possession of a certain moral dignity, and yet to 
be fully aware that the supposition is extremely doubtful. Those 
psychologists who lay stress on grades of distinct and indistinct 
cousciousness might probably find an illustration of their favourite 
theory in this simultaneous play of a feeling anda critical suspicion 


of its legitimacy. If only the particular sentiment can secure a | 
firm footing within the boundaries of clear consciousness, it will | 
not be soon disturbed by any number of unwelcome reflections | 


which flit around the. belt of obscure consciousness. Thus it is 
that we cannot but like the graceful compliment even when there 
is a nascent recognition of its partial insincerity, and when only a 
moment's unfettered refleetion would assure us of the fact. In the 
rapid flow of conversation there is little time for such reflection. 
The well-inserted allusion has just time to awaken a pleasurable 
glow of satisfaction, and is then expelled by new subjects of 
thought before it can have been submitted to a critical analysis. 
It would be a very lofty style of mind indeed which could execute 
this duty of critical investigation before indulging for an instant 
in the pleasurable sensations which such pretty allusions imme- 
diately awaken. 

Nor is even this all that can be urged in explanation of, if not in 
excuse for, the widespread taste for flattery of a certain order. 
Even after there has been time for reflection, and when the hazy 
suspicion of the instant is transformed into a calm and settled 
acceptance of a probability, the compliment which was so delicious 
at the moment of its utterance does not necessarily lose all its 
piquant flavour. For it is exceedingly easy to find considerations 
which serve to reduce the probability to a minimum, and so to 
render it inoperative. For example, the person who is thus re- 
flecting on a recently bestowed compliment is frequently baffled in 
his attempt to estimate its exact value by tlie vagueness of the 
language used. The utterances of the flatterer are essentially 
indefinite. They commonly owe their point to a particular em- 
phasis of voice or manner, or at least to the employment of an 
exceedingly indefinite superlative term. Few, if any, of the cus- 
tomary forms of praise are s ible of exact measurement. 
They seek rather to express a feeling in the speaker's mind than to 
gauge the precise dimensions of the object of the praise, and all 
affirmations which aim at expressing emotion are in their nature 
vague propositions. Suppose, for instance, that a lady has just 

complimented in emphatic terms on the excellence of 
miusical e. On cool reflection she will be apt 
to doubt, either from ious experiences of fiattery or from 
certain circumstances in this particular case, the sincerity 
of the praise. Still she will find it hard to say whether 
the langu used palpably overstepped the limits of the 
speaker's feeling at the moment. Strietly speaking, this could only 
be known with approximate certainty after a very full acquaint- 
atice with the particular person's modes of speech. Very warm 
which would be fulsome, if not ridiculous, on the lips 
of an habitually stolid person, may be quite sincere when em- 
ployed by a lively and demonstrative man. So that, even if on a 
ima facie consideration a graceful compliment looks exaggerated, 
further reflection find reasons to doubt this first doubt itself. 
Eyen supposing, farther, that the lady thus complimented has good 
grounds for knowing that the person proffering the praise does not 
usually entertain so high an opinion of her skill as his language in 
the present case indicates, it does not follow that she will at once 
denounce the praise as silly or insulting flattery. For, since all 
raise expresses primarily the speaker's feeling, and not his general 
habit of Ieeling, Dat the single emotion of the moment, she cannot 
be at all sure that his declaration is insincere till she can ascertain 
in some other way the depth of the admiration he fees at this par- 
ticular instant. Now this is rarely possible, for it is very hazardous 
to reason that, because a man does not often manifest a certain 
emotion, he cannot be experiencing it at this moment. As a 
matter of fact, we are not unfrequently struck by the spectacle of 
a customarily quiet temperament suddenly waking up to a lively 
enthusiasm. , to return to our imaginary example, the per- 
son who praises the performanee of a lady musician may, for some 
undiscoverable reason, really have been impressed in quite an un- 
usual degree by this particular exercise of her art. And so it hap- 
that e can nearly always find plausible grounds in justi- 
fication of the more ambiguous praises which have been accorded 
them, and thus spare themselves the humiliation and pain of strip- 
off their newly-acquired laure!s. 
et once more, even if full and calm reflection leaves no doubt 


| and even backward adults by this kind of gentle flattery. This 
being so, it is scarcely to be expected that the person who receives 
; such stimulating compliments should repel them as disagreeable. 
| If only he is persuaded that the exaggeration is due solely to this 
| momentary preponderance of a generous feeling over a strict re+ 
gard for uth, the flattery may lose something of its value as a 
testimony to merit, but will still be very pleasant as a token of 
courteous and friendly sentiment. It is, we suspect, this ingredient 
of exaggerated praise which first made flattery a recognized part 
of courteous manners. The wearisomeness, not to say the repul- 

siveness, of fashionable adulation is due to its utterly senseless 
| disregard for truth, and to its lifeless and mechanical nature. 

There seems, then, reason to suppose that flattery in certain of 
its forms is not necessarily revolting even to generally truthful 
pessons, bat that it may find a place among the customs of the 
most retined forms of society. As the quality of veracity grows in 
delicacy and intensity, the province of flattery will of course be 
limited, but the considerations here dwelt on seem to favour the 
supposition that it will not soon grow out of date. It would be 
interesting, had we the space, to trace out the precise changes 
which intellectual and moral progress effects both in the dimen- 
sions aud in the form of flattery. Culture seems to do for flat- 
tery what it does for one of its opposites, ridicule; it limits its 

here, and partially disguises it by softening its expression. If 

ery is to be grateful to a sensible and truth-loving man or 
woman, it must clearly conform to several conditions. As we 
have remarked, it must not be too broad, wholly setting at 
defiance the bounds of truth, but must be recognizable as 
an approximation to the truth. Thus the compliment be- 
stowed should clearly point te a meritorious quality havin 
an undisputed existence. Further, it should never be forved 
on @ person in an obtrusive way. It should be couched 
in modest language, and not break violently on our attention in 
bald eulogistic epithets. And it should not be kept before our 
minds so as to arouse a full and embarrassing consciousness of the 
speaker's meaning, but rather appear as a transient element in a 
fugitive conversation. It is always better to let the praise be in- 
ferred from the language used than to declare it in direct terms, 
In this way it will be appreciated by a swift movement of fecling, 
while there will be no time for its arousing a painful self 
consciousness. Once more, flattery is always more acceptable 
when it seems to be the product of the moment, and not the 
result of premeditation, for in this case it has a greater 
— of reality. Or, if the speaker distinctly intends to 
indicate a deliberate wish to gratify, and so to show the exercise 
of forethought, the praise should be tendered with a cer- 
tain delicate skill so as to assure the recipient of the giver’s 
anxiety to make the offering as graceful as possible. The 
indirect ways of flattery are also worth attending to. One may 
flatter a person by saying to his intimate friend—for instance, 
his wife—something highly eulogistic, which it would be difficult 
to say to himself directly. Another and still more useful method 
is to flatter by action instead of by words, that is, by treating 
people as if they had a certain kind of merit or excellence. Thus 
we may studiously consult the taste of a lady whose wsthetic 
judgment we wish to extol, or may enlist the co-operation of a 
person ina benevolent scheme, and thus indirectly attribute to hima 
generous disposition. The advantage of this last mode of flatter- 
ing is that it escapes the necessity of even a slight verbal untruth- 
fulness. To appeal to a person's opinion is not the same thing as 
to declare him to be wise, even though he may be readily disposed 
to conjecture from the former that we mean the latter too. 


THE END OF THE “REVEREND” CONTROVERSY. 


We. write these words hopefully, as trusting that what ought 
to be will be, and that, with the late juliana of the Privy 
Couneil, we have heard thie last of the very silliest dispute that 
ever was stirred up. The absurd question as to the use of the 
adjective “ Reverend,” as applied on a tombstone to a Wesleyan 
minister, has been decided by the highest Court, not only in the 
way most cunsistent with common sense, but on the grounds most 
consistent with common sense. The whole question about which 
so much has been said is summed up in a few words by Sir 
William James. “The Dean of Arches assumes that ‘ Reverend ’ is 
rightly the title of a man who is episcopally ordained. What 
| connexion is there between episcopal ordination and the title of 
‘ Reverend’?” ‘Lo this question there is really no answer. As was 
shown over and over again in the evidence, and as must be familiar 
to every one who knows anything of the records of the last three or 
four hundred years, there is no connexion whatever between the 
two things. e judgment says, with the most perfect truth, “ In 
the opinion of their Lordships, ‘ Reverend’ is nota title of honour or 
courtesy ; it is a ae epithet.” This exactly hits the distinc- 
tion which both sides in this grotesque controversy seem to have 
failed to understand. The Wesleyan minister doubtless thought 
that, in claiming the epithet of “ Reverend,” he was in-some way as- 
serting his own position; the Vicar, im refusing to allow him the 
| epithet, doubtless thought that he was asserting his pesition. The 
th of them that 


| 
| as to the presence of verbal exaggeration in an act of praise, we do 
| not necessarily become indignant with the flatterer, or tread the 
agreeable offering under our feet. There are many cases in which 
| we are asstred of conscious exagyeration in a compliment paid to 
us, ae do not resent it. All wide departures from truth in the 
’ bestowa! of praise are of course offensive in themselves, and, when 
| seen to be resorted to for the purpose of triumphing over our vanity 
and credulity, pte 8 odious. But slight exaggerations, though 
| strictly speaking examples of flattery, do not always dtaleme. For 
these may spring solely from an amiable motive—namely, a desire 
to please and encourage the person so flattered. A strong wish in a 
oe direction may cause a slight deviation of language from [i 

even in the case of a hebitually truthful man, end a kindly | the disputed epithet has nothing whatever to do with the position of 

wish to find merit in others may easily carry a speaker a little | either of them, and that neither of them is in any way better or worse 

beyond the strict bounds of truthfal statement in apportioning | for the epithet being either granted or refused. The judgment 

ptaise. Nobody probably sees any harm in encouraging children | marks the distinction, which lies at the root of the whole matter, 
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between a title and an epithet. The arregular assumption of a title | 
might really be of importance, and it might be a duty to resist it ; 
no such duty can arise in the case of a mere epithet. For instance, 
if the Wesleyan body in d had, as it has in the United 
States, officers who claim the title of Bishop, to allow one of them 
to be described on a tombstone by the title of Bishop would be 

uite another thing from giving him the epithet of Reverend, Right 
Drenend, or any other. It would, to say the least, be a fair 
question, and worth arguing, whether to deseribe the Wesleyan 
minister in any formal way as a = was not an infringement 
alike of theological positions by which the Vicar probably holds 
himself bound, and even of the legal rights of the Bishop of the 
diocese. We do not presume to decide what the judgment of the 
Privy Council would be or ought to be in such a ease; but we do 
say that such a case would be altogether different from the present 
one, and that the arguments on both sides would have to be alto- 
gether different from what they were in this case. A title aagerts 
a fact or alleged fact; a mere honorary epithet asserts nothing. To 
eall a man Bishop, or Colonel, or Barrister-at-Law, is in truth to 
assert certain facts about him; merely to call him “ Reverend,” or 
“ Gallant,” or ‘“ Learned,” ex no fact whatever. As we 
showed long ago, the only difference between the two cases is that, 
while modern usage attaches the epithets of “Gallant” and 
“Learned” to members of two professions, and the epithet of 
“ Reverend” to a third, modern usage, or perhaps rather the zeal 
of the profession itself, has made the epithet in one ease stick 
somewhat eloser than it does in the other two. 

The judgment goes on tosum up the whole matter in the shortest 
and clearest way. This laudatory epithet “ has been used not for 
a great length of time, but for some considerable time by the clergy 
of theChureh of England.” That is to say, out of several floating 
epithets a process of natural selection fixed d as the special 

ithet of the clergy about the end of the seventeenth century or 
the beginning of the eighteenth. “It was used in ancient times 
by persons who were not el at all.” This needs no proof; 
indeed we suspect that survivals of this ancient practice might, as 
the Lord Chancellor himself hinted, be found still. We are not 
prepared with a case of the Lords of the Privy Council being 
called “ Reverend,” or * Right Reverend,” but we should not be in 
the least surprised if such a ease were to be found. ‘ It has been 
used, and is used in common parlance of social intercourse by (of ?) 
ministers of denominations separate from the Church of England.” 
And the usage which made “ Reverend” the special epithet of the 
clergy was fixed so late, and the time when it began to be given 
to ministers of other denominations came in so early, that, if 
there was any time during which the epithet wes always given 
to the Established clergy and was-never given to ministers of any 
other denomination, that time must have been a very short one. 
With these facts before him, it is hard to see how any rational 
man could help coming to the eonclusion of the Court, “It 
is impossible therefore to treat this as an exclusive possession of 
the Church of England.” The whole thing is simply a matter. of 
usage, involving no point of law, principle, or fact; and usage has 
long ago settled the question in favowr of the Wesleyan minister. 
And the Lord Chancellor goes on most pertinently to say “ that 
if ever there was a cxuse in which no possible misunde: i 
could arise, it would be here.” ‘“ There is no ence to the 
position of ordained minister in the Church of land. The 
statement is one which claims nothing more than what is actually 
the fact.” This-exactly hits the point. Had the words “ Wesleyan 
Minister ” not been added, we donot say that there would have been 
any just ground for all thie disturbance; but woe can understand 
that some people might think that there was just ground. As it 
is, the whole question was whether an honorary epithet, which 
has no legal or theological meaning, should be applied to a person 
who openly declares his own status as a Wesleyan minister. We 
can understand the anxiety of Nonconformist ministers to claim 
the epithet of Reverend, because, with many of them, the elaim 
is mainly a social one. At the same time, they would do well to 
abstain from the odd manifestations of temper on the subject 
which they sometimes show. We have heard of a case in which 
a Dissenting minister was very angry because a correspondent, 
writing in thethird person, having spoken of bim the first time as “the 
Rev. Mr. A.,” went on threugh the rest of the letter callinghimsimply 
“Mr. A.” Now, if we were writing in the third person, re 
to a Noneonformist minister or to a clergyman of the Established 
Church, it would never have come into our heads to use the epithet 
at all in the inside of the letter, though we should certainly use it 
for both in the address on the outside. If, instead of “ Reverend,” 
the disputed epithet had been “ Honourable,” the absurdity comes 
out more strongly. There have been people in our own day who 
have commonly Sees that epithet without having much right to it ; 
we can. conceive those persons being naturally angry if the epithet 
had beon omitted im the address, orm any deseription that was in the 
least formal; but we do not believe that they would have expected 

the word “ Honourable” to be tacked on to their names every time 
they were spoken of or to. On the other hand, there is something 
equally ludicrous in the importanee which some of theelergy 
attach to a mere epithet whieh asserta nothing and p nothing. 
There have been @ good many clergymen who would thiyk it 
spoken of as godly, , judicious, and eloquent—if the one pet 
epithet were left out. Now it appears that there are some whose 
zeal carries them the other way, who deelare that it will be an 
ingult to address them any more by an epithet which has been 


“desecrated.” Fora clergyman to object to be called “ Reverend ” 


because a Dissenting minister is called so too, seems as gretesque 
one way as what has hitherto been the climax the other way—ihe 
formula “ Rey. and Mrs. A. B.” ona card; Judicious Richard and 
Madam Joan would never have thought of that. 

Than the judgment of the Privy Council and the commente of 
the Lord Chancellor nothing can be better or clearer. They put 
plain sense into plain English. It is another thing when we.come 
to the comments of the Times, to the talk about “ unconscious 
sublimation of temporal accidents,” “reflex action,” and “ effer- 
vescences of ecclesiastical prejudice.” It is an elaborate confusion 
indeed when the Times says :— 

But when a Bishop talks of Episcopacy being of Divine institution, he 
unconsciou-ly transfers the Divine sanction to his title, his Palace, his 
social position, and all his temporal prerogatives; and, similarly, when an 
Incumbent maintains, as he may think himself in duty bound, his claim to 
be the only true possessor of Ministerial authority, he transfers the peculiar 
prerogative thus implied to his title, his “ freehold,” and all:the customary 
privileges of his position, forgetting that the latter, at,all-events, age mere 
matters of social or legal prescription, and are liable to be withdyawn at 
any moment by the secular authority which bestowed them. 

Now those Bishops who would insist most strongly on,episcopacy 
as a divine institution are just those who are least likely to 
transfer the divine sanction to their palaces, their.social position, 
and all their temporal prerogatives. As for transferring it. ko their 
titles, that depends on what is meant by their titles, For the.title 
of ee Bony is, for the fact that they are ali that is, implied in 
the t gical term Bishop—they would claim.a divine sanction. 
They would claim no such sanction for the temporal title of “ Lord,” 
still less for the mere epithet of “ Reverend” or “ Right Revenend,” 
unless they fell into the strange mistake of the Bishop 
of Lincoln in fancying that those epithets implied or 
denied any theological proposition. So in the case of the im 
cumbent, the Times pel aes confounds law and usage. Why 
does the Times put “freehold” in commas? No.one doubts that 
the clergyman holds his tithe and glebe by a freehold tenure. No 
one doubts, on the other hand, that an Act of Parliament may at. 
any time take them away. But, as long as the law secures tham to 
him, he only does his duty to himself and his successors in dgfend- 
ing his rights. But this has nothing todo withthe present.contro- 
versy, because to call the Wesleyan minister “ Reverend ” impli 

nothing in any way inconsistent with the freehold rights of the 
Viear. As for “customary privileges,” “legal and. social, prescrip- 
tion,” the Times must be a little more explicit, before we know 
what it means. What is “legal or social prescription”? Legal. 
prescription is one thing; social prescription ie apether ; “cus- 
tomary privileges ” may mean Easter offerings ; they may mean the 
epithet of “Reverend.” But Easter offerings and the epithet of 
“ Reverend” stand on altogether diiferent grounds. The “ tepaporal 
power,” if by that is meant King, Lords, and Commons, may 
undoubtedly withdraw an thing that it has hestowed, or any- 
Cone, else bestowed; no law can limit its 
powers ; but the ordinary exercise of those powers is limited by 


.the rules of common sense. It is qui ble that the temporal 


re pags an Act to deprive the clergy either of their free- 
olds or of their Easter offerings. But the temporal power of the 
United Kingdom must have greatly its character if it ever 
sits down to make an Act of Parliament to say who shall be called. 
“ Reverend” and who shall not. , 


GOVERNORS AND CONSULS. 


— are not a few professions which have very much the 
character of lotteries, but none more so perhaps than our 
foreign and colonial civil serviees. A gentleman who has shown 
more or less eapacity for the post is gazetted Governor of one 
of our dependencies. He may have been painfully climbing 
the ladder of promotion hand over hand, and have received at last a 
tardy recompense for meritorious, though obscure, official services. 
He may have been a man of fashion distressingly out at elbows, 
whose unsuspected administrative talents have attracted the notice 
of some personage of influenee like the Marquis of Steyne ; or he 
may have had the fortune to have conspicuously in public 
life, and the gratitude of his y rewards him for a consis- 
tently loyal devotion with a position and income whieh will be 
exceedingly welcome. The fortunate recipient of the favours of 
the Colonial Office finds his new dignity more or less pleasant and 
itable. He may be set down on the Gold Coast, or in some 
ever-stricken islet of the West Indies, to console himself for in- 
salubrious exile with the maxim that every land is a native 
country to the brave; or his lines may fall to him im lucrative 
among the pastures and gold-mines of Australasia, or 
in the scented forests of Oeylon. But, whatever his imme- 
diate fate, the only thing certain in his prospeets is their 
uneertainty, wnless indeed he should command extraordinary in- 
terest. He may perchance deal too vigorously with local disturb- 
ances to please that sentiment at home which nat 
sways the opinions of his superiors, in which ease he will be re- 
called, to be shelved for life, and may think himself lucky if he 
escapes the criminal tribunals. Or, without committing himself 
to some military faur that excites so general a sensation 
that it is impossible for the authorities to condone it, he may 
simply fail to give satisfaction to the gentlemen who are in a 
measure responsible for his administratioa. Or, again, when he has 
served his term, should he have no backers at head-quarters, his 
application may be quietly ignored when he petitions fora new 
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appointment. In either of these cases, the unfortunate man su“ers 

e miseries of a sudden collapse of dignity and prosperity. Ile 
who, a month or two before, was a little monarch, ruling his 
pat realm almost autocratically by the aid of deferential 

inisters or an obsequious Council, finds himself “lord of him- 
self, that heritage of woe,” and of next to nothing besides. The 
odds are that his ex-Excellency has little or no private fortune, 
and the recent occupant of Government House has to huddle 
himself, his family, and his suite of a single nursemaid, into cramped 
lodgings in Pimlico or Bayswater, while he dances disheartening 
attendance at the Colonial Office. It is a painful change from 
easy and dignified competence to shabby pinching; his dreams of 
laying by from his official income had vanished in smoke as 
he awoke to the inevitable claims on him; and, on the con- 
trary, he has probably brought home a schedule of debts by 
way of memorial of his tenure of office. He has arranged 
with his creditors to settle by instalments, which involves 
him in a series of periodical defaults and expostulations. No 
wonder that he grows more and more pressing for re-employ- 
ment, before he shall have been absolutely crushed under the 
accumulating weight of his difficulties. No wonder that he is 
more indefatigable than ever in his visits to the Colonial Office. 
The gentlemen who make it the business of their department to its 
unwelcome suitors at bay begin to regard him as a bugbear inste 
of a mere cipher; the very messengers in the corridors come to detest 
him, and to dread the perpetually recurring visitations which they 
cannot prevent. And all the time he regularly goes the rounds of 
his limited circle of acquaintances, imploring them to help him 
with their exertions in quarters possible and impossible. There is 
just one chance in a hundred that he may prevail by importunity, 
and that his much crying may obtain him a fresh lease of 
official life, to expire again under aggravated circumstances. But 
then there are ninety-nine chances in a hundred that the good- 
humoured, hospitable administrator settles down into a moody 
discontented man, with wishes, and even with wants, out of all 
proportion to his means. Such extreme instances, we may admit, 
are exceptional. Able and trustworthy men, as a rule, will have 
something like justice done them in the end ; and intelligent civilians 
who have enjoyed good opportunities ought to win favour in high 
yee in the course of their career. But it must be remembered 

t even the ablest man is at a disadvantage when he is out of 
= and mind in a tranquil community somewhere on the other side 
of the world; prejudice is more easily created than partiality ; even 
a brief interval between a couple of appointments may leave a 
legacy of permanent embarrassments ; and in any case such an ex- 
treme contingency as we have suggested, being always more or 
uy on the cards, must make the most sanguine of men occasion- 

anxious. 

After all, however, if high colonial administration is a lottery, 
there is brilliancy as well as substance in the prizes to be drawn in 
it. The Colonial Governor has his cares like crowned heads and 
their viceroys, but even at Cape Coast Castle or St. Kitts he 
presides over a petty court, and may count on receiving the re- 
— consideration due to the mouthpiece of Imperial authority. 

er Majesty’s Consuls, on the other hand, have few of the conso- 
lations of pomp in their more prolonged exiles, and must content 
themselves with “influence” in place of power. As for the plea- 
sures of congenial society, nothing can more precarious than 
their prospects in this respect, unless they chance to have some 
definite information beforehand as to the place where their ser- 
vices are required. Good things there are, no doubt. Paris is 
by no means a di ble place of residence; existence may be 
made very tolerable on the shores of the Bay of Naples or Palermo, 
especially if you have a weakness for sunshine or a tendency to 
ed complaints. But then, again, conceive what a man’s 

ings must be on receiving his sentence to some city peopled by 
fanatics on the shores of the Arabian Gulf, or to some swamp- 
girdled charnel-house among the lagoons of Central America. The 
appointment may startle him, but he has practically no choice but 
to accept. So he gets his will duly executed in London, should he 
be lucky enough to have any property to bequeath, and proceeds to 
lay in a supply of quinine and Persian powder, with any other 
medicaments and specifics recommended for the local diseases and 
insects. The metal cases of his baggage are disagreeably suggestive 
of white ants and such omnivorous vermin. His fellow-passengers 
on board ship, with their sallow complexions, sunken cheeks, and 
shrivelled forms, are anything but exhilarating spectacles, disposed 
as he is to depression at any rate. Yet most of them will tell him 
with cheerful self-congratulation that they are bound to their homes 
in neighbouring cities that stand considerably higher in the sanitary 
scale than the low-lying seaport which is to be the seat of his con- 
sulate. When he casts anchor before it and comes on deck to gaze, 
possibly first appearances may be reassuring. The bay that is to be 
special scene of his maritime jurisdiction is enlivened with some 
show of shipping. The town itself is picturesquely situated on roll- 
ing ground sloping back from a shelving beach, and commanded by 
a whited citadel with imposing tiers of batteries. Long quays of 
Massive masonry stretch their arms into the water, palm and other 
feathering aud umbrageous trees cast their shace here and there 
among the blocks of houses, while the place is girdled with masses 
of green, where irrigated clearings that look like gardens seem to 
run back into the virgin forest. He steps into the boat to be 
ulled ashore, and with each stroke of the oarsan illusion vanishes. 
weed-grown quays are but the dry and moulderiug bones of 

the former substance of great prosperity. The water has silted 
into shallows; no dredging is done in harbour; nor can any 


vessel of burden come alongside the wharf. The houses still 
look imposing from the sea, because they were solidly built 
several centuries ago. But the stucco has disappeared, the 
woodwork is in decay, even the walls are cracked and the roofs 
fissured by volcanic disturbances. The streets are encumbered 
by all manner of garbage that has been neglected by the dogs 
and the vultures, and the new comer’s heart sinks within him 
when he goes looking for an eligible residence. He soon dis- 
covers that the social attractions of the place are as deceptive as 
the honeycombed guns that frown through the embrasures of the 
batteries. As for its society, the richest of the merchants are little 
given to hospitality. The most he may expect of them is a 
gracious smile and a cup of sugared water at one of their “At 
homes,” if he should not have been sent unanimously to Coventry 
for discharging his duties to their prejudice. His consular 
colleagues tender him official courtesies; but,even if he escapes 
being the object of their jealousy and political intrigues, three 
or four families of promiscuous nationalities form but a limited 
circle from which to select the companions of one’s solitude. At 
first he goes out for riding exercise in those glorious forests over 
which distance threw its halo of enchantment. But he finds that 
at the best of times they exhale languor and disease from the 
masses of rotting ites that are interwoven through the dense 
undergrowth ; and even if he can force his way along almost im- 
practicable tracks, it is as much as his life is worth to be belated 
in their shade after sundown. If he lives through the accli- 
matizing fever that sooner or later visits each new arrival, or esca 
the virulent epidemics which at intervals crowd the cemeteries, 
he may possibly grow case-hardened to the climate with time 
and careful living. But at all events the temperature and atmo- 
sphere will conspire with the other depressing influences of the 
lace to make a burden of some of the best years of his existence. 

et nothing can be more delicate than applying to headquarters 
for a transfer. The dissatisfied functionary may obtain his recall 
without a subsequent reappointment, or may simply exchange the 
fryipe-pen for the fire. 

Her Majesty’s Consuls more than most other people have reason 
to regret the good old times. In former days some of the most 
disagreeable consulates had compensations which made them emi- 
nently desirable to many people. These agents of the Foreign 
Office had free liberty to trade, and necessarily they had special 
advantages in trading. But now official personages must shun 
even the appearance of evil, and all that is rigidly forbidden. 
There are no longer fortunes to be made in “_ to tea and 
Buenos A bullocks, in Brazilian dyes and Honduras maho- 
ganies. Fees are frequently commuted for hard and fast salaries, 
while long leaves of absence can only be obtained subject to incon- 
venient pecuniary drawbacks. On the other hand, the expenses 
and duties of the position have been increasing with the expansion of 
the national commerce and enterprise. A Consul who is already 
puzzled to make the two ends meet must often be considerably out 
of pocket when he finds a crew of his shipwrecked countrymen 
thrown on his hands. And a kind-hearted gentleman representing 
the British Government and nation cannot churlishly shut his 
purse when the widow and the orphan come crying for assistance, 
although he may know that it is very much more than doubt- 
ful whether his superiors will ever recoup him his outlay. Add 
to all this that every now and then a man conscious of unusual 
gifts and experience finds himself condemned to an indefinite 

riod of humiliating banishment in the place of all others where 

is talents can be least turned to account—Captain Burton at 
Trieste, for example, and Mr. Gifford P; ve at St. Thomas— 
and we may safely assume that the service is seldom a bed of 
roses to those employed in it. It does not seem too much to say 
that, having to the best interests of the country, there 
are certain modifications that might be advantageously made in 
the position of British Consul abroad, even if they involved some 
trifling increase in expenditure. 


AN AQUARIUM IN NUBIBUS. 


VERY person of right feeling will, we are sure, s thize 
the “Duke of Edinburgh on the 
position in we Bor he has been placed by the Directors of the Royal 
Aquarium. His Royal Highness is of course, in the absence of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, an important member of the 
Royal Family, and he is also to a certain extent identified with the 
most popular branch of the national service. Add to this his 
characteristic liberality in the patronage of art, and it will at once 
be understood that he is a personage who ought to be treated with 
proper respect, particularly by those who claim to be not only loyal 
subjects, but in a special sense the friends of art and science. This, 
however, does not appear to have been the opinion of the Directors 
of the Royal Aquarium. These gentlemen, having obtained the 
use of the Duke’s name for their pufling advertisements, further 
prevailed on his good-nature to consent to preside at the ceremony 
of opening their great national institution. His Royal Highness 
was probably much impressed by the exalted style in which 
“the advancement of science, literature, and art, in all its (sic) 
branches,” was proclaimed in the circulars of the Company as the 
object of its existence ; and he was no doubt justified in assuming 
that preparations had really been made to carry out the 
professions of the prospectus. If there was one thing more than 
another which the Directors were supposed to have at heart, it was 
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the promotion of science in the form ofan aquarium. It is under 
this name, in fact, that the enterprise is presented to the public, 
and it was naturally expected that an aquarium would be the great 
feature of the exhibition. It turns out, however, that, whatever 
else the exhibition may be, it is not an aquarium, since it contains 
neither water nor fish. It is stated, indeed, that some day or other 
it will become an aquarium in reality as well as name, and the 
tanks are already provided. This, however, is a question of the 
future, and it may occur to some people that a sham Aquarium 
consisting of empty tanks is an odd sort of speculation to be “ in- 
augurated ” by a member of the Royal Family. But here we come 
upon at least one good ena which this enterprise has providentially 
served. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, and this fiasco in 
the slums of Westminster has been the means of enabling the Daily 
Telegraph, after years of struggle with the dictionary, to use a long 
word in something nearly approaching to its correct grammatical 
significance. It has discovered, witha joy and pride which reminds 
one strongly of M. Jourdain, that it has been using “ the word in- 
auguration ” ever since it was born without having the faintest idea 
of its true meaning; but the happy thought has at last flashed upon 
it that inauguration “ should generally be used in its obsolete sense, 
as signifying a good omen of that which is to come.” Whether 
this means that it is a good omen that a public exhibition should 
pretend to be what it is not, we cannot say, but the case referred 
to does not quite strike us in that light. It might perhaps be said 
that, if it is ominous of anything, it is ominous of empty preten- 
sions. The Datly News, which seems to be gradually slipping into 
the old clothes of the Telegraph, gets, in treating of this subject, 
into a mysterious bewilderment about “ Dagon the fish-god, 
ancient father of mermaids,” which, on “calm reflection,” it 
identifies with “the Sun-god, far-shooting Apollo, the god of 
music himself”; and it then asks, “ What is Apollo but the 
Belin of our woad-stained ancestors?” with more of the same 
stuff, all leading up to the moral that, though people may have 
been deluded into season-tickets and themselves 
ridiculous with the name of Fellows, under the impression that 
they were to see an Aquarium, it does not in the least matter that 
no Aquarium exists, because, “if the fishes are not there, the tanks 
for them are.” It is possible that this writer might not show the 
same equanimity if, on purchasing an article in a shop, the shop- 
keeper handed him an empty parcel of brown paper and string, and 
assured him that the contents were immaterial. A casual ad- 
mission further on perhaps explains the writer’s confusion of mind. 
It appears that the Council of the Society “entertained their 
friends at an elegant déjeuner in the Reading Room,” and that 
“ample justice was done to the faisans au soleil, the saumon a la 
“way and other delicacies provided by Messrs. Bertram and 
Roberts.” 

The Times’ reporter, although also in a genial mood, is some- 
what more guarded in his language. He treats the question 
pretty much as if it were a conundrum:—When is an aquarium 
not an aquarium? “ This Aquarium,” he says, “is not so much 
an aquarium as something else”; and then he goes over the long 
list of promises put forth by the Company, adding sententiously, 
“All this, and much more is promised,” but “ not quite all this is 
there at present.” Then he goes off on a hopeful tack, and says, 
“ There is no reason why such an attempt should not prove success- 
ful, and to judge from the programme, no pains will be spared to 
make it so.” We should have thought that the mistake of judging 
such people as the Directors of the Royal Aquarium by the pro- 
fessions with which their pro; me is stuffed had just been very 
clearly demonstrated by the melancholy emptiness of the exhibition, 
which is admitted to be “‘not quite all there at present.” It is possible 
that at some future time the Directors may fulfil their promises, but 
this is for the present perhaps a poor consolation for those who have 
paid their money to see what is “ not quite all there.” The Zimes’ re- 
porter indeed has a faint perception of this himself, for he remarks, 
witha dull sobriety in striking contrast to the animated, but rather 
incoherent, gaiety of the Daily News’ gentleman, that “it may pos- 
sibly "—he will go as far as ibly—“ be a question whether it 
would not have been better to wait a little while longer, till there 
was some more immediate evidence in the present of the promise 
of the future.” How exquisitely delicate a mode of suggesting non- 
delivery of goods!’ The Royal Aquarium is certainly not the only 
speculation of the day in regard to which investors would be glad 
to see “ more immediate evidence in the present of the promise of 
the future.” But then, again, the luncheon has its effect, and it 
occurs to the writer, with a twinge of remorse, that “ this is a ques- 
tion which, under the circumstances, it would be ungenerous to 
urge.” The question seems to us to be, whether a newspaper reporter, 
writing for the public, should not honestly say how far a particular 
entertainment comes up to the glowing promises of a Directors’ pro- 
spectus, instead of inventing excuses for taking people’s money 
under what looks very like false pretences. Before the Aquarium 
was opened the truth should have been disclosed as to the 
condition of the interior. What the Aquarium is at present 
is simply a public promenade, with music and refreshments. 
There is, indeed, what is called a picture gallery, but a 
glance at the collection is sufficient to show what chance 
there is of art being promoted by such an exhibition, or by the 
lottery connected with it. One of the chief attractions of this esta- 
blishment was, we understood, to be that it would be the favourite 


resort of the British aristocracy; but as yet the aristocracy seem | 
to be unaccountably holding aloof. The Daily Telegraph kindly | 
suggests that this can only be because “ Society is still absent from | 
town,” and that what “the company lacked in quality it made up , 


in quantity”; but it may be feared that, even when Society returns 
to town, quantity rather than quality will still be the chief char- 
acteristic of the company. 

Whatever else the Aquarium may be, there can be no doubt as 
to Messrs. Bertram and Roberts's part of it; that is real and con- 
spicuous enough, and pervades the whole building. Art is perha 
represented by their coloured bottles, and science by the ae 
they supply. Any one who had not read the prospectuses of 
the Company would certainly imagine that the chief object of this 
noble institution is, as the Duke of Edinburgh beautifully re- 
marked, “to conduce to the moral and intellectual prepress as 
well as the material welfare of the people ” by promoting the trade 
of enterprising publicans. If his Royal Highness knew anything 
of the “ splendid situation ” of which he spoke, he would be aware 
that the sale of liquor was sufficiently provided for there already. 
One class for which it seems to be supposed that the Aquarium 
is likely to have great attractions is perhaps indicated by the 
Daily News, which thinks “it may be well to remind” its 
readers “ that after dusk on weekdays no lady will be admitted 
unless accompanied by a gentleman.” It is evident, there- 
fore, that the Directors are prepared to exercise that ‘“ watch- 
ful care over their future arrangements” which the Duke of 
Edinburgh hinted at as “urgently demanded in this populous 
district,” and that with a “gentleman” to every “lady” decorum 
will be provided for as amply as the more material wants of Messrs, 
Bertram and Roberts’s customers. We have heard that the same 
rule prevails at some of the music halls, though whether it is very 
effectual may perhaps be doubted. 

Such then, in its present state at any rate, is the exhibition 
which was described by the Duke of Edinburgh as “the natural 
result ” of the part taken by his lamented father in the Exhibition 
of 1851. Although it is true that in one sense the Royal Aquarium 
comes by natural descent from the first Exhibition, its character- 
istics are very different indeed from the high and disinterested 
aims of the chief promoter of the honourable and successful 
enterprise of twenty-five years ago. It was certainly not during the 
Prince Consort's life that refreshment contracts became the main- 
spring of great Exhibitions for the advancement of science and 
art, and there can be no question as to the sincerity of his often- 
expressed desire for the refinement and elevation of public taste. 
It is melancholy to think that these theoretically noble projects 
should have since fallen into the hands of hucksters and item 
and that a cry for the “advancement of science and art” should 
now be the common cant of every puffing showman. There is, of 
course, no reason whatever why the 5 Ne mt en whether as an 
aquarium or only as a public-house with a licence for music, should 
not be conducted in a respectable manner, and prove profitable to its 

romoters; but the character of the speculation can be more safely 
judged from its results than from its preliminary pretensions. If 
the music is lively, and Messrs. Bertram and Roberts's tap 
satisfactory, there will no doubt be plenty of people who will find 
this sort of amusement suit them ; tes there is no necessity for 
trading on honoured names in the sale of such wares, or for keeping 
up the hollow pretence of anxiety about “science, literature, and 
art in all its branches.” 


MONTALEMBERT AND HIS CRITICS. 


T was not without considerable amusement that we read a 
per in last week's Tablet headed “The late Count de 
Montalembert and Dr. Déllinger.” Its object is to endorse an 
article which is quoted at full length, from the Revue Générale 
of Brussels, by the Baron de Haulleville, “a Belgian nobleman of 
high standing and unimpeachable character.” This “ communica- 
tion,” we are solemnly assured, seriously affects “the religious 
memory of one, and the literary honesty of another, of the two 
distinguished writers” just named, as well as the “ controversial 
character of a no less distinguished English statesman ”—namely, 
Mr. Gladstone. These are grave charges certainly, and we turned 
with some curiosity to Baron de Haulleville’s article to see how 
they were made out. The corpus delicti, so to call it, appears to 
be the posthumous publication of d letter of Montalembert to Dr. 
Déllinger, written a week before the opening of the Vatican 
Council, to which we called attention ourselves not long ago *, 
and of a paper of his on the political condition of Spain, originally 
written for the Correspondant, which declined to admit it, an 
English translation of which appeared last year in the Contem- 
porary Review. The publication of these two papers without the 
sanction of the Countess de Montalembert is stigmatized 
by the wrathful Daron as a violation of “common decency,” 
and “an insult to the memory of one of the most illustrious 
champions of the Catholic cause in the present erg af Now 
the first thing that strikes one is that the two heads of indict- 
ment, like the Kilkenny cats, are mutually destructive of each 
other. If it was a breach of decency to publish what so seriously 
compromises Montalembert’s religious character, then it is futile 
to plead in the same breath that it does not really compromise it 
at all. Yet this is precisely the Baron’s position. “ You will not 
find,” he says, in the letter—the italics are our own—“a word of 
disloyalty to the Church, the mother and mistress of all nations” ; 
and he complains of the false “ judgments passed upon it.” Buti 
the letter itself breathes the unchanged spirit of loyal orthodoxy, 


* Saturday Review, November 13, 1875. 
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surely, from his own point of view, the kindest thing to Montalem- 
bert’s memory was to publish the text of it in full, and thus give 
the world an opportunity of estimating at their true value the 
floating rumours which had got about on high authority as to his 
change of mind. Of course the real question is what is meant by 
“loyalty to the Ohurch,” which may have borne a very different 
sense in Montalembert’s mind from that assigned to it by his too 
officious apologist. Of the 7 to the Pope gw in this 
letter of his we shall have a word to say —— eanwhile, 
if Baron de Haulleville rightly interprets these last utterances of 
Montalembert, why should he accuse Dr. Déllinger of “ blackening 
r” and committing a “ scandalous” breach of confidence in 

giving them to the world ? His case strongly reminds one of the old 
story of the borrower of the broken kettie, who pleaded, first, that 
it was broken before he had it; secondly, that, if he had broken 
it, he had mended it; and, thirdly, that it was never broken at 
all. As to the rest of the article, which is occupied with a pane- 
ic on Montalembert’s early zeal for Catholicism, it is neither 

re nor there to the argument. 

So much for the indictment as a whole, but it is worth while to 
examine its separate counts a little more in detail. And first as 
to the bad faith and indecency charged on Dr. Déllinger and Mr. 
Gladstone for publishing these papers of Montalembert’s without 
the authority of his widow. Now, even if the facts were exactly 
as their assailant states them, his case would be a very weak one. 
It is absurd to treat the writings of a prominent public character 
like Montalembert, dealing entirely with public questions, and ad- 
dressed to friends also holding positions of public interest and 
trust, as mere private letters, over which his family may claim abso- 
lute control. There must clearly be a limit to this sort of deference 
somewhere, and it is difficult to see what can be fairer to the 
memory of the departed than to publish what he himself deliberately 
wrote on great public questions of the day, and what was, 
certainly in one instance, very probably in both, distinctly 
intended for publication when written. As regards the article on 
Spain, indeed, we happen to know that Baron de Haulleville’s 
statement of facts is as inaccurate as his indignation is misplaced. 
Mr. Gladstone, if we are not entirely misinformed, had no more to 
do with its publication than the Baron himself. The statement 
therefore that Dr. Déllinger, in reply toa request of Montalembert’s 
executors that it might not be published, “sent his copy of this 
paper to his friend, Mr. Gladstone, who forwarded it to the Con- 
temporary Review,” is a pure invention. This sufficiently disposes 
of one alleged “ violation of the repose of the faithful departed,” 
by publishing a paper expressly composed by the author for a 

rench Catholic periodical, which, however, refused to insert it. 
And now to turn to the other occasion “ when the German enemies 
of the Roman Church, in their Satanic hatred, sought to forge to 
themselves weapons out of the fragments of the sarcophagus of one 
of the staunchest Christians of our century.” Montalembert’s letter 
to Dr. Déllinger of November 7, 1869, already mentioned, contains 
the deliberate record of his view of the approaching Council and 
the state of parties in the Church. It is a letter dealing exclusively 
with public ecclesiastical questions in the Roman communion, 
written by one of the most distinguished Roman Catholic laymen 
of the present century. The writer might have reasons for not 
printing it ‘at the time, but, unless he had expressly directed 
that it should be treated as private, there can obviously 
be no sort of lupeepinty in its humous publication, 
even if he did not, as he very probably did, contemplate and intend 
this himself. For he says expressly that he writes from “ his 
coffin,” and “with a voice which already, as it were, comes from 
the other world.” There is no more, we may add, of “ eloquent 
irritability” about the letter—which is Baron de Haulleville’s 
account of it—than about the other publications of a writer who 
could never forget that he was an orator, and when most im- 
ioned in his languuge was most entirely himself. The irrita- 

belongs entirely to the critic who so far forgets himself as to 
call its publication “ indecent,” “ scandalous,” and “ Satanic.” 

At the same time it would be affectation to say that we do 
not perfectly comprehend the real grounds of this outburst of 
passionate invective, though it might have been more discreet not 
to let the cat out of the bag in so very conspicuous a manner. The 
Baron and his friends cannot of course fail to be perfectly aware 
that what he calls euphemistically “ the judgments powcr | on the 
letter” by Liberal Catholics are, in faet, the judgments passed in 
the letter on his own party, now dominant in the Roman Catholic 
Church. There may be “not a word of disloyalty to the 
Church,” and the illustrious author himself would undoubt- 
edly have insisted that his Catholic orthodoxy remained un- 
changed to the last. But when he “lashed a school of invective and 

pression,” he was lashing precisely that school of which the 

Générale in Belgium and the Tablet in England are the 
accredited organs; and his own words leave no room for doubt 
that his sense of loyalty to the Church was very far from including 
an unlimited devotion to what he calls “ the idol of the Vatican.” 
On the contrary, he winds up his letter with the startling avowal 
that, “‘ of all the mysteries presented by the history of the Church, 
I know none that or equals this transformation, so rapid 
and complete, of the ch Oatholie Church into a basse-cour de 
Panticamera du Vatican.” We must further remind the Baron de 
Haulleville that, if the judgments passed on this letter by all who 
read it in its natural and obvious sense are an insult to Monta- 
lembert’s memory, the chief offender is no less a persovage than 
the infallible head of his Church. The Pope, at all events, to 
whom the dying patriot’s vigorous denunciations of Vaticanism 


had been reported at the time, by ne means shared the Baron’s 
opinion that “his generous soul never carried him beyond the 
lawful bounds of the rationabile obsequium.” A few hours after the 
news of Montalembert’s death reached Rome, in March 1870, 
the Pope happened to be receiving a large body of foreign- 
ers, chiefly Pocodhmnen, to whom he at once disburdened hig 
mind on the subject of the departed Count with that extreme 
frankness which is habitual to him. “TI était malheureusement 
de ces Catholiques libéraux qui ne sont que demi-catholiques, 
Il y a quelques jours il écrivait des paroles”—here his Holiness 
paused, cal then proceeded to express his hope that the Count had 
made a good death, adding, with a ludicrous misapprehension of 
his real character, that pride was his great fault. Meanwhile, 
the French in Rome had been invited toa solemn Requiem for 
Montalembert’s soul at the church of St. Louis, as is usual in the 
case of Roman patricians, of whom he had been made one. When, 
however, some twenty French bishops, and a large number of 
priests and laymen, assembled next morning at the church doors, 
they found M. Veuillot, the editor of the Univers—Monta- 
lembert’s old and bitter enemy—stationed there to inform them 
that the Pope had forbidden any service being held or prayers 
offered for the departed Count. The intense feeling of disgust 
excited among the French by this procedure was, however, 
rivately intimated to the Pope, probably by the French Am- 
ieee M. de Banneville; and, accordingly, some days after- 
wards, he drove privately to an out-of-the-way church, where he 
ensconced himself in the tribune, and directed abishop who was there 
to say mass pro quodam Carolo, It was then officially announced in 
the Giornale di Roma that, “ in consideration of the former services 
of Count de Montalembert, his Holiness had ordered a mass to be 
said for him at Sta. Maria Transpontana, and had himself assisted 
at it.” And the Papal journalists were instructed to explain, as of 
course the Tablet at once did, that the previous prohibition had 
been issued because the Requiem “ was intended rather as a poli- 
tical demonstration than a religious act” (of which there was no 
shadow of evidence), and all the arrangements had been made by 
the late Mgr. de Merode, Montalembert’s brother-in-law, and a 
member of the Pope’s household, whose fervent Ultramontanism 
nobody ever dreamt of calling in question. So much for Papal 
gratitude. Our object, however, in recalling the circumstance here 
is to point out how entirely Pius IX.’s estimate of the true signi- 
fieance of these later utterances of Montalembert’s confirms the 
view which Baron de Haulleville calls “an insult to the memo 
of one of the most illustrious defenders of the Catholic cause. 
We may add that the Tabiet, which now reproduces and endorses 
his angry complaints, must have fully shared that view at the time, 
for it devoted an article to showing that, throughout his proceedi 
about the Requiem, “the prudence and the charity of Pius 
have been equally conspicuous.” 

The plain fact is, that Montalembert had come to see 
through the real drift and spirit of modern Ultramontanism, 
and was determined, in his own words, “to protest,” though 
with his dying breath, “against the abominations (bassesses) 
to be brought forward at the Vatican Oouncil, and which 
may even prevail there,” as they did. This was clearly 
understood by everybody at the time, and by no one better than 
by the Pope himself, who accordingly denounced him as half an 
apostate, a charge freely re-echoed in Ultramontane circles. But 
now, after the lapse of five or six years, Ultramontanes are be- 
coming sensitive to the scandal of having the name of so con- 
spicuous and devoted a champion of the Catholic cause arrayed 
against them, and therefore wish to prove that he never meant 
what, after this “indiscreet” and “indecent” publication of his 
letters, they are no longer able to deny that he very distinctly said. 
Their speech on the subject is the reverse of “ silvern,” but for their 
own interests silence would have been comparatively “ golden.” 


THE SOLDIER’S WANTS. 


HE letters of Archdeacon Wright in the Times on the con- 
dition and wants of the private soldier furnish further support 
to the vpinion that no satislactory improvement in our military 
system can be made without a considerable increase of expenditure. 
He assumes that the country is determined not to have conscription 
or any approach to it, and he does not attempt, as some writers and 
speakers do, to evade the only practicable alternative. He contends 
at the pay and rations of the soldier are too small, and that the 
regulations of the service are often highly worrying; and, su 
posing that a better class of men could be induced to enter the 
army, we may allow that they must be treated differently. But 
the latter point will not be of much practieal importance until 
the former has beenadjusted. Archdeacon Wright proposes that the 
soldier's ration of meat, now three-quarters of a pound, should be 
1 Ib., and his ration of bread, now 1 |b., should be 14 1b., and that 
with this should be issued groceries and vegetables, and’ a cash 
payment of 8d. a day. But, he says, under the short-service 
system that small increase would not make the men contented. 
young soldier who has enlisted for six years soon begins to 
look forward to the time of his discharge; he has quite enough 
money for the present, but learns that he has but a poor future 
before him. On his discharge he will have a mere 4d.a day, 
and periodical trouble therewith; and, what will be worse, as a 
carpenter, or brickmaker, or bricklayer, his hand will have lost its 
cunning, and masters are not very ready to employ those who 
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have been soldiers. To meet this difficulty, Archdeacon 
Wright would, im addition to the pay and rations already 
mentioned, put aside 3d. per day hr the recruit from the 
day he enters the service, which would, at the end of six 
years, amount to nearly 30/. He should receive that money—1ol. 
on a tol. six months after, and ro/. at the end of a year. 
That would start him well, and enable him to settle down com- 
fortably. But how is he to be kept ready and willing in the 
Reserve, for that is “a most important matter”? To secure this, 
his retaining fee must be worth caring for. He should have on 
leaving the colours 8/. a year for the first six years in the Reserve, 
and 12/. a year for the second six years, or until the soldier reaches 
forty-five years of age, when he would be freed from all military 
duty, save in any great national emergency. Such is this writer's 
estimate of the necessity of the position; and if we assume a 
Reserve of 200,000 men, which is the least that ought to satisfy 
us, We arrive at an annual charge for pay alone of 2,000,000/. 

In a more recent letter the Archdeacon, without. going 
further into figures, enforces in general terms the obvious but neg- 
lected truth that, if the country would insure safety, it must 
pay the full premium. He desires a fair trial for the short-service 
system, by which he appears to mean that as much money is to be 
spent as will obtain as many men as we want: and, of course, if 
enough money is forthcoming, almost any system may be made to 
work, But it is to be feared that the Government will not venture 
to ask for means to out his or any other adequate plan, or, if 
it does, the Opposition will be tempted to pretend that less means 
would suffice. He urges that the army should have quiet. All 
ranks, he says, are unsettled because no one knows what is coming 
next. “The country is ever being told of schemes which will 
make soldiering cheap and popular,” and unfortunately there are 
people who can themselves «ae and will try to persuade others, 
that such schemes are practicable. There has been enough of 
tinkering, and it may be hoped that these letters will help to 
open people’s minds to perceive what is really wanted. The 
Archdeacon descants eloquently on the claims of a certain 
corporal to eivil employment under Government, and although 
we heartily wish his advocacy of this and similar cases may be 
successful, yet we must own that the “gushing” style in which 
he writes rather shakes our faith in his calculations. Sentient 
and statistics are not necessarily antagonistic, although they seldom 
dwell together harmoniously. It is unlikely that there can be 
in the Civil Service all the old it would be 

r to pay pensions t to create places. coming vague 
the Archdeacon ‘elle us that we have 
be true to ourselves and to our soldiers, and our army will be 
easily manned, and ever prove our safeguard and our pride. This 
reads like an extract from a speech intended to be spoken after 
dimer, and it comes, when analysed, to little more than what the 
Archdeacon said to the corporal, that he would do anything in the 
world for him, only he could do nothing. Our army, he says, 
will be easily manned, because when once the soldier, whether 
ander the colours or in the Reserve, is contented, he himself 
will tike the place of the recruiting sergeant. So it all 
turns on this, that the soldier is to be made “ contented,” and 
the Archdeacon thinks he will become so if his pay and 
allowances are satisfactorily increased. If money is forthcoming, 
sentiment will be perhaps superiluous. He says in the earlier and 
less effusive part of the same letter that he feels sure that the 
short-service will produce an efficient army and a large and 
contented Reserve, “ provided only a fair payment be made for so 
— a result.” But what is a fair payment? He contrasts the 

nest soldier, strong, trained, and ever at hand, and well worth 
121. a year, with the “miserable wretch” who receives 4d. a day 
from the State as long as it suits him, but when wanted does not 
appear. We hope, rather than believe, that a payment of 8d. a 
day will secure all the excellent qualities which the Archdeacon 
promises ; but itis open to doubt whether the possessor of them 
would concentrate himself with requisite alacrity on a strategic 


point. The plan of keeping his pay, or part of it, in hand, and 
paying him a 1 sum after a considerable interval, might perhaps 
adopted. But, beyond that, we do not see what there is to trust 


to beyoud an assumed improvement in the moral condition of the 
soldier, corresponding to increased pay and improved food and 
lodging during service with the colours. 

A recent letter of Earl Grey, also published in the Times, sub- 
stantially confirms Archdeacon Wright's view. Earl Grey insists 
on the inferiority of Militia to Reserve, and of course it is true 
that the Reserve man would have learned his duty more thoroughly 
than the Militiaman ; but then it is possible for him to unlearn it. 
After a few years of civil life he might not be much more eflicient 
than a younger man who had only served in the Militia. The 
military authorities to which Earl Grey refers would not only 
desire long and careful training to make the soldier, but also a 
considerable amount of continuous exercise to keep him trained. 
Earl Grey's opinion would not, he says, have been affected by eee- 
ing certain Militia regiments after a month’s drill at Aldershot ; 
but surely the result was at least good enough to encourage the 

lication of further polish to Pe same Mg igh Earl 
rey is willing to money, ing it you ma 
get and it little them. He 
complaint that the officers of Militia have made soldiering an occu- 
Re tion or amusement rather than a profession, may easily be reme- 
i If, as Mr. Holms says, we have too many officers in the 
Pagebs army, some of them can be s to the Militia. If we 


200,000 troops well offigered and composed mainly of agricul- 


tural youth, but with an infusion of seasoned soldiers, we might 
trust them to do a month's fighting ; and if we could not 
finish an invader in that time, he would finish us. As soon as it 
is conceded that money must be spent, we get rid of all pretences, 
whether founded on Lord Cardwell’s plan or otherwise, that effi- 
ciency can be attained without spending money. Lord Grey would 
give less pay to Reserve men than Archdeacon Wright proposes, 
and would substitute for it a pension in old age, thinking that the 
fear of losing the pension would bring men back to the colours for 
national defence. He would hold out to all soldiers a reasonable 
prospect that, on re the army, their position would be at least 
as good as if they had chosen some other line of life. We do not 
say that even this would be sufficient; but until it has been tried 
we may adjourn the consideration of any larger measure. Im- 

rovement in the position of non-commissioned officers is rightly 
insisted on by Earl Grey; for under any adequate system, call it 
Militia, or Reserve, or what you please, the instruction and 
example of veterans will be greatly needed. 

The discussion between Mr. Holms and his critics in the Times 
is more amusing than instructive. He had stated that a Prussian 
army corps on a war establishment amounts to 56,000 men, and a 
critic answered that it varies from 31,000 to 34,000, i 
seeming triumph Mr. Holms refers to a paper prepared by our 
War Office, and showing a total of 56,712 officers and men. The 
critic retorts that Mr. Hoims has got hold of a paper dated in 1870, 
and does not understand it. He has included in his corps on a war 
establishment depét men left behind when the corps marches, and 
cavalry who do not march with it, and fusiliers who do not now 
exist, to the amount of upwards of 20,000 men. Deducting this, 
the corps stands on paper at 36,000; and the critic adds, and most 

rsons will believe, that no commander during the war had under 

im quite that number, though some had very near it. 

This discussion may be compared to a series of pleadings undet 
the old system of Common Law, by which at the rejoinder or re- 
butter, or thereabouts, a definite issue was arrived at. In the fifth 
stage of the dispute Mr. Holms remarks that his opponent, in 
calculating the strength of a Prussian army corps, confesses to 
having deducted the men in depét, “a most essential and impor- 
tant portion of it,” and Mr. Holms “sees no cause to justify such 
deduction.” But if Mr. Holms introduced the Prussian army 
corps in order to show how many men a general could com~ 
mand in the field, his hearers would probably see cause to justify 
the deduction from the corps which marches of the men who stay 
at home. And Mr. Holms did use this example to show that our 
own army, urder the Mobilization scheme, would be over-officered. 
His words, in his own report of his speech at Manchester, 
are :—“ A German army corps consists of 56,000 
men; the conmanding officer of each division hes therefore 
about 28,000 men under his care.” Now certainly the men in 
depét somewhere in Prussia could not be under the care of a 
general fighting around Paris. As regards the number of corps in 
the German army he has made even a more ludicrous mistake. 
The critic, adapting himself to the capacity of the plain man of 
business, observes that when A and B join their capital, they do 
not add to their joint capital. When the Badeners, Wurtem- 
bergers, and Hessians, who fought through the war by the side of 
the troops of the North German Bund, were enrolled in the same 
Imperial Army List as these, there was an amalgamation, but no 

addition. But if Mr. Holms used this supposed addition as 
evidence of what Prussia could do with her resources, he misled his 
audience. 

The Times reports that at Sheffield “ Mr. Holms proceeded to 
show how Prussia by this system had been able to produce an 
army while we in England had been talking, Ss remarking 
that since 1870 Prussia had added five and a half army corps.” 
Nothing can be more delusive than comparisons between our own 
and other military systems founded on facts and figures misunder- 
stood or misapplied. He asks, “ What is done with the 43,000 
additional recruits taken in 1874?” and the critic answers, as 
might be expected, that these are the recruits who used to be lixble 
separately for the contingents of the South German States, and are 
now brought on the general roll of the Empire. Mr. Holms, thus 
getting worsted on paper, challenges his critic to meet him on the 
platform ; but this is merely a diversion to cover his retreat. He 

ined some reputation by forcibly denouncing the hollowness of 

ord Cardwell’s scheme, and he has put strongly in general terms, 
what Archdeacon Wright urges by particular examples, that you 
cannot hope to draw the best part of the working class into the 
army unless you improve your terms by ensuring better pay and 
better treatment to the soldier. The latter is implied in the 
former, and therefore it may suffice to say that Archdeacon 
Wright's suggestions as to rations, accommodation, &c., deserve 


© . 
careful consideration. 


THE WHISKY WAR. 


PaE “ Women’s Whisky War” has declared itself in England, 
and it will beat any ratea the pre 
oceedings of the Alliance. ublicans will not perha 
disturbed at the possibility of Mother” inveling 
fire from Heaven to consume their drinking-bars ; and if she at- 
ts to head processivus or to hold prayer-meetings in the streets, 
oon has been doing in America, she is likely to be moved om 
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by the police, who are capable of mistaking the holy zeal of her 
followers for mere inebriety. Mrs. Stewart has already addressed an 
English audience at a chapel, being introduced by the minister with 
the odd remark that he hoped the audience would remember that the 
speaker was a woman, and we may add that we hope that she also 
will remember this. It must not be supposed that she or her 
associates will be permitted to assume a license of speech or action 
which would be denied to men. But as long as they confine them- 
selves to preaching and praying in ag r places nobody will inter- 
fere with them. The publicans, who have been holding a meeting 
of what they called their Defence League at Bristol, were informed 
that a newspaper has been secured as the “special organ” of the 
League, and they pledged themselves “ to make the same a success.” 
Perhaps this new “ organ” will be useful as a set-off against Mrs. 
Stewart, and whatever may be her influence with other powers, the 
ublicans are assured by Mr. A. Bass that they have friends on 
th sides in Parliament who will stand by them if their just 
privileges are assailed. Mrs. Stewart promises that “a thrill will 
pervade the land,” so it may be supposed that she is coming 
out in the Moody and Sankey line of business at the 
commencement of the London season. She exhorts women to 
set their faces against the use of alcoholic drinks and beer 
in their homes, and by this advice she may unintentionally 
serve the publicans; for, if a man cannot get what he calls comfort 
at home, he will be apt to seek it abroad. Happily the majority 
of Englishwomen are too sensible to be guided by agitators in 
petticoats, native or imported, although they may perhaps be at- 
tracted by the novelty of “ Mother” Stewart's meetings, and 
pleased with the opportunity of seeing their own names in a local 
newspaper. 

Mrs. Stewart informs us that by agitation Abraham Lincoln 
freed his country from slavery, and she would, by the same 
“leverage,” free both her country and ours from drunkenness. She 
relies on “ prayer, works, and law,” as the means of effecting her 
object; but we remember, if she does not, that President 
Lincoln used much stronger measures. There can, of course, 
be no practical objection to her use of prayer, although sentimen- 
tally we might object to class it asa species of agitation. It is 
perhaps the fault of reporters that her explanation of what she 
means by “works” seems unsatisfactory. Publicans, she says, 
might be brought to reasonable arrangements to induce them not 
to encourage the vice of drunkenness, and nu doubt they might, at 
least if they were allowed to judge for themselves what is reason- 
able. Mr. Arthur Bass has lately stated that the drunkard is the 
very worst customer a licensed victualler can have; and even if 
his audience of licensed victuallers did not altogether approve his 
words, they were bound to look as if they did. But we do not 
doubt that all sensible members of the trade see that Mr. Bass is 
right, and they see also that they must put their case before the 
eountry, so that Mr. Bass and other members of Parliament may be 
able to support it. The Alliance will of course claim for itself 
the merit of having brought the publicans to disclaim any interest 
in drunkenness; but, as soon as the publicans came to look in- 
telligently at their position, this conclusion would be obvious. 
They have much more to gain by developing business among 
sober customers than by inviting to excess. The future of the 
trade may be discerned from such signs as the opening of the 
Aquarium at Westminster, which, whatever else it may become, 
will always be a gigantic tavern, justas the Crystal Palace and the 
Alexandra Palace are taverns doing very large business. The 
enlightened publican will study popular inclination, and he may 
be tolerably sure that, whenever large numbers of people 
are collected together for amusement, eating and drinking will enter 
into the programme of the day. If he be wise, he will provide for 
every variety of taste, and will take to himself whatever profit 
can be got out of selling cups of tea and slices of cake. Even 
Mrs. Stewart and her allies must take refreshment as they travel 
from town to town to hold meetings, and thus, whether they will 
or not, they become customers to the publican. We mean of course 
that they take something at a railway-station where the trade 
both in cups of coflee and in glasses of pale ale is in the same 
hands. There is another point in which the publicans are open to 
“reasonable arrangements.” Their leaders always say, and we 
entirely believe, that they desire uniform and not late hours of closing. 
And this, again, is cousistent with the notion that the best 
part of their business lies among the orderly portion of the com- 
munity. The saving of health and energy by cutting off an hour 
at night from business is important, and the same remark applies 
to closing during part of Sunday, to which also it appears that the 
leaders of the trade are favourable. One of them lately said that 
he saw no objection to closing every licensed house from midnight 
on Saturday to noon on Sunday, and this is another instance of the 
desire of the trade for simplicity and uniformity in the regulations 
imposed on it by law. The question of entire Sunday closing de- 
pends on the view which Parliament may take of Sunday, and it is 
not likely that the Sabbatarian view will prevail. But 
even this restriction, if fully and fairly enforced, would 
not be altogether mischievous to the publican. We know, how- 
ever, that it would not be, and could not be, so enforced, and busi- 
ness would simply be transferred from «pen to illicit traders. 
Already the publicans are not exactly complaining, but remarking 
that a great deal of drunkenness goes on without their getting any 
profit out of it. Mr. Arthur Bass makes tiie remarkable statement 
that in Manchester one-fifth of the committals were for drunken- 
ness between the hours of twelve at night and six in the morning, 
whereas all the public-houses are closed at eleven at night. 


| drink ? 


he publicans suggest that at least part of this nocturnal 
drunkenness is due to the sale of wines and spirits under 
grocers’ licences, and they complain that, while they are 
placed under restrictions, this rival trade is being con- 
stantly developed. If the Women’s Whisky War is directed 
against the grocers, the publicans will maintain what may 
be called a benevolent neutrality in the contest. Their com- 
plaints are well founded to this extent, that the grocers ought to 
share the obloquy bestowed on them, But when they ask that 
magistrates should deal with grocer’s licences in the same way as 
with their own, they raise the question, on what principle the 
system of licences may be reasonably maintained. The ditierence 
is obvious between consumption on and off the premises of the 
seller, and it may be properly made the ground of distinction among 
licences. The President of the Defence League — to its mem- 
bers at Bristol that they should join the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society in urging Government to place restriction on grocers’ 
licences, and his hearers ap lauded his proposal for such a highly 
respectable association. he Church of England may — 
temperance by otherand more effectual methods than by limiting 
the number of grocers’ licences, which would come to nearly the 
same thing as dividing the same amount of business among fewer 
shops. If it be true, as the publicans say, that intemperance among 
women and private families is largely due to the grocers’ licences, 
they may claim Mrs. Stewart, as well as the Church of England 
Temperance Society, as allies against their rivals. There is, says 
the President, a firm which has two thousand agents among grocers 
for the sale of wines and spirits,and we mayjobserve that this trade has 
been created during the period in which Sir Wilfrid Lawson has be- 
come famous. Another speaker at Bristol mentioned the increase 
of club- houses, of which there are said to be one hundred in the 
“ district ” of Ashton-under-Lyne. We do not quite understand the 
publicans’ view of these club-houses, but it appears to be that the 
are dangerous competitors in business. They have been formed, 
we presume, by working-men to obtain some of the comforts 
and advantages which the middle and upper classes derive 
from clubs, and it is probable that they will increase in number. 
Whether Mrs. Stewart and her female allies will denounce 
these clubs we do not know, but it is certain that all reasonable 
advocates of temperance will support them. The publicans’ view 
appears to be that these club-houses are in effect taverns, and 
ought to be placed under the same restrictions as their own 
houses, and it is fairly open to them to urge this view, absurd as 
it is, upon the Legislature. Mr. Arthur Bass, who discoursed on the 
necessity of improving the dwellings of workmen in towns, would 
of course admit that a well-managed artisans’ club is an advantage ; 
and here again the publicans, whether convinced or not, are 
obliged to accept the judgment of their chosen leaders. There 
seems no end to the Leagues and Alliances which this controversy 
calls into existence. Mrs. Stewart proposes that women should 
“combine in league” to do that which hitherto they have beencontent 
to do insocieties or individually. They are to visit the families of the 
poor, and especially the wives of drunkards, make them join the 
** Holy Crusade,” and sign the pledge and “give every one good 
advice.” Something like this is, we believe, done, or attempted, 
in most towns in England by what are called District Visitors, and 
if it can be done more effectually under the name of a League, let 
this American improvement be adopted. Attempts to check vice 
and mitigate the misery it causes may be called a crusade by any 
one who finds satisfaction in using that expression, nor can we 
object to a “ Whisky War” so long as it is conducted with decency 
and regard to public order. 

In a recent speech at Exeter Sir Wilfrid Lawson is reported to 
have said that, “if the Permissive Bill passed, bond fide workmen's 
clubs, where they could have drink without any one deriving profit 
from its sale, would meet every inconvenience.” He had previously 
declared that he would support the publicans in attempting to 
take away the grocers’ licences, and then invite the grocers to help 
him to abolish the publicans. But if all retail licences are 
abolished, where will the ‘bond fide workmen's clubs” obtain 
Did the speaker mean that he would abolish retail 
trade and spare wholesale trade in drink, or would he abolish all 
trade, and prohibit both the making and importing of spirits, wine, 
and beer? This we take to be the logical result of his proposal. 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


4 gre Spanish school, whose resources in England are known 
to be abundant, has often been seen in greater force 
than in the present Exhibition. Morales could hardly 
have acquired, in common with Raffaelle, the epithet “ El 
Divino” had he never given to the world a nobler conception 
than “Christ Bound to the Oolumn” (200). The works 
of few artists stand so much in need of weeding. Morales, 
= Perugino —— has been fathered with a multitude of 
illegitimate works wanting a parentage. In past years the “ Christ 
Bearing the Cross,” in Oxford, talent orales ; but, at all 
events, the Oxford picture and the one before us cannot be by the 
same hand. The reputation of this revered artist is known to have 
suffered by the “dismal Madonnas and chalky Ecce Homos laid at his 
door.” The followers of the master were, as is invariably the case, 
“ mere feeble imitators of his style, who exaggerated his faults and 
were devoid of his inspiration.” See Sir Stirling Maxwell's 
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“ Annals,” p. 231. Mr. Ford is rather severe on Morales when he 
says that the artist was “ called El Divino more ag 
subjects of divinity than from of next 
turn to the “ Portrait of Donna Maria Padilla” (176), lent by the 
Marquess of Lansdowne. The description in the ee 4 
with advantage be amplified, in the words of Sir Stirling oll, 
as follows :— 

A beautiful head of a woman at Bowood, painted by El Mudo—and said 
to be that of Dofia Maria Pacheco, wife of Padilla, the ill-fated leader of 
the malcontents at Toledo in 1522—is a gem even in the collection of Lord 
Lansdowne—brown Castile never produced a lovelier face, nor a more 
delicately painted head ; but as a portrait it must either be ideal or a copy, 
since the brave lady died two years before the painter’s birth. 


The same author remarks that “ El Mudo, the dumb painter, is as 
familiar to Europe as his works are unknown.” The picture 
before us, eminently Venetian in colour, accords with the fact that 
the painter travelled in Italy and “ studied for a considerable time 
in + school of Titian.” Indeed, at first sight, we assigned this 
head to Venetian studios. “The Crucifixion” (177), ascribed 
to Murillo, though hung on the line, scarcely deserves a passin 
glance. The great master of Seville is known to have paint 
eight Crucifixions ; but this is not of the number. Murillo had 
many imitators, and the parodies, both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, are naturally passed off for originals. As for Zurbaran, 
there is no internal evidence against the three figures of “Santa 
Justa ” (111), “ St. Thomas” (137), and “St. Cyril” (141). The 
last two, contributed by the Duke of Sutherland, are said to have 
come from the famed Spanish Gallery of Louis Philippe, formerly 
in the Louvre. All three sustain the statement that Zurbaran, 
like Velasquez, formed the early “resolution that wren acy | he 
placed on his canvas should be copied directly from nature.” These 
“Old Masters” never seem complete without a chef-deuvre b 
the great master of Castile. This year the genius of Velasquez is 
triumphant in the “Portrait on horseback of Don Gaspar de 
Guzman, Conde Duque d’Olivarez, the celebrated Spanish states- 
man, the contemporary of Buckingham and Richelieu” (116). 
Velasquez is known to have honoured this powerful patron with the 
best of his art ; eight portraits of him still exist ; the one before us 
is a small replica of the life-size picture in the Royal Gallery at 
Madrid. The Duke, who is described as one of the best horse- 
men and among the handsomest of “ape gallants, looks over 
his shoulder towards the spectator, while he turns his horse towards 
a battle raging in the far distance, We see in this masterly work 
how true it is that the strength of Velasquez lay in portraiture ; 
his style, though differing from, was equal to that of Titian; 
possessing within himself an innate nobility, he raised his art 
above the decadence which had fallen upon Europe in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The early Flemish and German schools have one or two note- 
worthy examples, among which stands pre-eminent a small altar- 
piece in the form of a triptych (172),8 well-known work belonging 
to the Duke of Devonshire. The middle panel falls into a not 
unusual arrangement ; in the centre are the Virgin and Child, with 
the donors, Sir John and Lady Donne, and their children, kneeling, 
supported by their patron saints, Agnes and Barbara. On the one 
side of the two wings, or shutters, are St. John the Baptist and 
St. John the Evangelist ; on the other, or outer side, appear in 
black and white St. Christopher and St. Anthony. Horace Wal- 
pole, who lived not in a critical, but in a credulous and conjectural 
age, assigned this all but faultless triptych to Jan van Eyck; on 
better authority it is now pronounced “ in every respect one of the 
finest” of Hans Memling’s works, which number no less than a 
hundred. The panel remains in unusually good condition, though 
here and there the 1 thinness and rawness of the colour might indi- 
cate over-cleaning. Little is known of Memling; he became a 
citizen of Bruges, was of considerable wealth, and died 
in the year 1495 in his adopted town, which still possesses astound- 
ing proofs of his genius. His style bears affinity with both Jan 
van Eyck and Roger van der Weyden; yet, as here seen, his out- 
lines are softer, “ the heads of his women are sweeter and those 
of his men less severe.” Mabuse, who next calls for notice, had, it 
is well known, two styles; the earlier was Teutonic, the later 
Italian. The small “ Portraits of Three Children of Christian II. 
of Denmark” (173), lent by the Earl of Radnor, belong to the 
period prior to the painter's Italian agg and therefore tend 
to the manner of Van_ Eyck. . Crowe tells us that 
Mabuse “ painted for Charles II, of Denmark dwarfs and 
children”; the picture before us, quaint in character, and 
endowing little children with a gravity and premature wisdom 
belonging to their grandfathers, pertains to such a series. Yet we 
do not remember to have seen in Copenhagen any like pictures; 
and not even the name of Mabuse appears among the collections in 
the Castle of Oe or in the Royal Picture Gallery of 
“ Christiansborg Slot.” 1t is well known that between Denmark 
and England there have been for centuries continuous flirta- 
tions, political and other. Seven Danish kings, including Chris- 
tian I1., whose thiee children are here before us, were invested 
with the Order of the Garter. These iohesiing BE it were 
natural to suppose, ought to be in Denmark rather than in Eng- 
land. The little kingdom has been cruelly treated; yet for the 
most part the historic collections which enrich Copenhagen are 
well guarded by a patriotic and jealous people. Mabuse visited) 
England and painted, among other portraits, a somewhat analogous 
picture to that here exhibited, “The Three Children of 
iienry VII.,” half-length small figures at a table playing with 
oranges and cherries. If the Academy should feel itself strong 


enough to continue these instructive exhibitions, we hope that the 
difficulties may be overcome which have prevented the loan from 
Castle Ho of “The Adoration of the Kings ” the masterpiece 
of Mabuse, and one of the most valued of English art treasures. 
Mr. G. P. Boyce has lent two fairly good _— of the generic 
“ German school,” “ Portrait of a Lady in a White Cap” (238), 
and “ Portrait of a Man in a Black Cap” (242). Weare glad to 
see that, contrary to ordinary custom, no attempt is here made to 
pass off good sound pictures of a “school” under the name of the 
most distinguished master that could be conjured up for the occa~ 
sion. 

In this seventh year of “Old Masters” the competition lies 
chiefly between the Dutch and the English schools, both un- 
usually strong. The art of Holland is never a very enticing topic 
to write about. ‘“ A Dutch Revel, signed J. Steen” (215), though 
it comes from Buckingham Palace, and is fairly good of its kind, 
cannot be over-savoury in the hands of such a master. Neither is 
it easy for enthusiasm to kindle under the contemplation of a 
“Kitchen, signed D. Teniers” (162), containing an old woman 
scraping turnips or peeling potatoes, set off by heaps of cab 
jostling copper kettles, to the composition on the other 
side. But subjects thus low are often redeemed by the most con- 
summate technique, and, if apology be needed, Reynolds comes 
to the rescue when he writes, “ Painters should go to the Dutch 
school to learn the art of painting as they would go to a grammar 
school to learn languages.” “The Grammar of Art ” is certainly 
understood and exemplified by the twenty Dutch masters here 
present; the compass of thought, and what may be termed the 
vocabulary of expression, are circumscribed; but as to the mere 
“Grammar of Art,” the Dutch masters, now once again in these 

eries, prove themselves more strict than the Italians. It may 

said, to pursue the metaphor a step further, that they seldom 
get wrong in their moods, tenses, genders, or cases; and, what isa 
great thing in com construction, the relative comes close on 
the antecedent, Few, if any, better examples of the Dutch school 
can be shown than those in the well-selected collection of Mr. 
Lewis Fry—a collection which may be quoted in proof of the still 
unexhausted art treasures of the country. These pictures were all 
but unknown in London till the Burlington Fine Arts Club a few 
years ago obtained from Mr. Fry, as one of its members, the loan 
of two choice works, “Sunset after Rain, signed A. Cuyp” (75), 
and “A Waterfall, signed with monogram by Jacob Ruysdael” 


80 

¢ Ye will now turn to some few pictures. Lucas de 
Heere presents a good portrait, said to be of “ Mary Queen of 
Scots” (66), contributed by the Earl of Radnor. Of such pre- 
tended likenesses no fewer than fourteen were shown at South 
Kensington among “ National Portraits.” The curious part of the 
business was that not two out of the fourteen could be made to 
agree, and most were anonymous. The picture now forthcoming 
was absent from Kensington; and, judging from internal, in the 
absence of documentary, evidence, we do not incline to attach 
much historic importance to it. The habit seems to have grown 
uP of attaching haphazard to fancy pictures of beautiful women 

e name of Queen of Scots. The remaining Dutch figure 
compositions are of mixed merit. “A Dutch Fair” (96), assigned 
to Wouvermans, is untrustworthy. It is said to be signed with 
initials. "When will the Academy learn that forgeries are, as a 
matter of course, always signed, as even living painters have 
known to their cost ? e also venture to pronounce as unworth 
of Netscher the “ Portraitof Queen Mary, Wife of William ITT. 
(86); yet this picture is signed and dated. On the other hand, 
good in quality are “The Violoncello” (163), by Metzu, from 
Buckingham Palace; “ An Interior, with Woman and Child” 
205), by Peter de Hooghe; and the “Music Master and Pupil” 
211), from Windsor Castle, by Vander Meer. The “ Grammar of 
Art,” of which we have spoken, is in some, if not in all, of these 
works exemplified in a well-calculated distribution of spaces, 
in the balanced relation of colour, and in the conflict, ending in 
perfect concord, between the light and the shade. 

The landscapes, though not so large and important as in some 
previous years, serve to illustrate the diversified subjects and 
styles of Italy, Holland, and England. The Italian style of 
Claude, in warm glow of atmosphere, in symmetric composition 
of trees feathery in foliage, and of temples which in their ginger- 
bread construction the painter's origin in a pastrycook’s 
shop, declares itself in a couple of typical landscapes. One is 
“ Kuropa” (154); the bull, this time, is not swimming, but walk- 
ing on the shore in wooden fashion as a returned refugee from 
some Noah’s Ark, The canvas has been murdered by the cleaner. 
Take as a contrast for purity of tone, undefiled save by a few 
ravages of time, always interesting to observe as records of a 

icture’s life, “A Seaport” §52), lent by the Marquess of Lans- 

owne. It would seem that Claude holds his own notwithstanding 
the damnatory of Mr. Ruskin; it is not the first time 
that a painter has survived the reputation of his critic. “A Land- 
scape ” (120), lent by the Duke of Westminster, though assigned 
to, Gaspar Poussin, is singularly after the manner of Claude. 
The picture with the Escurial Palace (226) is immense and coarse. 
Rubens, fortunately for his reputation, repudiates much 
or lot in the picture; but an interesting story attaches to the 
work, ““ Donkeys and Sheep” (83), ascribed, we can only hope 
falsely, to Berghem and Van der Neer, are little else than a disgrace 
to an Academy whose motto seems to be that all is fish that comes 
to the net. Three views in Venice (72, 136, 140) reach the 
average standard of Guardi, and even more of like faint praise may 
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be Landscape” (126), by Both. A of 
pictures by Van der Capella (55, 101) o not to pass without 
uotice. . Wornum, in the Shines of the National Gallery, 
declares the “yaad almost unknown, and Kugler says of him that 
he is “one of those masters whose worth can only be appreciated 
in England.” He resembles Cuyp; his favourite scenes are quiet 
seas under a cheerful sky and a warm sun. A good example of 
the master is a “ View of a Harbour, with Vessels” (55), lent by 
Mr. Fuller Maitland. There are no Jess than five pictures by 
Adrian van der Velde, the scholar of Wynants, and almost the 
rival of Paul Potter and Carl du Jardin in terseness of composition 
and lucidity of atmosphere—cattle and res, clouds and fore- 
grounds, all combining in unity of effect. But some of those hung 
are wholly unworthy of the master; the best is the pastoral, 
“QOxen and Sheep—Evening” (214), lent by Mr. Lewis Fry. 
Ruysdael, Hobbema, Van der Heyden, and Philip de Koning, in 
some first-rate examples, complete the list of Dutch artists. Ruys- 
dael, “beyond all Deut e greatest of the Dutch landscape- 
painters,” whose master-works abound in England, can scarcely 
even in St. Petersburg be better seen than in “The Seashore” 
164); the sea under a flowing tide breaks in waves sportive in 
ir play on a breezy beach. “A Landscape” er), by the same 
artist, illustrates how these Dutchmen had pictorial properties in 
common ; the solid earth might have been painted with the shadowy 
brush of Rembrandt, while the aérial sky across which light 
clouds sail recalls the marine painters whose clouds are buoyant 
as balloons or as vapours exhaled from ocean. Also eminently 
istic - time, and style, are two landscapes (147, 
165) by Philip de Koning, severally contributed by the Duke of 
er. and Mr. Cowper Temple. Likewise, showing how 
the Dutch masters of the seventeenth century did not steal, but 
merely borrowed, from each other, because they returned what they 
stole with interest, may be quoted pictures by Hobbema and Van 
der Heyden. Hobbema’s “View of a Dutch Town and Canal” 
(149), consummate in architectural structure and masonlike 
ulation, has little in common with the led trees 
and broken foregrounds of the master. Closely us in sub- 
ject and style is a choice example of Van der Heyten, “ View 
of a Dutch Canal” (217), lent by the uess of Lansdowne. 
‘Van der Heyden, whom we have found ra @ rare master in 
Continental Galleries, abounds in English collections. Here in 
the Academy from year to year, and also in the collection of Sir 
Richard Wallace, the realistic solidity of this master has found 
all but exhaustive manifestation. In conclusion, we direct special 
attention to an “ Interior of a Church, with Figures” (207), said 
to be by Emanuel de Witte. There seems to be some doubt as to 
the Christian name and the aphy of the surname. But 
Kugler gives under “ Jacob de Wit” a description which tallies 
literally with this iece. “ This painter,” he says, “ attained 
a marvellous excellence in the imitation of scul in all kinds 
of materials, bronze, wood, plaster, and particularly white marble.” 
He had a y gift of invention and wasa good draughtsman. 
In this and two ing articles one object has to dis- 
abuse the public mind of false faith in spurious works of the 
Old Masters. Oriticism has never yet been brought to bear on our 
English collections so as to divide the chaff from the wheat. 
Academicians, like people dwelling in glass houses, discourage the 
throwing of stones at the dead, use a chance shot might hit 
the living. At any rate, in an easygoing way they give their 
sanction to works which desecrate great reputations, - — 


REVIEWS. 


SMITH’S CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF GENESIS.* 


» ig candour and modesty of Mr. George Smith are apparent in 

his description of his recent publication as nothing more 
than a provisional work. He is evidently conscious of the im- 
perfect state in which the records of Babylonian history are at 
present alone available, and of the tentative and rudimentary staze 
which our kmowledge of the language has hitherto attained. 
Compared with the masses of literary material lying buried under 
the mounds of Kouyunjik, or in perhaps more boundless wealth 
under the ruined pile of Birs Nimroud, it is only as a mere sample 
that we can | upon the few scattered and .chance-chosen 
cylinders or tablets which have as yet come within the ken of 
Assyrian scholars. A glance at the speci in the Museum, or at 
Mr. Smith’s illustration of the Deluge tablet in the volume before 
us, will show in how sadly mutilated and fragmentary a state these 
records are. The higher in consequence should be our estimate of 
the patient labour and the skill, amounting at times almost to 
divination, which have brought even our mnt measure of light 
out of so unpromising a chaos. Yet at the same time the greater 


is the need of caution in handling fragments of history so loose 
and disjointed, and of reserve in announcing as clear full dis- 


coveries what may often be little more than guesses. The fact is 
that the themes of these legendary records lietoo near the heart 
or historical beliefs, for them to be easily treated in a dispassionately 
¢ritical temper. And experience has shown with what impatient 
The Chaidean Account of Genesis, §c., from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
By George Smith, of the Department of Antiquities, British Museum, & 
Wi Illustrations. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. caacttal 


haste, at the outset of this wonderful exploration of the long-buried 
past, it was sought to identify Biblical personages and incidents, 
A calmer and more judicial spirit has of late prevailed, and Mr. 
George Smith must be counted amongst those who have laboured 
to maintain a cautious and critical attitude under the strain of 
exciting influences. 

There is abundant proof, even from the cuneiform tablets them- 
selves, that the bulk of these records were Assyrian copies or 
editions of originals in the more ancient Accadian tongue, which 
had ceased to be spoken long before the library of which they 
formed part was mainly founded by Shalmaneser, son of Assur- 
nazirpal, about 860 B.c., and enriched to its full extent by Assur- 
banipal. The King’s scribe, or librarian, moreover expressly states 
that where the primary documents in any department were wanting, 
he made it his care to procure copies from the most distant regions 
of the country, so that the collection had attained a remarkable 
completeness. The remains which were disinterred and deciphered 
relate—as Mr. Smith enumerates the subjects towards the close of 
his book—not only to history and theology, but to astronomy or 
astrology, medicine or medicinal charms, mathematics and mensu- 
ration, the geography, the animal, and the vegetable products of 
Assyria and Chaldzea. The whole series is calculated to have ex- 
tended to 10,000 inscribed tablets, or, as some believe, to even double 
that number. As the patient toil of scholars gradually lays open 
to ordinary eyes the contents of these long-lost memorials, we 
may expect a flood of new light to illuminate the whole world of 
Assyrian life and thought. Few discoveries, however, can be ex~ 

ected to surpass in value or interest those which Mr. Smith has here 
ought: forward to illustrate the history of the Book of Genesis. The 
story of the Creation is here told in a series of tablets, fragmentary 
indeed, but fairly consecutive, showing traces of having once con- 
tained a much wider extent of matter. The tablets are twelve in 
number, indicating a connexion, in the eyes of most scholars, with 
the path of the sun through the Zodiac, though Mr. Smith is 
chary of recognizing any solar foundation for the Babylonian myths 
or legends in general. The sea was, in the ancient Chaldean 
belief, the origin of all things, in accordance with Genesisi. 2, where 
the chaotic waters are called the deep. The Assyrian word for 
chaos, mummu, seems connected with the Hebrew name for con- 
fusion. Of motion or production there are both male and female 
personifications ; Lahma and Lahama, the upper and lower 
expanse or firmament, being named Sar or Ilsar, and Kisar, the 
former name passing in later times into the hero deity Assur. The 
mutilated state of the tablets makes it impossible to follow up 
the generation of the whole series of minor gods. The creation 
of the heavenly orbs comes in some respects closer to the account 
of Genesis, though the whole host is described as arranged in 
the semblance of animals, the germ of what has since become the 


system of the constellations. There are, we find, already the 
twelve groups or si of the Zodiac. The signs of the P nets 
seem less clearly distinguishable. One of these Mr. Smith tran- 


scribes Nibir, but he admits that this is not the usual word for 
planet, there being also a star named Nibir near the junction of 
the equator and the ecliptic. The moon is created before the sun 
in the Babylonian account, being evidently considered the 
ene body; but full details of the starry creation are un- 
ppily lost, owing to the extreme mutilation of the tablets. One 
of the strangest conceits of the Babylonian fancy is that the 
world, which was drawn together out of the waters, reste? upon 
avast abyss of chaotic ocean, shut in by gigantic gates and 
strong fastenings, which prevented the floods from overwhelming 
the earth. When the Deity decided to create the moon, he is 
represented as drawing aside the gates of this abyss, and creating 
a whirling motion like boiling in the dark ocean below. Then, at 
his bidding, from this turmoil arose the moon, like a giant bubble, 
and, passing through the open gates, mounted on its destined path 
across the vault of heaven. The motions of the moon were 
observed and recorded from early times with a surprising degree 
of exactitude, and its phases described. In fact, if a recent 
reading of one astronomical tablet be correct, which is taken to 
indicate an observation of the phases of Venus, telescopic ap- 
tus of some kind must have been in use in ancient Babylonia. 
t appears to us, however, far more probable that the passage 
merely refers to the waxing and waning of the planet’s disc as 
she approaches towards or recedes from the earth, which would be 
quite appreciable to the unassisted eye. 

A remarkable fragment, too short to be entirely intelligible, 
contains a speech of Hea, the moon, referring to the revolt of the 
Karkartiamat, or dragon of the sea. Another gives the curse 
after the Fall, mankind being spoken of as the salmat-gaqadi, or 
dark race ; also as Admi or Adami, as in Genesis—not indeed as a 
proper name, but in a collective sense for the whole race. 
Sir H. Rawlinson had pointed out long ago the distinction of 
two principal races among the Babylonians—the Adamu, or 
dark race, and the Sarku, or fair race, corresponding pos- 
sibly to the Biblical sons of Adam and sons of God who in- 
termarried with evil results. So, again, the legends of the Fall 
bring in the dragon Tiamat, who in another phase is the principle 
of chaos and disorder—a spirit opposed in principle to the God 
self-existent and eternal, older even than the gods, the birth and 
separation of the deities out of this chaos being the first step in 
the creation of the world. This dragon, or winged genius, is 
figured with tremendous power and expressiveness in the fine slab 
from Nineveh, now in the British Museum, which Mr. Smith has 
chosen for the cover of his book. In other tablets the sacred 


tree, often accompanied by the serpent in true snake-like form, is 
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geen, in some cases attendant human figures paying worship and 
bringing offerings. In another group, upon a cylinder from 
Babylon, Bel is shown encountering the ,ins a griffin ; 
and in one from Assyria Merodach or Bel, armed with bow and 
arrow for conflict with the dragon. Nothing in the way of 
Eastern art is more expressive than the eagle-headed figure from 
Nimroud, or the ‘conflict of Izdubar or Nimrod with the lion, 
which forms the frontispiece. This dragon is the Rahab of the 
phet Isaiah, and faselent te in an Accadian Liturgy trans- 
fatal by Mr. Sayce, and seems to find an echo in the defeat by 
Michael of the great that old called the Devil and 
Satan, which deceiveth the whole world. A singular point in the 
nt legend is his being accompanied by four divine dogs. The 
curious myth of the seven evil spirits, or storm-clouds, at war 
against the moon, appears to be a variant of the same contest, 
connecting itself strangely with the Chinese belief in a dragon 
devouring the moon as the cause of an ecli As it h , we 
have the Accadian text of this very myth, which makes it clear 
that the “ trouble ” of the moon mentioned in Mr. Smith’s text was 
really an eclipse. Coincidences like these Greatly strengthen the 
hands of those scholars who seek for mythology generally a basis 
in the phenomena of the heavens. 

A companion to the accounts of Creation and the Deluge 
is the legend of the sin committed by the god Zu, the Babylonian 
Prometheus. We are indebted to Mir 
the true nature of the offence, the word wzm-sim-t, or, as he prefers 
to read it, dup-simi (left untranslated by Mr. Smith), being de- 
ps sige by him to mean the “tablet of destiny” stolen by Zu, 
who was changed thereupon into a Zu bird or vulture, if 
the reading of the fragmentary tablet is to be relied on. A 
number of curious fables follow, m which the eagle, the serpent, 
the fox, horse, and ox, and other animals converse together in the 


style with which the later literature of the East has made us fami- | 


liar. The eagle tells the serpent a story of the building of a great 
city and tower, which can hardly be other than that of Babel, the 
builder’s name, however, being Etana. It is destroyed by night, 
apparently by a whirlwind, and “ the counsel of the builders is 
confused ”—a manifest allusion to the dispersion and confusion of 
tongues. The whole account of Babel is, however, among the 
most fragmentary and vague of the series. Far more definite and 
systematic is the scheme of the Izdubar group of legends, the hero 
of which has been conclusively identified by Mr. Smith with the 
Biblical Nimrod ; the twelve adventures of the hero presenting, 
by their similarity to the Labours of Hercules, points of contact 
with the Greek and Indian mythology. In the mighty hunter of 
Scripture we have many attributes which mingle in the representa- 
tion which primarily belongs to the all-powerful and conquering 
Sun-god, allied with which is that of the other mysterious per- 
sonage Merodach, the “ brilliance of the sun,” originally, it may be 
thought, only another form of Izdubar himself. The birthplace of 
a traced by yey ay to the city of Amarda, or Marad, 
obviously suggesting, as Mr. Sayce goes on to argue, the deriva- 
tion of the Biblical name of the hero. 

When we come to the subjeet of chronology in dealing with 
these legendary and unearthly personages and events, we are 
treading on very shaky ground indeed. Mr. Smith thinks he 
sees his way to an approximate scheme, which in round 
numbers gives a date to [zdubar, or Nimrod, about 2250 B.c., 
at which time the hero slays Humbaba, who re ts the 
intrusive Elamite power, and restores the Chaldzean sway, the 
Elamites having some two centuries and a half earlier over- 
run Babylonia, and their king Kudur-nanhundi having ravaged 
Erech, the well-known Biblical capital of the old monarchy. 
The notices which have come down to us through Greek 
channels point to a period very near this as that at which 
Nimrod united Babylonia into one kingdom and founded Nineveh 
in Assyria, in full aecordance with the Biblical history of his 
going “out of that land” (into Assyria, marg.), of which the 
early cities were Babel and Erech and Accad and Calneh, 
in the land of Shinar, and building Nineveh. Mr. Smith, as 
we have noted before, is wont to discern human and histori- 
cal personality where scholars of a different order of thought 
see little more than phases of solar mythology. We certainly 
think that, before making any attempt to assign a chronological 
basis to legends so imextricably mixed up with heaven and 
hell, light and darkness, life and death, storms, clouds, and 
diabolical monsters, he has to square accounts more definitely with 
critics who can point to so many elements of an utterly unhistoric 
character. Another, and scarcely less perilous, pitfall for the 
Assyriologist, well his in the field of 

tology, is found m temptation to premature re- 
tien Bible names under the veil of Assyrian or Accadian 
forms. Mr. Smith is not in to be ¢ with falling into 


this snare, and it must be allowed that in many of his etymological 
ventures at identification he has made safe and permanent additions 
to our stock of facts and allusions common to Biblical and inde- 

nt history. That the name of Adam, used in a general sense 
ior mankind, is traceable in the Creation legend we vos 
seen. i 


Far less certain is the ce of other 


Mr. Sayce for the clearing up of | ledge 


fire. Lamech, found in the cuneiform texts as Dumugu and 
Lamga—two forms of a name for the moon—comes nearer to the 
deified Phoenician patriarch Diamich, and not.a few of the names 
of patriarchs after the Flood may be recognized .as names of towns, 
not indeed in Babylonia, but in Symia, as Reu or Ragu, Semug, and 
more historic times names are 
enti met with, as Pekah, Hoshea, and several compounded 
with the two divine names Elohiin and Jehovah. The name of 
Abraham, taken no doubt from that. of the father of the faith- 
ful, is found in Assyrian inscriptions of the time of Esarhadden ; 
as is also that of Ishmael in a monument of the time of Hamnm- 
rabi, King of Babylonia about B.c. 1550, one of the witnesses 
to some transactions at Larsa being a certain Abuha, son of 
Ishmael. A curious instance of elism with Bible history is 
found in the story of Sargina or Sargon I., a Babylonian 
monarch reigning at Accad about 1600 Bc. This prince, whose 
name read as the “true, right, or legitimate king,” tells of 
his having been exposed by his mother, a princess of the city Azu- 
piranu, on the Euphrates, in an ark of rushes sealed with bitu- 
men, and borne by the river to Akki, the water-carrier, by whom 
he was brought up, his father, he tells us, being unknowa. 
There is no foretelling what treasures may reward the diligenee of 
rers and decipherers among the buried hoards of Assyria and 
Babylonia, illustrating the Hebrew records and enlarging our know- 
of early Oriental history. All lovers of learning must long 
to hear that the difficulties which have been thrown in the way of 
Mr. Smith’s third mission to the East have been satisfactorily 
overcome, and that we may hail in due time his return 
us with additions to Assyrian lore as plentiful and as valuable 


as those for which we have already to thank him 


VICTOR HUGO IN EXILE* 


¥ bers genius of M. Victor Hugo, which has been for some years 
past dangerously balancing itself on the thin partition which 
divides sanity from insanity, would seem to have now fairly toppled 
over on the wrong side. It is impossible to consider this collection 
of miscellaneous writings as the work of a perfectly sane mind. 
There are many s, and even whole , which to all 
a e have been uced a reasonable creature; but 
te others one of a form of mental 
derangement perfectly familiar to the k of lunatic asylums. 
The special infirmity with which M. Victor Hugo is afflicted 
is the hypertrophy of self-esteem. He does not, like so many 
of his brother sufferers, imagine himself to be a king; he is 
robably preserved from this delusion by the intensity of his 
Prapiitlieex principles; but his vanity does not flourish the less 
luxuriantly for this restriction, as he believes himself to be some- 
thing far greater than “le vulgaire des rois.” In his own opinion 
he is evidently what he would himself call an /omme- 
lumiére, set up to guide mankind through the ténébres of 
the abyss. His voice admonishes the nations; from the rock 
of his exile he launches the thunderbolts of his anger, and 
the thrones of the “univers” are shaken. It is true that he does 
not claim any remarkable or extravagant title, but calls himself 
only an “atom.” Let mot, however, the unwary reader imagine 
that, even in this choice of a title, M. Hugo's vanity cannot find its 
own sweet gratifications. The Atom is bee enough to plague the 
very biggest people on the earth; the Atom has a voice; the Atom 

has a pen; the Atom is a fearless, far-seeing, unpleasantly 
phetic Atom, which, if men venture to despise, #-will be ot their 
own peril. On the other hand, the Atom has his own august 
society. He fraternizes with that power, the Abyss; he watches 
the Infinite ; he listens to the Unknown. The great dark veice 
speaks to him ; he has before him the eagles ; he 
like the clouds ; that 
the 


his tors are vain as the wind gusts, and his soul free as 
. The Atom, on his rock, holds out his hand to the Future. 
Al h but an atom M. Hugo is also a ; areed which not 


ro Meee’ fo more and more a shadow, than all which, we are 
i “ is nothing more to be dreaded crowned male- 
factors. And yet, terrible as he feels himself to be, the Exile tells 


that he has accustomed those around him to hear him say 
i in his flight 
fall from 


= 


leon 
at Hauteville House; but the idea of his ever calling 
is so extremely unlikely that it never before occurred to us. 
e are happy to learn, too, that M. Victor Hugo, as a literary man, 


Fotis the 


When M. Victor Hugo has to tell plain facts he is often simple 
and interesting. He publishes all about his money matters in a 


* Pendant ? Exil, Actes et Paroles, 1852-187. Paris: Lévy Freres. 


| 
y thinks but meditates, a ose ir (the metaphor 
gets rather confused here, but we cannot help it) becomes first 
and then white in solitude ; a man who feels himself becom- : 
e that no bodi 
erously apprecia e merits of the peror z 
that, when he was expected to be a candidate fora seat in the 
French Academy, the author of Les Chdtiments made out: a a 
y and a convict’s prison. i 
names, such as Cain with gina or kinu 8 upright,” or . 
“be right”; or Cainan with the name of a Babylonian town, Kan- of 
nan, “ fish-canal,” its people being called Kanunai or Canaanites. | -_,- coup " 
Enoch cannot possibly he the same as Emuk, “ wise,” which no : 
one but Mr. Smith in nor 
Cain be brought out of Bi-kan, Vulcan, the fre-g0d, 
being Accadian, but Kan or Kanu Semitic, and in no case meaning | 
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plain and strai, At the time 
of the establishment of the Empire his plays were bringing him 
in 2400/.a year; but this source of income was entirely cut off 
when the Imperial Government refused to allow them to be acted. 
He had not saved much—so little indeed that the whole of his 
private income, independently of daily labour, only amounted to 

. & year. This small income would have been comfort for a 

elor, but M. Victor Hugo had nine people to keep. A hurried 
sale of his furniture at Paris had supplied about 500/. of ready 
money. With these limited means he had to move his little 
ar ce one place to another, bearing the expenses of removals 


foreseen contingencies of an unsettled life. It 
became necessary, therefore, to write for money without delay ; but 
M. Victor Hugo's prospects as a professional author were not bright 

any means, for the French market was closed to hi 

publications, and his Belgian and English publishers did not at 
that time give him by. of their profits. The Chdtiments 
cost the author a hun pounds, which sum was advanced by 
him to his publisher Samuel, and never repaid. All the profits of 
this little work, which had a large sale in foreign countries, were 
for ggg Fg divided amongst the publishers of its different 
editions. M. Victor Hugo seems to be under the impression that 
there is no copyright for any author in England, for he mentions 


Chatterton as a case in point, Chatterton not being a foreigner, 
and yet committing suicide through hunger. e wonder for 


what reason, except international ill-nature, he goes so far 
back as a hundred years. Contemporary English authors find 
copyright a useful institution, and many of them live comfortably 
by the wy We should be glad if international copyright were 
establi on @ more satisfactory footing, and we quite sym- 
pathize with the author of Les Chdtiments when he tells us that 
the English publisher gave him no share of the profits, and that 
he received no ~~ either for Ruy Blas, of which there were 
more than two hundred representations on the English 
It was certainly a dark look-out for M. Victor Hugo when Louis 
Napoleon became Emperor, and it is much to his honour that he 
never hesitated an instant between material prosperity and fidelity 
to his political principles. But here, again, we are checked in the 
expression of our iration by the intolerable quantity of self- 
pa which this virtuous man is constantly offering as incense to 
is own nostrils. It is well to be honest and brave, but it is not 
well to be always thinking “ How honest I am!” “ How brave I 
am!” and uttering the self-praise in print. Of course, the Exile 
is always saying that he is peu de chose, and that what he does 
is not much, but we appreciate these modest expressions at 
their true value. Real modesty does not depreciate its own 
merits, but is silent concerning them, This exile is always 
ready to burst forth into announcements of his own importance. 
He tells us that the unhappy came to him, the shipwrecked asked 
help from him; that not only individuals but peoples, not only 
but consciences, not only consciences but truths, all came 
to him in his solitude. It was Fag to him, he tells us, to hold 
out a hand from the height of his rock to the Ideal fallen into 
the gulf, and it seemed to him as if the Future, in distress, tried 
to land upon his rock. He tells us that he was a Living Effort, 
that he was invincible, indomitable in his weakness, having reali 
on his side. Exile, he says, is the nakedness of the Right. e 
scarcely needed to be informed, with the candour which dis- 
tinguishes M. Victor Hugo, that he is satisfied with himself and 
saddened by his reflections upon others, for his self-satisfaction 


bursts out in every sentence. 

There are some wonderful about Paris towards the close 
of the introductory chapter. Paris, he says, is the frontier of the 
future, the visible frontier of the unknown, all the quantity of 
To-morrow which may be visible in To-day. Whoso seeks for 
Progress with his eyes shall behold Paris. are black cities ; 
Paris is the City of Light. It is impossible to get out of Paris; 
for every living man, though he knoweth it not, hath Paris in the 
depths of his being. The four hurricanes, the winds, the tempests, 
the squalls, cannot carry — sister-towers, cannot disperse 
the arch of triumph, the Gothic belfry of tocsins, and the high 
colonnade which is wound about the sovereign dome ; and behind 
the last distances of the abyss, above the shattering of ships and 
foams, in the midst of the rays, of the storm-clouds, and the gusts, 
may be seen in the dim distance of the mists the immense phantom 
of the city which never moves. Paris is an august apparition. 
Paris has ubiquity. Paris is an idea as much asacity. Paris 
may be breathed. It is a gleam below the horizon piercing the 
thick shades. The sublime peace of the starry heaven sufficeth 
not to dissolve in the depths of the mind this grand figure of the 
supreme city. Her women are goddesses; her children are heroes ; 
her revolutions begin in wrath and end in masterpieces; she has 
the sacred omnipotence of a whirlwind of intelligences. All this, 
and more, is present in the soul of the absent—yea, even for the 


man plunged in shadow who — his nights in contemplation 

_ the eternal serenity, and hath in his soul the profound stupor 
stars. 

We feel deeply impressed by the grandeur of all this, for we are 

quite convinced that it must be very grand, since the author puts 


together so many things which are generally considered to be sub- 
lime. It may be doubted whether any English writer could tune 
his style up to this pitch. Mr. Ruskin comes nearest it, perhaps, 
when in wrath the wickedness of the age; but even 
Mr. Ruskin, tilting against steam-engines and Prem economists, 
is not so fine an example of crazy genius as Victor Hugo. It is 
remarkable that ‘he inspired Frenchman remains comparatively 


sober when he speaks to an audience that he can see with his eyes ; 
the sight of human faces appears to keep him within bounds. Some 
of the speeches contain of strong well-governed eloquence 
which remind us rather of the orators of antiquity than of the 
— own countrymen at Versailles. In 1852, when in 

russels, he was expelled by Faider's law, which was made on 
purpose for the occasion, because he had written “Napoléon le Petit. 
On the 1st of August he embarked at Antwerp for England, and 
‘was accompanied to the steamer by the French exiles and a 
many Belgian Liberals. Just before going on board he made them 
a speech, of which the following passage is an extract, and a very 
fine passage it unquestionably is. Some people having said that 
the Republic was dead, the orator takes up the assertion and deals 
with it as follows :— 

Proscrits, si la République est morte, veillons le cadavre! allumons nos 
ames, et laissons-les se consumer comme des cierges autour du cercueil ; 
restons inclinés devant l’idée morte, et, —_ avoir été ses soldats pour la 
défendre, soyons ses prétres pour l’ensevelir. 

Mais non, la République n’est pas morte ! 

Citoyens, je le déclare, elle n’a jamais été plus vivante! Elle est dans 
les catacombes, ce qui est bon. Ceux-la seuls la croient morte qui prennent 
les catacombes pour le tombeau. Amis, les catacombes ne sont pas le 

épulcre, les cat bes sont le berceau. Le christianisme en est 
sorti la tiare en téte; la République en sortira l’auréole au front. La 
République morte, d Dieu! mais elle est immortelle! Mais & quel 
moment dit-on cela? au moment oi elle a, en France seulement, deux mille 
massacrés, douze cents suppliciés, dix mille déportés, quarante mille 
proscrits! La République morte! mais regardez donc autour de vous. La 
terre d’exil, les pontons, les bagnes, Belleisle, Mazas, l’Afrique, Cayenne, les 
fossés du Champ-de-Mars, le cimetitre Montmartre, sont pleins de sa vie! 
Citoyens, la Démocratie, la Liberté, la République, est notre religion & nous. 
Eh bien, passez-moi l’expression, les martyrs sont le combustible des reli- 
gions. Plus il y en a dans le brasier, plus la flamme monte, plus l’idée 
a plus la vérité illumine. A cette heure, proscrits, je le répete, la 
publique est plus vivante et plus éblouissante que jamais, ayant pour 
splendeur toutes vos miséres. 


Some of the best of the exile’s speeches are his funeral orations 
over the graves of fellow-refugees. Though full of strong feeling 
about the bitterness of exile, they are also marked by great firmness 
and courage. The one on the tomb of Jean Bousquet, a refugee in 
Jersey, is good all through, as oratory, though it is necessary to 
remember that it was spoken, and to imagine the oratorical effect. 
Here is a powerful bit of invective :— 


Citoyens! aujourd’hui, en France, les apostasies sont en joie. La 
vieille terre du 14 juillet et du ro aoit assiste a 1’épanouissement 
hideux des turpitudes et # la marche triomphale des traitres. Pas 
une indignité qui ne regoive immédiatement une récompense. Ce maire 
a violé la loi: on le fait préfet; ce soldat a déshonoré le drapeau: 
on le fait général ; ce prétre a vendu la religion : on le fait évéque ; ce juge 
a prostitué la justice: on le fait sénateur; cet aventurier, ce prince, a 
commis tous les crimes, depuis les vilenies devant lesquelles reculerait un 
filou jusqu’aux horreurs devant lesquelles reculerait un assassin: il passe 
empereur. Autour de ces hommes, tout est fanfares, banquets, danses, 
harangues, applaudissements, génuflexions. Les servilités viennent feliciter 
les ignominies. Citoyens, ces hommes ont leurs fétes ; eh bien! nous aussi 
nous avons les nétres. Quand un de nos compagnons de bannissement, 
dévoré par la nostalgie, épuisé par la fiévre lente des habitudes rompues 
et des affections brisées, apres avoir bu jusqu’& la lie toutes les 
agonies de la proscription, succombe enfin et meurt, nous suivons sa biére 
couverte d’un drap noir; nous venons au bord de la fosse; nous nous 
mettons & genoux, nous aussi, non devant le succés mais devant le tom- 
beau ; nous nous penchons sur notre frére enseveli et nous lui disons : 
“ Ami! nous te félicitons d’avoir été vaillant, nous te félicitons d’avoir été 

éreux et intrépide, nous te félicitons d’avoir été fidéle, nous te félicitons 

’avoir donné & ta foi jusqu’au dernier souffle de ta bouche, jusqu’au dernier 
battement de ton cceur, nous te félicitons d’avoir souffert, nous te félicitons 
d’étre mort!” Puis nous relevons la téte, et nous nous en allons le cceur 
plein d’une sombre joie. Ce sont la les fétes de l’exil. 

Telle est la _ austére et sereine qui est au fond de toutes nos dimes; 
et devant ce sépulcre, devant ce goufire ot il semble que homme s’engloutit, 
devant cette sinistre apparence du néant, nous nous sentons consolidés dans 
nos principes et dans nos certitudes. 

The funeral orations begin with a simple statement of facts con- 
cerning the dead person ; the eloquent passages come later. The 

ing of the oration on the tomb of Louise Julien is an 
interesting, though painful, history in itself. She had been a great 
friend of the poor, and greatly loved by the lower classes in Paris. 
She had worked for her own living and kept her old mother ten 
years. In times of revolution she had devoted herself to the care 
of the wounded. Being a woman of —— abilities, she had 
composed patriotic songs which were popular, and had some influ- 
ence with the Parisian democracy. In various ways she had become 
important enough to be an object of dislike to the Government of 
Louis Napoleon, which first imprisoned and then exiled her. The 
hardships of imprisonment and exile to a woman in absolute 
ay and in very delicate health brought on consumption and 

th :— 


Le 21 janvier dernier une femme fut arrétée chez elle par le sieur 
Boudrot, commissaire de police & Paris. Cette femme, jeune encore (elle 
avait trente-cing ans), mais estropiée et infirme, fut envoyée & la préfecture 
et enfermée dans la cellule No. 1, dite cellule d’essai. Cette ae. sorte 
de cage de sept a huit se carrés & peu pres, sans air et sans jour, la mal- 
heureuse prisonnitre l’a peinte d’un mot; elle l’appelle cellule-tombeau ; 
elle dit (je cite ses propres paroles): “C’est dans cette cellule-tombeau, 
qu’estropiée, malade, j’ai passé vingt-et-un jours, collant mes lévres d’heure 
en heure contre le treillage pour aspirer un peu d’air vital et ne pas 
mourir.” Au bout de ces vingt-et-un jours, le 14 février, le gouvernement 
de décembre mit cette femme dehors et l’expulsa. I] la jeta & la fois hors de 
la prison et hors de la patrie. La proscrite sortait du cachot d’essai avec 
les germes de la phthisie. Elle quitta la France et gagna la Belgique. Le 
déniment la forga de voyager, toussant, crachant le sang, les poumons 
malades, en plein hiver, dans le nord, sous la "omg et la neige, dans ces 
affreux wagons découverts qui déshonorent les riches entreprises des 
chemins de fer. Elle arriva & Ostende ; elle était chassée de France, la 
Belgique la chassa. Elle mem en Angleterre. A peine débarquée a 
Londres elle se mit au lit. maladie contractée dans le cachot, aggravée 
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par le voyage forcé de I'exil, était devenue menacante. La proscrite—je 
devrais dire, la condamnée & mort—resta gisante deux mois et demi, 
Puis, espérant un peu de printemps et de soleil, elle vint 4 Jersey. On se 
souvient encore de ry avoir vu arriver par une froide matinée pluvieuse, & 
travers les brumes la mer, ralant et grelottant sous sa pauvre robe de 
toile, toute mouillée. Peu de jours aprés son arrivée elle se coucha; elle 
ne s‘est plus relevée. 

All this is very well and simply told, and when in the same 
oration the speaker allows himself to be eloquent, the eloquence 
is strong and pure, and animated by earnest emotion. If the 
reader will one himself by the open tomb at Jersey with the 
coffin in it, and the stalwart grey-headed poet speaking by the 


side of it, the following sentences will recover something of that 


power which oratory always loses when presented in mere 
print 

Pitié ! . . . ce mot que je viens de prononcer, il a jailli du plus profond 
de mes entrailles devant ce cercueil, cercueil d’une femme, cercucil d'une 
seeur, cercueil d’une martyre! Pauline Roland en Afrique, Louise Julien 
a Jersey, Francesca Maderspach 2 Temeswar, Blanca Teéléki & Pesth, tant 
dautres, Rosalie Gobert, Eugénie Guillemot, Augustine Péan, Blanche 
Clovart, Joséphine Prabeil, Elisabeth Parles, Marie Reviel, Claudine 
Hibruit, Anne Sangla, veuve Combescure, Armantine Huet, et tant d’autres 
encore, sceurs, méres, filles, épouses, proscrites, exilées, transportées, torturées, 
supplici¢es, crucifiées, 6 pauvres femmes! Oh! quel sujet de larmes pro- 
fondes et d’inexprimables attendrissements. Faibles, souffrantes, malades, 
arrachées & leurs familles, 4 leurs maris, 4 leurs parents, & leurs soutiens, 
vieilles quelquefois et brisées par l’age, toutes ont été des héroines, plusieurs 
ont été des héros! Oh, ma pensée en ce moment se précipite dans ce 
sépulcre et baise les pieds froids de cette morte dans son cercueil! Ce n’est 
pas une femme que je vénére dans Louise Julien, c’est‘la femme ; la femme 
de nos jours, la femme digne de devenir citoyenne ; la femme telle que 
nous la voyons autour de nous, dans tout son dévouement, dans toute 
sa douceur, dans tout son sacrifice, dans toute sa majesté ! 


RALPH OF COGGESHALE.* 


ALPH of C eis a writer whom many who have seen 
him quoted by writers on the history of the later years of 
the twelfth century and the earlier years of the thirteenth must 
have often wished to see and handle for themselves. Up to this 
time they have had but little chance of so doing. He has always 
been to be had in a fragmentary state in the French collection of 
Bouquet, and it is said that there is also an edition published in 
England. But a perfect set of Bouquet costs 2,500 francs, and, 
when you have got him, you have not got the complete consecu- 
tive text of his authors. And the edition by Mr. Dunkin is said 
by the few people who have seen it to consist of twenty-five 
copies. Abbot Ralph has therefore up to this time been to 
students in general in very much the same case as if he had never 
been printed at all. It was well then that his Chronicle, whose 
value was so well known, but of which so few people could make 
any use, should be brought within the reach of ordinary students 
by an edition in the series of Chronicles and Memorials. And so 
we thank Mr. Stevenson for the volume before us, a volume which, 
if it be not on a level—what can be on a level ?—with the best 
members of the series, o- us all that we absolutely want. We 
should have liked to hear a little more about Abbot Ralph and 
the grounds for setting down the Chronicle as his personal work. 
Still we have the text, and Mr. Stevenson, in his Preface, points 
out fairly enough the leading characteristics of the work. It is a 
book of annals from 1066 to 1221, in which annalistic entries of 
the most m kind alternate with full accounts of particular 
facts. As the work goes on, these special insertions come in 
oftener and oftener, and become longer and longer, till the latter 
practically becomes a contemporary history, only with entries 
of the old annalistic kind peeping out here and there. The book 
is like a small house which has been enlarged into a great one, but 
where some of the old small rooms and offices still hang about it. 
The period during which the special entries thus swell into a 
history begins with the later years of Henry the Second and ends 
with the early years of Henry the Third. During this time the 
Chronicle contains a great number of important details which are 
not to be found elsewhere, and for which the writer often person- 
ally quotes his authorities. Thus the account of Richard the First's 
return is given on the authority of one of Richard’s companions, 
“ Anselmus capellanus, qui heec omnia nobis, ut vidit et audivit, 
retulit.” And it might not be safe to say at Trieste or at Ragusa 
that Anselm’s version was that they took ship at Corfu (Cévrefé 
insula) and landed at Zara. (“In partes Sclavonie ad quamdam 
villam nomine Gazaram applicuerunt.”) It may be, as Mr. Steven- 
son suggests, from the same authority that the Coggeshale writer 
got his account of Richard’s death and the estimate of his cha- 
racter. Anyhow, it is a very grave, impartial, and high-toned 
piece of writing, which does ean credit to the author, who- 
ever he might be. As a piece of history, strictly so called, perhaps 
the most valuable bit is that which sets before us Archbishop 
Hubert, the great minister of the Poitevin knight-errant, doing 
all that he could to lessen the oppression which the rapacity of his 
absent master brought upon the kingdom for which he cared not. 
So during Richard’s ——- in the East some of the military 
details are given on the authority of an eye-witness, Hugh Neville. 
We have not, however, the name of any eye-witness quoted for the 
statement that Richard caused a certain Robertus Brito to be 
starved to death—a deed which, with all Richard's evil doings seems 
more in the line of his brother John. In another place we are 


* Radulphi de Coggeshale Chronicon Anglicanum, §c. §c. Ex codicis 
edidit Josephus Stevenson. Longmans & Co. 
1875. 


told, which German historians must look to, that Richard received 
some votes at the election of a King of the Romans on the death of 
Henry the Sixth. And, like most writers of his time, the critical 
William of Newburgh not excepted, Ralph has tales to tell us about 
marvels and prodigies. The giants’ bones found in Essex would 
no doubt be of interest to paleontologists, and we are attracted to 
the fantastic spirit in Suffolk who spoke with the voice of a child 
a year old, ot called himself Malekin, because in his discourses on 
various matters, including discussions on Scripture with the chap- 
lain of a neighbouring knight, “loquebatur Anglice secundum 
idioma regionis illius, interdum etiam Latine.” Malekin himself, 
though often heard and felt, was never seen but once, in answer to 
the earnest prayers of a certain maid, and then he p gre “in 
specie parvissimi infantis, que induebatur quadam alba tunica.” 
But in any case the fantastic spirit has a philological value, be- 
cause the description of his dialect shows that those who told his 
tale marked a distinction between the Anglian of Suffolk and the 
Saxon of Essex. All this too was heard from the chaplain with 
whom Malekin held the disputations, and the account of the heresy 
of the Publicans which follows is given on the authority of the 
more famous Gervase of Tilbury, whose own part in the story is not 
much to his credit. Here we get the Coggeshale writer’s views on 
the punishment of heretics, “sd his approval of their treatment by 
Count Philip of Flanders, “ qui justa crudelitate eos immisericor- 
diter puniebat.” 

During the reign of John the Chronicle sways to and fro be- 
tween full accounts at the beginning and ending and meagre 
entries under the central years of the reign. We are led into 
Byzantine geography by the fact that Boniface of Montferrat, when 
he was established in the East, wished to set to work to found 
seven Cistercian monasteries—Coggeshale was a Cistercian house— 
in his new kingdom. This gives occasion to the remark, which 
shows how the New Rome impressed men’s minds even in the days 
of its decline, “ Dicunt sean quod imperium Grecorum majus 
sit et latius quam tota Gallia, Hispania, Hibernia, cum tota 
con sl And it should specially be noticed that it is from our 
author that the best known version of the fate of Arthur of 
Britanny, that which has been made famous by the poetry of 
Shakspeare, originally comes. A very important passage, at an 
earlier time, is the portrait of Henry the Second, which should 
be yuay with the portraits drawn by Giraldus, Peter of Blois, 
and = the Black, as they have been compared by a master 
hand. What Henry's enemies called his oppression of the 
nobility was looked at in quite another light e our Cistercian 
Abbot:—“Semper paci civium pauperum atque mediocrum 
studens, nobilium ac potentum arrogantiam atque tyrannidem 
potenter reprimens, fures, reos, atque criminosos immisericorditer 
puniens.” 

Mr. Stevenson’s volume, however, does not contain only the 
Chronicle of Coggeshale. He has added to it several other pieces 
bearing on the same period of history. The first is “De ex- 
pugnatione terrse sancte per Saladinum libellus,” which had been 
attributed, though on weak grounds, to the same writer as the 
Coggeshale Chronicle. In this one is amused by the pains which 
the writer takes to speak of the Mahometan enemy by the names 
of every earlier Eastern nation that he had ever heard of. It is 
most likely half metaphor when he calls them “ filii Babylonis et 
Sodomorum” and “filii Edom”; but “ progenies Ismael” and 
“heredes Canaam” express facts, or some shadow of them. 
Saladin also is “rex Syrie”; presently his subjects are in the 
same page, first in plain prose “ Turci,” and then, by a figure, “ filii 
Esau.” Then they are Babylonii,” “ Agyptii,” Chaldzi,” and 
“ filii Sodomorum” again. ‘Then comes a most curious piece :— 
“ Magistri Thomze Agnelli Wellensis Archidiaconi sermo de morte 
et sepultura Henrici regis junioris.” In reading the reign of 
Henry the Second, we are sometimes a little startled by the good 
character which several writers give to his rebellious eldest son, 
and we are still more amazed when we come to the fact, recorded 
with a fitting rebuke by the grave William of Newburgh, 
that some people believed that miracles were wrought by him afer 
his death. Here we have the Archdeacon of Wells fully believing 
in him, counting him for a saint and martyr, describing his holy 
end and the wonders wrought by his relics, as though he had been 
Waltheof or Simon or Thomas of Lancaster. Lastly, he ap 
in a dream to his mother, from whom the Archdeacon h the 
story, having on his head two golden crowns, one dull and the 
other bright, the dull one typifying the crown which he wore on 
earth, and the bright one that which he had now won in heaven. 
Then comes the romance of Fulk Fitz-Warin, which was printed 
twenty-one years ago by Mr. Thomas Wright for the Warton 
Club. But being printed for the Warton Club was much the 
same as being printed in twenty-five copies by Mr. Dunkin. It is 
not wonderful therefore that Mr. Stevenson does not seem to have 
heard of Mr. Wright’s edition or preface. In both cases the 
French text is accompanied by an English translation, according to 
the law of the Chronicles and Memorials, a law which seems so 

ueer but which is not without practical wisdom, which assumes 

t readers will understand Latin, but will not understand 
English or French. Mr, Wright, however, has added some useful 
notes, which have nothing to answer to them in Mr. Stevenson’s 
edition ; Wright = care local 
geography of the country. . Wright too has gone into 
the and other historical notices ing on the 
spoken of in the romance. The story is, as Mr. Wright 
truly says, a piece of family romance. Fulk Fitz-Warin 
is a real man of the reign of John, whose outlaw and pardon 
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appear in genuine documents, but those genuine documents have 
naturally nothing to say about his going to kill dragons at 
Carthage, and other exploits of the same kind which do appear in 
the romance. Asa specimen of one of the ways in which fictitious 
stories gather round real people, the tale, wild as it is, is worth 
ing and comparing with the notices which we have of the 
persons mentioned in the story. In this way Mr. Stevenson cer- 
tainly does something for us, but Mr. Wright had before him done 
a good deal more. One point we may note that we hear of a 
Payn Peverel, a follower of the Conqueror, who was succeeded in 
his Castle of the Peak by his sister’s son William Peverel. His 
story is utterly mythical, but it is of importance as showing that 
the writer of this story had never heard of the impossible scandal 
which makes William Peverel a son of the Conqueror. If any 
defender of the herald’s figment should catch at such a straw as 
the description of William Peverel by his mother without the 
name of his father, it is enough to answer that the sister of any 
Payn Peverel could not be the daughter of the Englishman 
Engelric, the alleged father of William Peverel’s mother. But 
Payn Peverel seems to be altogether mythical. Domesday knows 
of that name “ Willelmus” and “ Rannulfus,” but no “ Paganus.” 

Lastly, Mr. Stevenson gives us some extracts from the Otta 
Imperialia of Ralph of Coggeshale’s friend and neighbour, Gervase 
of Tilbury. These were addressed to the Emperor, Otto the 
Fourth, whose close alliance with his uncles Richard and John 
were so constantly brought out. Mr. Stevenson’s extracts contain 
Gervase’s British and Early English History, in which we get his 
version of the Arthur fables, and then leap from Cadwallader to 
Caut, to get that most astounding of all stories, Gervase’s fable, 
wherever he found it, of the early relations between Harold and 
William. We see the growth of new notions in his account of 
Henry the First and Stephen. Henry's election, like that of 
Harold, is branded by the Domesday phrase “ invasit” ; and Henry 
is said to have made a will by which the Crown was left to 
Matilda and her son; but as neither a woman nor a child was 
capable of exercising the royal authority, Stephen was to be king, 
perhaps for life, at any rate, until young Henry came of age. But 
when Stephen tries to set aside the right heirs and to get the suc- 
cession for his own son Eustace, then, and not till then, the barons 
revolt against him. These perversions of early contemporary his- 

are very strange. When he gets to his own times, it 1s sin- 

that he has nothing to tell his Imperial patron in praise of 

is grandfather Henry, who sheltered his parents in their banish- 

ment, while he glorifies all Otto’s three uncles, among whom 
Geoffrey might almost be taken for his own son :— 

Successit proles tertia, comes, aut potius dux Brittonum, Arcturo fabuloso 
animali virtute non inferior ; strenuus, militia pollens, liberalitate excelsus, 
probitate et magnanimitate incomparabilis, exactis paucis in virtute 
immensa annis abiit. 


Then he has to praise John, which he seems to find a little 


Adjungitur quartus illustris rex Johannes, cujus incrementum ac laudes 
——— inspectioni commendo, ne videar aut ex insufficientia mea minus 
ixisse de eo quam est ; aut adulationi deservire in ee quod dixero aliquid 
quod est. 
and so he ends by singing the praises of the Emperor himself and 
his mother and aunts, 


KAYE’S SEPOY WAR.—VOL. IIL* 
(Second Notice.) 


E has brought most people nowadays to the opinion that 

the great Mutiny was in a great measure the result of a vicious 
system, maintained for years, by which India was held as an 
e of the Civil Service. The immigration into India of 
inspetent Europeans, who would, if admitted, have taken root 
in the country, and who might even by mere numbers have pre- 
vented the rising, was discouraged and almost prohibited. ‘he 
result was that the governing class—the Covenanted Civil Service 
—formed the only avenue to anything like power or distinction ; it 
gradually absorbed the control of the army as well as the civil 
‘administration of the country, and it broke down at once and 
utterly in the time of trial. We are not speaking of individuals. 
If we were, the names of Sir John Lawrence, Sir Henry Law- 
rence, Edwards, Sleeman, and a crowd of others, would rise at 
once to confute us; we —_ of the system. But how does Sir 
John Kaye deal with it? You may read his book through, and not 
gather from it that a word had ever been breathed against the 
Civil Service. He has, as we willingly believe, striven to be 
rs aa he has certainly sometimes blamed particular indi- 
i . But, like Bottom, he roars you as gently as a sucking 
dove ; his blame sounds strangely like skilfully veiled compliment, 
and when he praises, his praise is like the unanimity of the people 
on the stage in the Critic. How differently would he have 
written of the occurrences of a hundred years ago, and how can 
he venture, having written what he has written, to say, as he does 
say, that “to the historian all men are dead”? Another great 
cause of the Mutiny was Lord Dalhousie’s craze for increase of 
territory; that policy came to its climax in the annexation of 
Oude. Of all the native States Oude was the only one with which 
we had come in contact that had preserved its nominal indepen- 


* History of the War, 18 John William Kaye, F.R.S. 


dence ; from it half our army was recruited ; it had been staunch 
to us in our day of trial; it had lent us money and men during the 
Afghan war. The amexation was a blunder, if it was not also a 
crime. Sir John Kaye, to be sure, does not approve of it, but his 
mild disapproval is totally inadequate to the occasion, and is alto- 
gether hidden behind the cloud of incense which he is pleased to 
burn to Lord Dalhousie. The annexation wes conducted in a 
manuer the most irritating to the Mahommedan population of India, 
and the most fatal to our own character for truth and honour. The 
mauner of the deed no less than the execution alienated altogether 
the affections of the Bengal army. The deposed Royal family was 
much more powerful than it had been when nominally on the 
throne, for its jurisdiction was over the minds and memories of 
men. It could no longer oppress and outrage as in old time; it 
was itself a monument of the oppression of an alien race. The 
last and proximate cause of the Mutiny was the issue of greased 
cartridges. With this subject, too, Sir John Kaye deals in 
an inadequate manner. It must be remembered that the accusa- 
tion of the Sepoy on this subject was a true accusation. The cow 
is the sacred animal of the Hindoo, and to touch its flesh is to lose 
caste; which, in his estimation, is tantamount to incurring eternal 
punishment. The cartridges issued to the Sepoys were really 
lubricated with the fat of cows and pigs. This was of itself 
suflicient to ensure a revolt, but the error was committed 
by Colonel Birch, Secretary to the Government of India in 
the military department. So gross a blunder was unpardon- 
able; yet, though the manufacture of the greased cartridges was 
stopped, for varlous reasons no intimation of the fact was conveyed 
to the troops, which for four months were allowed to continue 
under the misapprehension that the Government intended to destroy 
their caste. It was not till after the outbreak at Meerut that any 
soothing announcement was made, and by that time it was too 
late. ‘he idea had obtained possession of the mind of every 
Sepoy in India. The disavowal after the Meerut mutiny was only 
looked upon as an intimation that the Government, foiled in their 
attempt, withdrew from it till a more convenient season out of 
fear. Sir John Kaye enters fully on this point, but we cannot, on 
reading his exhaustive and very able statement, resist the conclusion 
that he has dealt with more tenderness than justice with men 
whose official incompetence or supineness it was his duty, as an 
— historian, to denounce much more strongly than he has 
one. 

But the greatest error, in our opinion, of Sir John Kaye’s book has 
still to be mentioned. Im an evil hour for the truth of history, 
the friends of Lord Canning determined to entrust all his 
papers to Sir John Kaye. The whole book is an elaborate at- 
tempt on the part of Sir John Kaye to justity the confidence reposed 
in‘him, and to “ write up” Lord Canning. The truth seems to 
be that Lord Canning was an amiable man, of undoubted 
personal courage, but weak and untenacious of purpose. He was 
as wax in the hands of those around him. He did not originate, he 
did not encourage those who did. He was never in time. Measures 
were pressed upon him which might have averted the Mutiny. He 
coldly rejected them ; enthusiastic applause from Sir John Kaye. 
Anon the Mutiny is at its height,and those same measures which were 
rejected before are, all too late, adopted by Lord Canning ; again 
enthusiastic applause from Sir John haye. We have no desire to run 
down Lord Uanning. If he had been surrounded at the time of 
the crisis by such men as the two Lawrences, he would have taken 
his tone from them, and events might have been very different. 
Canning the ruler as heaven and events made him was very different 
from the heroic figure set up by Sir John Kaye; and we cannot 
think that the cause of truth is served by the author's overdone 
praise. 

On one point, however, we are especially anxious not to be mis- 
understood. We have nosympathy with the indiscriminate severity 
with which men, women, and children were included in one com- 
mon vengeance by the Europeans after the Mutiny. It is easy to 
understand that men who had seen their nearest and dearest shot 
down and massacred should take a terrible vengeance. But, though 
natural, it was horrible, and moreover the vengeance fell in great 
measure on the wrong people. The cowardly Sepoys who murdered 
the white men were the first to fly when the white men attacked 
them in arms. Those who were caught were often comparatively 
innocent—villagers who had joined the Sepoys through fear. It was 
inevitable that they should be shot when they were taken red-handed; 
but those who were on the spot, and who saw women and girls shot 
to death, and could not save them because, to tell the truth, they 
could not get their orders of mercy obeyed by the infuriated 
soldiers—those men knew that it was horrible, and that it was 
wrong. They knew, moreover, that a continuance of such in~ 
discriminate vengeance was not the way to pacify the country. 
Lord Canning’s “ clemency,” which earned for him a contemptuous 
title, was distinctly to be admired. What we find fault with is 
not his clemency, but his unreadiness. He would not believe that 
the Mutiny was more than a partial outbreak at a time when half 
the North-West was in actual revolt. The Meerut outbreak was 
known in Calcutta on the 14th of May. On the 17th Lord Elphin- 
stone telegraphed from Bombay that he could despatch a steamer 
to Suez which would catch the mail of the 9th of June at 
Alexandria. The Governor-General “ was not desirous of sending 
to England by an earlier opportunity than the 18th of May from 
Calcutta.” Lord Canning remained blind to the magnitude of the 
crisis, though the two Lawrences, Colvin, and even the members 
of his own Council, urged energetic measures upon him, It is all 
very well to say that a man only a year anda in India must 
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see through the eyes of those around him. The plea might be 
admitted in mitigation of a severely hostile sentence. But the 
question is, would others have been so deceived? As a matter 
of fact, was Sir Henry Lawrence so deceived? If the answer be 
in the negative, what becomes of Sir John Kaye’s attempt to make 
out that Lord Canning was the: best possible man for the crisis ? 

We promised fo say what part of the narrative is comprised in 
Sir John Kaye’s third volume. Each volume has contained three 
books, and each book about five chapters. Sir John Kaye has kept 
to his intention of minute subdivision, but the connecting li 
of general history which were to form a setting to these scattered 
gems of history ‘is not forthcoming. We are irresistibly reminded 
of Sir Walter Scott’s story of the Scotch sermon, which, as the 
minister announced, would, God willing, be dealt with in three 

t divisions, each division being treated of under sixteen heads, 
and each head garnished with seven supplementary heads. The 
first volume told us of the revolt at Meerut and the seizure of 
Delhi. The second described the earlier incidents of the Mutiny 
at Benares and Allahabad, and certain stations in the Punjab, and 
narrated the two series of operations—one undertaken by troops 
collected in Madras from Pegu and from Lower Bengal; the other 
by troops from the hill stations of the North-West and from the 
Punjab. Pursuing his plan of episodical treatment, Sir John — 
gave us an account—and a most interesting one it was—of the 
policy of Sir John Lawrence, the first conflicts in the Punjab, 
and the state of affairs in Peshawur and at Rawul Pindee. He 
described the first march of the Guides, the advanced guard of 
the relieving army, under Daly, in the early days of June, on 
the Mogul capital, and then, in obedience to his exasperating 
system, goes back once more to Calcutta at the beginning of 
May. At length we reach the siege of Delhi. It is admirably 
told—in a style full, “—e and nervous. We get on till the 
middle of July, and are at the height of the interest of the story, 
when the pen isthrown down; weare led backchafing to the begin- 
ning of May again,and, after a long chapter which brings Brigadier 
John Nicholson, at the head of his movable column, within sight 
of Delhi, the volume closes, and Sir John Kaye keeps silence for six 
years. The third volume openswith an account of the state of affairs 
in Calcutta during the month of June. Havelock and Neill were 
during that month pushing on from the South to the relief of 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, and Sir John Lawrence was pouring down 
from the North all his available military strength on Delhi, and, 
as we have seen, all the North-West was rising. Sir John Kaye 

ives us an account of the mutiny in Shahabad, the outbreak of 

inapore, and the defence and relief of Arrah. This brings us to 
the month of August, and chronicles the arrival of Lord Elgin 
with the China troops, and the formation of the Naval Brigade. 
But we are doomed once more to go back to the month of May, 
and to hear the fate of Without index or table of contents 
to help us, it is utterly impossible to follow this powerfully written 
but most ill-arran History. It must be slowly studied and col- 
lated, but the author is bound to give us what assistance he can by 
a copious index and chronological table of contents. .We confess 
that, with the best goodwill in the world, we are unable to guide 
our readers through the maze. Each succeeding episode is of the 
deepest interest; but each breaks off just when we are becoming 
accustomed to the names and places of which we are reading, and a 
new subject is taken up. One subject = is in this volume 
happily brought toaclose. The siege of Delhi, which we left in 
fall swing at the end of the second volume, is finished in the last 
chapter of this. 

In dealing with a book where there is neither cohesion, 
arrangement, nor visible plan, it is useless to attempt 
analysis. We must be content to wait till the appearance 
of the next volume enables us to take something like a 
general view. Sir John Kaye writes as good English as ever, 
which is saying a great deal; but he has not got rid of certain 
tricks which, as we thought, disfigured his earlier volumes. 
One of these is a tendency to incongruous metaphor; and indeed 
the same metaphor does duty very often ; take, for instance, the 
rather absurd idea of “ shuddering ”—everybody throughout the 
book shudders when things go wrong with him. The King of 
Delhi “ shuddered at the thought of removal, and the shudder ran 
through his family from the oldest to the youngest, male and 
female, relatives and dependents.” That was in the last volume 
(p. 6). We suggested that we had heard it sung of the inhabi- 
tants of the Palace of Delhi 

We are all noddin 

Around the great , a 3 
but here is material for a conjectural emendation of the lyric. We 
hoped that we should have no more shuddering, but it comes on in 
the present volume worse than ever. In Calcutta, on a certain 
day (p. 30), “a great shudder ran through the capital.” We are also 
told, on a solemn occasion which we are sorry to see associated 
with any ludicrous i the recurrence of this absurd 
of speech it is so associated—of a dying general shuddering 
as he thought of the possible fate of his army. To take another 
i figure of speech which also recurs more than once, we 
hear (p. 33) df some mischief which was being hatched in the 
Oude colony at Garden Reach, but “the promptitude of the 
Government strangled it in thewomb.” This, however grotesque, 
is no mere slip of the pen, for further on another danger 
menaces the British Empire, and this time “ Providence strangles 
it in the womb.” We have heard of creatures strangled in the 
birth, but Sir John Kaye surely pushes the motto “ principiis 


obsta ” to a somewhat undue extent. These, after all, are trifles, 
The narrative is well told; but no words are strong enough to 
describe the chaotic nature of the arrangement. 


LITERARY REMAINS OF OLIVER MADOX-BROWN.* 


- wetting could dispose one to look severely on the promising 

works of a young author who now unhappily cannot fulfil the 
promise which they gave, it would be such unwise praise as that 
found in the Memoir prefixed to these two volumes, for which 
Messrs. W. M. Rossetti and F. Hueffer appear to be responsible. 
Here we are told that “this tale” (the Black Swan) is “ possibly, 
when viewed in all its relations, the most remarkable prose story ever 
penned by a youth not older than from sixteen to seventeen. This 
we may say, without forgetting even Victor Huyo’s Bug Jargal, 
written at the age of fifteen or sixteen; which, if slightly ahead 
of the Black Swan in respect of juvenile precocity, must be pro- 
nounced inferior to it as a sustained invention or piece of art.” 
The Black Swan may be remembered by the title of Gabriel 
Denver, under which name, and in a form differing from its present 
one, it was published three years ago. Then it was pointed out 
in these columns that the work contained evidences of talent 
in spite of its many and manifest absurdities; and that its 
errors were those of youth and want of cultivation. To 
speak of it as a sustained piece of art is extravagant; the 
faculty which it most obviously wanted was the art which can 
sustain interest in improbable and abnormal things. To take one 
instance—it is clear that the author intended to make his hero 
Gabriel Denver both pitied and liked by his readers; but this 
object he defeated by laying on his colours too zealously. In his 
anxiety to bring out the repulsion with which Deborah inspired 
Gabriel, he seemed not to observe that the utter brutality and 
selfishness of Gabriel’s conduct must certainly arouse disgust at 
him, and very probably compassion for Deborah. 

In Gabriel Denver, the hero, who is left an orphan in Tasmania, 
has been brought up with his cousin, Miss Deborah Mallinson, who 
after the death of his parents makes a proposal to him, which he 
unwillingly, and with much protestation that he cannot love her, 
accepts. Immediately afterwards he is called back to England, 
and Deborah prudently arranges to cross in the same ship with 
him. Unfortunately, just before they start he falls madly in love 
with a beautiful girl named Laura, who is also going to cross 
in the Black Swan. Hence result various di ble and 
appalling incidents, which are concluded by Deborah in her 
insane jealousy setting fire to the ship; from which only 
Gabriel and the two women escape in an open boat without any 
kind of provisions. In the end, according to the present version, 
they were rescued, but not till Deborah was dead, and the other 
two very soon died also. This was a wild story enough, and not 
an ble one. The editors of the two volumes now published 
have made it revolting by restoring it, with a strange want of dis- 
cretion, to its original form, in which Deborah is not only engaged 
to Gabriel, but has been actually married to him for some time before 
they embark on the Black Swan. Thus by Gabriel’s absolute neglect 
of his wife and absolute devotion to Laura, which go so far that 
when he is collecting rain-water to assuage their thirst he never 
thinks of giving a drop to Deborah, all possible interest either in 
him or the girl whom he loves, and who quietly accepts his love, 
is destroyed. It was quite natural that, at the age when the author 
wrote his story, it should appear to him that the more his cha- 
racters set all accustomed rules at naught the greater his work 
would be. It was also quite natural that a discreet and experienced 
publisher should desire the ugliest part of the tale to be softened 
down. It was not at all natural that his editors should now think 
it good to present the story to the public in its first and crudest 
form. ‘The characters of this erratic but undoubtedly clever 
production, as was said in our review at the time of its 
first publication, were not its best point. The drawing of character 
and the power of construction, indeed, are the provinces of art which 
come latest to the writer of fiction, and we can at this moment 
call to mind no very early work in which these conditions are 
fulfilled, except Becktord’s Vathek. That was an astounding per- 
formance ; and its author was two or three years older than was 
Mr. Madox-Brown when he wrote the Black Swan. In this, as might 
well be expected, the personages resemble the figures labelled with 
some icular vice or ion in the old moralities; they have 
no light and shade, no individuality beyond the one feeling by 
which each is possessed at starting. Their actions and relative 
positions recall at one moment the works of Miss Bronté, at an- 
other those of Mr. Charles Reade. Beyond this there are various 
tricks of style which we may readily believe the author would 
have learned to cast off ; but, as the work stands, these alone are 
enough to prevent it One of these, 
common to many writers, is the habit of —— @ sentence with 
the words “ I think,” which, except when used with rare skill, serves 
only to destroy instead of helping the illusion. Another, which seems 
caught from Hawthorne, and is found frequently throughout Mr. 

ox-Brown’s works, is the trick of introducing a statement with 
some such phrase as this—“ It was a remarkable and suggestive 
thing.” This was all very well when Hawthorne used it to draw 
* The Dwale Bluth, Hebditch’s , and other Literary Remains vf 
Oliver Madox-Brown, Author of “ Gabriel Denver.” Edited by William 
Rossetti and F. Hueffer. With a Memoir and Two Portraits. 2 vols. 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 1876. 
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attention to what was really significant; but, when applied to natural 
and expected things, it becomes superfluous. Elsewhere one comes 
upon reminiscences of Victor Hugo; but, in spite of all faults, the 
eases of which would be far more surprising than their presence, 
the story of the Black Swan contains various passages, espe- 
cially of description, which lead one to think its author had the 
capacity for good work in him. Here is a description of the ship 
with which the story opens, that strikes us as true and well 
told :— 


The cabin lights were extinguished, and all on board the becalmed vessel 
seemed enveloped in silence and sleep. Her brown wind-worn sails were all 
furled in the breathless air; there was no sign or signal of any watch kept 
over the decks. Zhe torpid ship seemed left entirely to her own control ; 
even the steersman was slumbering, his hand attached by a string to the 
wheel, in case of any unexpected movement in the rudder, or sudden rising 
of the wind. The breeze which had borne the big ship out so far into the 
ocean had long before nightfall entirely died away from the face of the 
water, though high overhead, strange to say, it still lasted, so that the few 
stars seen from the ship, lost in the darkness below, appeared as though 
slowly drifting past the apertures in the sultry, overhanging, yet unseen 
clouds. The sea still heaved slightly round the great black hull, agglo- 
merated into the obscurity surrounding it, save where a faint line of light 
was emitted by the water rippling and splashing round its sides. 

At times some unlooked-for lurching of the vessel would cause a wave to 
dash up over the water-line ; showering back inflamed into a livid cauldron 
of glowing phosphoric fire, spreading round in circles of luminous foam, re- 
flected brilliantly in the wet hull, and gleaming in the cabin-windows and on 
the heavy anchors at the prow ; and even, in the utter darkness, playing 
with a weird flickering reflection on the under sides of the great pro- 
jecting yards, and the cross-masts, and rigging otherwise indiscernible up 
aloft. 


Indeed the sultry tropical water seemed in an unusually excitable phos- 
hhoric condition. Every few minutes the water to a distance round the entire 
ull would be suffused with a pale quivering flame which at times lit up its clear 

green depths beneath the surface. The spot where floated a piece of drift- 
timber, dropped overboard during the calm, was shown in the darkness by 
constantly recurring flashes of light ; but where the calm hardly-perceptible 
swell of the subsiding waves met with no obstruction, they were enveloped 
in the deepest obscurity. 


However, the Dwale Bluth, the first story in the series now 
published, gives to our thinking a much clearer indication that the 
author a gift for romance than does the Black Swan. 
It is far less extravagant; it has several touches of unforced 
humour; its descriptions are,on the whole, truer, as the writer 
was dealing with what he knew, and there is at least one well- 
drawn and consistent character in it. Oliver Serpleton is in his 
way quite as eccentric as any of the people in the Black Swan ; 
but his way happens to be one which we recognize as in the main 
true to nature. This was the more to the writer's credit as the 
figure of an absent awkward man half lost in books, but especially 
tender-hearted, has often been presented before, and it was there- 
fore difficult to produce it in an original form, as Mr. Madox-Brown 
has done. Oliver's interview with his brother, who has come to 
entrust him with the care of his little daughter, is particularly 
good. The meeting takes place in a lane near Oliver's house :— 

All the os and beauty of the scene, vaguely defined as it was, had 
been w: on the 2sent-minded Oliver, who was standing with his eyes 
fixed upon the depths of the windy sky, as though he was speculating as to 
whether it could be that the stars were drifting past behind the clouds, or 
the clouds were drifting by in front of the stars. 

But he was at last recalled to himself by a distant voice which shouted, 
“Don’t you think you had better go home, Nolly? The night-mist’s 
rising and you might catch cold in it.” 

“Now I think of it,” said Oliver hurriedly, for he was evidently per- 
turbed in mind by some painful reminiscence which this advice awakened, 
“think I had. Good-bye to you . . . my dear brother Jeffrey—have no 
care for the well-being . . . of your offspring.” This reassuring speech 
‘was pronounced in a hurried nervous whisper, that seemed by no means 
calculated to reach the ear of the m for whom Mr. Serpleton intended it. 
“ By the way, I remember now,” he continued in the same modulated key, 
“ what I have been desirous of saying to Fou, Jefirey. Father is not spelt 
with an r. You were sadly in the habit of neglecting . . .” 

But at this juncture, some mysterious instinct made him aware that his 

illiterate brother was no longer beside him, and was consequently incapable 
of profiting by his instruction. “ Dear, dear me!” he exclaimed, stopping 
short and gazing blankly into the night. 
The story of the Dwale Bluth is ill constructed, or rather it is 
not constructed at all; the pages are overburdened with dialect 
which constantly requires the interpretation of a foot-note; and 
the influence of Hawthorne is again evident in the character of 
the girl who is its central figure. Where the author shook himself 
free from extravagances and imitation—and that is not seldom—his 
writing has a freshness and truth which make this romance by far 
the most valuable and suggestive of his literary remains. Helen 
Serpleton, the child who is left in Oliver's care, inherits the wild- 
ness of the Rommany tribe from her mother, and is singularly out 
of place in the household of which she forms a part. one 
occasion she is out in @ storm on the moor, accompanied only by 
her favourite cat :— 


An enormous impenetrable rain-cloud had drifted over the face of the 
sun ; it was all black and lowering, but its large transparent rims, con- 
tantly writhing and changing shape before the wind, were fringed as 
though with bright flames: it was the largest in the sky. The remainder 
of the firmament was all obscurely occupied by wildly empurpled frag- 
ments of sombre vapour, diversified now and then with a blacker and heavier 
mass than usual—some with torn and shattered edges, others dense and 
solid. A most wild and tumultuous embattlement seemed perpetually 
going on among them—a struggle for existence as it were, while the larger 
and more magnetic clouds sucked in and absorbed the less predominant 
or powerful ones. 

ce or twice an unhindered ray of the’sun pierced through some for- 


tten crevice, striking one of the sombre hills with ight ; 
with a sudden flash of light ; 
and the sunlight died 


The cloud-rack at last grew dim and blind all over, 


out from the edges of the cloud which principally obscured it. At last a | & Co 


brilliant flash of white sinister light leapt out and flickered blindingly round 
the zenith from cloud to cloud, and for less than an instant the pelting rain 
scemed turned into a bright swift shower of pallid flame ; then the shadow 
and sombreness predominated again, and an ominous hush fell everywhere. 
But just in the intense silence, the child’s irrepressible song, 
“La bastarda brohjugi 
Di bro—” 

was interrupted by the booming vibration of an answering peal of thunder, 
which slowly gathered in force seemed to cause the whole of the solid 
atmosphere of the heavens to shake with anticipation. 

Soon after this she poisons herself with the berries of the Dwale 
Bluth, or Atropa belladonna ; and there is a ghastly description of 
her delirious fancies before she is restored to health. Mr. Madox- 
Brown seems to have had a curious attraction towards such subjects 
as this, which indeed often have for artistic and impressionable 
minds a fascination which experience teaches them to resist. The 
dwelling upon the influence which the berries of the nightshade 

lant ever afterwards had upon Helen conveys the idea that Wendell 
Holmes's Elsie Venner may have been present in the author’s mind, 
very likely without his consciousness, when he wrote the Dwale 
Bluth. Helen's story is taken up rather like a broken thread a 
long time after her adventure with the deadly berries. Since then 
she has married a certain Mr. Thurlstone, who, she has reason to 
believe, has been lost at sea; in this belief she has fallen in love 
with a blind poet, who has always loved her, and the two are em- 
er in love-making when Thurlstone inconyeniently returns. 

e description of the spot through which he passes before he 
comes upon them is one of the best things in the author’s work :— 

The moon must by now have been rising over the inland hills, but its 
light in no way reached Thurlstone. He stood there quite still, for a 
moment looking down the passage where the children had disappeared as if 
uncertain what to do; then he turned and still proceeded rapidly along. 
He must have known the way well, or else have been sustained by nervous 
excitement, for it was so obscure that he could hardly see his feet. Right 
in front of him, however, as he came round a sudden turning, he saw the 
path winding up and down in a serpentine fashion, for, the reflection of the 
mist not being able to reach it, it stood out like a dark line on the face of 
the precipice. The faint stars grew brighter and brighter overhead, and he 
could hear the weltering and seething of the waves far down the side, as 
he still strode hurriedly along without caution. Once his heavy footsteps 
detached a fragment of rock which sank with a prolonged rattling into the 
abyss of vapour below, and created strange muffled echoes in its descent. 
All under the cliff-side till far out towards the horizon was deep in shadow 
now ; beyond this the blanched light of the moon was dispersed from over 
the high upper crags. 

-At last he came in sight of the gloomy detached mass of the Castle-Rock 
standing by itself on the edge of the furze-covered plateau. The hollows 
and indentations of the here visible valley are very deep about this place ; 
no light reached it ; it was profoundly dark. The rock itself was in the 
shadow of the hills behind; its base, with the fern-covered sterile land it 
rose from, was in the deepest obscurity. On one side which faced sea- 
wards a faint reflection was derived from the clouds of white fog. 

Against the pale solemn light still lingering in the sky beyond, its soli- 

tary outline rose: the jagged prominent masses of stone being blurred 
here and there by thin fringe of ferns and thistles. In one place the 
picturesque outline of a gnarled old blackthorn was visible, grown all aslant 
in the direction from which the sea-wind perpetually blew : in the gloom 
that concealed the side that was nearest to him, faint white traces like 
those of a winding path seemed indicated. The ie cloven rocks, piled 
one on another as though by human agency, which crowned its summit, 
were white with the soft liquid moonlight which now began to fall 
on them. 
The meeting which follows is not so good. Thurlstone threatens, 
if Helen does not come back with him, as indeed she ought, to 
throw the blind man into the sea; she puts up her “ gracile 
hands,” threatens to strangle him with her hair, an unpleasant 
threat which the writer’s heroines rather affected; and, finally, 
goes away with him. Here the story ended abruptly; but a con- 
clusion, which does not greatly recommend itself, has been made, 
from conversations with the author, by his editors, The other of 
the larger stories in these volumes is more tricky, more exagge- 
rated, and fuller of unhealthy fancies, than the two of which we 
have spoken; but in this also there are traces of a talent for 
fiction which, cultivated and matured, might have been consider- 
able. Whether it was wise to add to these three tales the 
fragments of prose and verse found after them may be an open 
question; it is certain that it was not necessary to print again 
by themselves the songs which had already appeared in other parts 
of the volumes. 

We could wish that such oversights as these, or the use 
in the memoir of such phrases as “the facility which is the ap- 
panage of a painter,” and “a restive idiosyncrasy of his own 
which urged him rather to follow a new path than to tread the 

ternal vestiges,” were the gravest faults we had to find with 

essrs. W. M. Rossetti and F. Hueffer. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to leave unnoticed the fact that fully three pages of the 
memoir are occupied with a description, as elaborate as it is 
affected, of the various phases of delirium through which Mr. 
Madox-Brown don his death-bed. It is enough to inform 
our readers of this, and to add to our sorrow for the loss of a pro- 
mising writer our regret that the task of presenting his works to 
the public should have been performed as it is by their editors, 


BANCROFT’S NATIVE RACES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
VOL. III.* 


i bapeon task of the pioneer is useful and necessary, and the work- 
man who keeps within the limits assigned to him is worthy 


* The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America. By Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. Vol. III.—Myths and Languages. London: Longmans 
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of all honour, Nor can a more important enterprise be undertaken 
by any explorer than the examination of the social, moral, intellec- 
tual, religious, and political condition of the tribes which the 
Spanish conquerors of the New World found in possession of the 
vast regions of Central America. Of the great questions connected 
with the origin of their civilization, the affiliation of their languages, 
the relations of their beliefs to those of other races, scarcely one 
pee has as yet been satisfactorily answered; and it is quite 
possible that at present the duty of the explorer is to amass mate- 
rials rather than to apply them to the solution of these problems. 
This is the view taken by Mr. Bancroft in the encyclopedic work, 
on the first two volumes of which we have already made some 
remarks.* In his third volume Mr. Bancroft devotes himself to 
the examination of the myths and dialects of the Central American 
tribes; and if we look to the amount of material brought together, 
the execution of his task is worthy of all praise. Nor need we 
seriously qualify this j ent when we turn to consider the 
uality of the information here given. The writer deserves credit 
for ili , conscientiousness, and discernment. The scrupulous 
avoidance of all speculation, of which he makes, we doubt not, 
a perfectly sincere profession, is in an explorer a merit of the 
highest kind; nor can the reader complain if, when the value 
of the evidence is the very point to be ascertained, the author 
patiently goes through the testimony of all the witnesses whose 
words seem to be in any way worth noting. This method must 
necessarily involve a certain amount of repetition, nor is it easy to 
see that any other method could be safely followed. Still the con- 
venience, if not the comfort, of those who have to work on the 
materials brought together should not be lost sight of; and 
wherever it may be possible to avoid repetition by reference to 
other portions of the work, the toil involved in ney Rang ought 
not to be Unfortunately Mr. Bancroft either 
dged this toil or has thought himself not called upon to undergo 
it; nor has he avoided the perils of speculation so completely 
as he fancies. It is not easy, perhaps not possible, to examine 
the myths of a people without examining their religion; it is 
most of all difficult in the case of tribes to whose isolated and un- 
connected traditions or stories the name of a mythology cannot in 
strictness of speech be given. But Mr. Bancroft has already ex- 
amined elaborately the religious systems of the Nahua and Maya 
races in his second volume; and if the scrutiny of their myths, 
such as they are, seemed to lay him under the temptation of 
transcribing much of what he has said before, he should, at the 
cost even of some trouble, have striven to resist it. In such 
undertakings as these it is manifestly easier to write a big book 
than a small one; and Mr. Bancroft has chosen the less difficult 
course. In his second volume we were told that at the feast of 
Xiuhtecutli, the god of fire, 
each naked and bound captive was borne the shoulder of a priest up 
to the summit of the temple, where smouldered a great heap of glowing 
coal. Into this the bearers cast their living burdens, and when the cloud of 
dust was blown off, the dull-red mass could be seen to heave, human forms 
could be seen writhing and twisting in agony, the crackling of fiesh could be 
distinctly heard. But the victims were not to die by fire ; ina few moments, 
and before life was extinct, the blackened and blistered wretches were 
raked out by the watching priests, cast one after another upon the stone of 
sacrifice, and in a few moments all that remained upon the summit of the 
temple was a heap of human hearts smoking at the feet of the god of fire. 


In the present volume the worship of the fire-god is described 
with more full detail, and here we = A that 
each captive was bound hand and foot, and so carried up to the top of the 
cu, where smouldered a huge heap of live coal. The carriers heaved their 
living burdens in; and the old narrative gives minute details about the 
t hole made in the sparkling embers by each slave, and how the ashy 
ust rose in a cloud as he fell. As the dust settled, the bound bodies could 
be seen os and jerking themselves about in torment on their soft 
dull-red bed, and their flesh could be heard crackling and roasting. Now 
came a part of the ceremony requiring much experience and judgment ; 
the wild-eyed priests stood, grappling-hook in hand, biding their time. 
The victims were not to die in the fire ; the instant the great blisters began 
to rise handsomely over their scorched skins it was enough, they were 
raked out. The poor blackened bodies were then flung on the “ tajon,” and 
the agonized soul dismissed by the sacrificial breast-cut (from nipple to 
nipple, or a little lower) ; the heart was then torn out and cast at the feet 
of the god of fire.—P. 388. 

It is obvious that with repetitions on this scale a thousand pases 
may easily become three thousand without adding materially to 
the know of the reader, whose labour in sorting the materials 
laid before him is in proportion increased. The conscientious 
anxiety of the author to adduce the evidence of all his witnesses 
produces the same unlucky result. The myths of the god Quetzal- 
coatl are substantially, in Mr. Tylor’s belief, the myth of the 
Delian Phoibos, who, having journeyed westward, is seized by an 
irresistible longing to return to the home whence he set out in the 
East. The story describes the ificence of his in the 
‘West—a palace gleaming with the golden glory which rests on the 
abodes of Tantalos and Alkinots ; but it depicts the god, although 
sick unto death, as heartily contented with the splendour which 
surrounds him; and the yearning for the eastward journey is in- 
spired by a potion administered to him by the god Tezcatlipoca, in 
whom Mr. Tylor sees the young sun of the morrow. The great 
task of the latter is to overcome his reluctance to taste the 
drink offered to him; but drink it and go he must. “ How is thy 
body and how art thou in health?” the god, who comes in 
the guise of a sorcerer :— 


“Tam exceedingly sick,” said Quetzalcoatl; “all my body is in pain ; 
* Saturday Review, March 6 and September 11, 1875. 


I cannot move my hands nor my feet.” Then answered Tezcatlipoca, 
“ Behold this medicine that I have; it is good and wholesome and intoxi- 
cating; if thou wilt drink it, then shalt thou be intoxicated and healed and 
eased at the heart, and thou shalt have in mind the toils and fatigues of 
death and of thy departure.” “ Where,” cried Quetzalcoatl, “have I to 
go?” “To Tullantlapallan,” replied Tezcatlipoca, “ where there is another 
old man — for thee: he and thou shalt talk together, and on thy return 
thence thou t be as a youth, yea, asa boy.” And Quetzalcoatl hearing 
these words, his heart was moved, while the old sorcerer, insisting more 
and more, said, “Sir, drink this medicine.” But the King did not wish to 
drink it. Thesorcerer, however, insisted. “ Drink my lord, or thou wilt be 
sorry for it hereafter ; at least rub a little on thy brow and taste a sip.” 
Quetzalcoatl tried, and tasted it, and drank, saying, “What is this? It 
seems to be a thing way gre and savoury ; already I feel myself healed and 
quit of my infirmity ; dy I am well.” Then the old sorcerer said 
in, “ Drink once more, my lord, since it is good ; so shalt thou be the 
more perfectly healed.” And Quetzalcoatl drank again, he made himself 
drunk, he began to weep sadly, his heart was eased and moved to depart, he 
could not rid himself of the thought that he must go; for this was the 
snare and deceit of Tezcatlipoca.—P. 243. 
Such is the account given by the Spanish Franciscan Sahagun, one 
of the first sor pac A Mexico; but, in addition to this 
version, Mr. Bancroft gives us those of Clavigero, Torquemada, 
J.G. Miiller, and others. All of these have their characteristic 
features, which are well worth noting, the reluctance of Quetzal- 
coatl to drink in one story giving place to extreme eagerness in 
another. Still, without injury to the plan of the work, there is 
little doubt that all these legends might have been analysed much 
more briefly and with equal effect. There is less need, and therefore 
less excuse, for repetitions of the loathsome details of the Nahua 
human sacrifices. The account of the victim, first pampered and 
then slain, in honour of the Toxcatl, given in the third volume 
(p. 424), has already been given in the second. Nevertheless here 
we have all the details again—the honours | ges to the victim, his 
marriage to the four maidens, his ascent of the hill, breaking his 
flutes as he goes along, until he reaches*the summit, when Mr. 
Bancroft b off. “ By sickening repetition we have learned to 
know the rest,” he says; but in the same way we had learnt much, 
if not all, that went before; and surely it might suflice to give 
once only the horrid details of the immolation of women, whose 
skin, flayed off the instant after their hearts have been torn out, is 
put on by one of the priests, who draws it _ him like a glove, 
while another priest veils his face with the skin of the thighs. It 
is perhaps necessary that these horrors should be recorded; nor 
can we press in such cases the precept that Medea should not 
slaughter her children on the stage. But, the account once given, 
a reference should, wherever ble, take the place of repetition, 
and in this volume it might P so very often indeed. 

In some, Fags y in many, respects Mr. Bancroft’s fate is a 
hard one. He has taken up a subject of singular intricacy, in- 
volving the examination of an enormous mass of unassorted 
material; and, instead of having this task lightened by the ex- 

uisite beauty which charms us in the hymns of the Rig Veda or 
the creations of Greek poets, he has to wade through an ocean of 
horrors, seeing everywhere the awful signs of the most blood- 
thirsty religion that has ever defiled the world, the hideous life of 
a people in whom all sense of beauty seems to have been dead, and 
in whom the horror of their religious system is relieved only by 
the long sermons which take the form of prayers. Some of these, 
at least in parts, are ie enough; but they are wonderfully 
like each other, and, after reading two or three specimens, the 
monotony becomes wearisome. Unfortunately this is notall. If 
we could but be sure that we have before us the genuine docu- 
ments of old Mexican liturgies, we should take the tedious repeti- 
tion with such pene as we may command; but Mr. Bancroft 
candidly acknowledges that we cannot have this assurance ; nor can 
we doubt that Father Sah and others have in their versions 
thrown over them a colouring borrowed from the Old Testament 
and the New. 

Lastly, we must again remark that Mr. Bancroft’s profession of 
avoiding all speculation is not altogether borne out by his practice. 
It would be hard indeed to hold him to the strict letter of his 
bond. Not only, however, do we come across a — deal of spe- 
culation, but some of this speculation ‘seems to be contradictory. 
The Abbé Domenech, like the Abbé de Brasseur, sees in Quetzal- 
coatl wa a human ruler, or a series of human rulers, who in 

of time have been deified. To this euemerism, which has 
on ridden to death in the regions of Greek and Roman tradition, 
Mr. Bancroft replies by asserting that— ~ 

Quetzalcoatl cannot be a representative and a national god of the Toltecs, 
without having an original nature-basis for his existence asa god. It is 
everywhere the case among savages with their national god, that the latter 
is a nature-deity, who becomes gradually transformed into a national 
then into a national king, high-priest, founder of a religion, and at 
ends in being considered a human being.—P. 279. 

This is probably true; but it is not easy to reconcile it with 
the statement in the second volume (p. 29) that, among these tribes 
“a successful leader is first feared as a man, then reverenced as a 
supernatural being, and, finally, himself, or his descendant, in the 
flesh or in tradition, is worshipped as a god.” 

We might find questionable speculation in other statements, as, 
for instance, that mythology generally describes “the present in- 
habitants of the world as descended from some nobler race,” 
whereas the myth of Prometheus is at least as significant as 
that of the Hesiodic ages. It is also a perilous thing to assert 
that the phallic cultus, starting with purity, degenerated into 
beastliness amongst Greeks and Romans as they became “ more 
sophisticated” (p. 508). But it would be ungracious and invidious 
to multiply such objections. We have spoken plainly of the faults 
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which are common to this volume with those which have pre- 
ceded it. We add with pleasure the expression of our gratitude 
to Mr. Bancroft for the conseientious toil which he has bestowed 
upon @ work which has evidently been to him a labour of love, 
and which will do wonders reson 4 smoothing the way for future 


inquirers. 


GENERAL DUCROT ON SKIRMISHING.* 


England, if a general officer wishes of the army drill 
to be reformed, he P his proposed instructions carefully, 
and then submits them for feos Guards’ ap 


val before they can be, 
as in the recent instance of General Lysons's work on Piquets, even 
“ provisionally ” approved for trial with thetroops. In France the 
appears at present to be much more summary and direct. 
N meral commanding an army corps thinks that a of the 
ill-book may be advantageously modified. He modifies it ac- 
cordingly, and then, having added a preface addressed to the 
officers under him, recommending it and explaining its merits, he 
forthwith issues it as their standing guide. This system may seem 
at first sight to have the advantage of simplicity, but in truth it is 
really the reverse. There are eighteen of these army corps com- 
mands in France; and if each general at the head of one who 
happens to be an active man is to ae En as he pleases with the 
details of tactics, the result cannot fail to be confusing, and may 
possibly turn out very damaging when the = which these 
corps are, after all, but large units, is suddenly brought together 
for common action. 

If it be asked how such an evident mistake has arisen, the 
answer is simple enough. The existing French Constitution, or 
what does duty as a Constitution, although it hasa soldier for 
President and another soldier under him for Minister of War, has 
yet provided noreal substitute for the — Imperial authority over 
the military part of the nation. General de Cissey is a War Minister, 
much as we understand the word, only with rather more dis- 
ciplinary power and right of interference than a civilian adminis- 
trator could well possess. But he is not a Commander-in-Chief 
in the technical sense. He does not possess the full executive 

er over details wisely del by our War Office to that 
ctionary, nor even the somewhat analogous but less strict right 
of control exercised in Austria by the Archduke Albert in his 
newly-created post of Inspector-General. Of course far less can 
he have the summary and complete jurisdiction of a Minister who 
is the direct agent of a sovereign of active mind and large pro- 
fessional knowledge, trained himself as a soldier ; asis the case with 
General Kameke at Berlin, or General Miletin at St. Petersburg, 
whose orders are received simply as those of their respective 
Emperors issued through the proper official channel. And from 
the gap thus left in the military hierarchy of France, which 
Marshal MacMahon—for sufficient reasons, no doubt—does not 
care to fill, it follows that the generals of corps have each in peace 
time come in a manner to be ders-in-chief within their own 
spheres; a result encouraging — to individuality no doubt, 
but likely to be very hurtful to the unity of action which is 
not less necessary. ose among us who raise theoretical objec- 
tions to Horse Guards influence and Horse Guards authority as 
though they were things blamable of themselves, should be careful 
how they condemn that in the abstract which is a primary condition 
of good order and discipline in a large standing army which the 
Sovereign does not personally superintend. The highest point of 
praise awarded to us in Colonel Bronsart’s reeent survey of the 
various European military systems is for the practical nature of 
our administration, which, by the simple contrivance of a Com- 
mander-in-Chief subordinate to, and yet in professional details inde- 
pendent of, the Secretary of State, gets over the apparent difficulty 
of subjecting the whole mili force, with its complicated 
inery, to a civilian Minister himself responsible to Parli t. 
That the abolition of the office would lead either to lamentable 
confusion for want of a head to control, or to still more lament- 
able indifference for want of a hand to stimulate, we have proof 
palpable in the work before us, and in the manner in which it 
eomes before the public. If there hap 
man like General Ducrot in command of ev 


to be an energetic 
one of the French 


thing of this kind is going on indeed at present ; but our author's 
name stands so much above that of his comrades that his volume 
was at once treated rather as a national work than as the mere 
official guide to the 8th Corps, which is all that it assumes to be. 
Those who have thoroughly studied the history of modern 
skirmishers—their rise in the American revolutionary war, when 
the Provincial levies became models in this respeet for their allies 
from ; their progress into formidable consistency, as they 


i ey 
and Lannes ; and, finally, the great extension of power gained for 
them the rifle, as fist lustrated on the opm sla 
round the hill of Solferino—must not expect to gain from w 


Instruetion des Tirailleurs ; ie-pratique ; pour le 8¢ Corps Armée. 
Bar lo Paria Berger 


General Ducrot writes for his men any startling reforms or novel 
theories. The chief surprise the intelligent reader will feel is at 
finding how simple, and withal how generally understood already, 
are the principles here so earnestly laid down. But then they are 
generally understood just because the world has been anxious to dis- 
cover the secret of the extraordinary military successes which have 
created the German Empire, and because sensible men, not to speak of 
experts, are well aware that such victories as we have watched with 
astonishment—victories so thoroughly won, so often repeated—are 
due above all to the quality and training of the me Brave and 
active cavalry, bold and dashing gunners, readyand skilful engineers, 
efficient trains, an intelligent staff—these are all essential parts of 
that mighty machine, the modern army. But without a numerous 
and efficient infantry to fight the real battle, the other arms, how- 
ever excellent, would be all but useless. For their benefit as regards 
humility they may be reminded that the infallible test of real use- 
fulness, the proportion of losses inflicted and suffered, is invariably on 
the side of that arm which they are apt to regard as an inferior part 
of the service. Modern improvements in war have done nothing to 
shake this truth, which is founded on statistics more trustworth 
than the finest theories of the sabreur or artillerist. And Gene 
Ducrot, in the capacity of tactical reformer, is strictly in the right 
in addressing himself in the first place to the improvement of is 


infantry. 

The whole moral of the handbook lies in the extract from Napo- 
leon’s Correspondence which serves for its motto, and which 
closes with the prophetie words, “I do not see why I should not 

refer a corps of skirmishers, regularly organized, to one which 
Sesenies such merely by the force of circumstances ”; this remark 
being deduced directly from his own observation that in modern 
battles the fire of infantry has an invariable tendency to degenerate 
into skirmishing. Writing thus towards the close of his career of 
warfare, the Emperor in reality saw no further than the Prussian 
Biilow had done many years before, when he brought back to 
his own country the experience of the American War of Inde- 
ndence, and declared, with the foresight of genius, that 
ttles would have to be fought and won by skirmishers. And 
Napoleon, as is now perfectly understood, never gave himself time 
to work out the tactical reforms which floated through his brain. He 
made no such change as his own deduction should have led him to. 
What his infantry were in their training at Austerlitz, that they 
remained until Waterloo put an end to all his opportunities. Nor 
did any one follow up boldly the indications he had left of what 
true progress in tactics should be, until May was enabled, by 
watching the events of 1866, to revive and carry it on. The 
Retrospect at onee gave the form of reality to the vision conceived 
by his countryman Biilow, three-quarters of a century earlier. 
Combated, defended, criticized, and expounded by turns, the 
famous Essay did such a work of reform as no other professional 
pamphlet of the age has accomplished ; and Ducrot’s Instructions 
are but a new testimony that all tacticians who hope for success 
are following on the same lines laid down eight years since by the 
unknown captain of Prussian infantry, and the opinions which 
drew on him so much censure from his comrades that he dared 


not avow his authorship. 
This is apparent in every one of the hun and si 208 0 
the little book before us; nowhere perhaps more ae its 


opening paragraph, which says :— 

The long range of artillery, the rapidity with which the modern infantry 
weapon is loaded, the accuracy of fire, have produced as a consequence the 
dispersed order of fighting. This order, which has now become the chief, 
is in fact the only one that enables the crushing fire of the enemy to be 
lessened in its effects, whilst allowing one’s own, by a judicious use of fre- 
quent volley firing, the utmost possible power and precision. Moreover, it 
gives the means of acting against the points fixed on by successive attacks 
pushed on more and more up to the decisive part of the struggle, by turn- 
ing ‘to advantage the nature of the ground and the shelter found on its 


And the author goes on to deduce from these well-lmown consi- 
derations five broad rules which he deems essential. They are chiefly 
as follows :—The skirmishing order of battlemust be subject to forms 
of a simple general character, easily modified in their application 
according to the ground, without affecting the system as a whole. 
Each man must be accustomed to act independently in his own 
sphere, whilst helping towards the common end. Volley and 
position firing are to be used as far as possible to save the waste 
of ammunition. Commands are to be so _- that, so far as it 
is feasible, every officer may find in his own the supports that he 
requires. And, in short, the disorder inherent in a dispersed system 
of fighting must be regulated with care so as to attain the 
maximum of action. 

The sting is evidently plainly in the tail. But if we exeept the 
weight attached by General Duerot to volley firing, there is plainly 
nothing original in his recommendations, And if he devintes from 
May’s teaching in attaching much importance to the retention of 
skirmishers under their proper chief, he does so in very good 
company. For many of the best of the German tacticians are 
notoriously of opinion that their leading reformer went too far in 
his belief that the time had arrived when men and officers in action 
could no longer to retain the bonds of company or regimental 
union, and must be prepared to lead or follow the nearest of the 
“horde” of skirmishers without regard to anything but setting 


General Ducrot proceeds to follow his theory inte practice 
through the different parade-ground schools of the group or section, 
the company, and the battalion. In a fourth and fifth chapter he 
shows how this teaching is to be further practically carried out on 
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rps, we ight have eighteen such han , each enforced on 
one section of the army, and each thrusting its system on a con- 
fused public which could have no better means of judging of 
| their worth than the reputation of the different writers. Some- 
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eovered the advance of those scattered columns which, under 
Jourdan, Pichegru, and Moreau, replaced the old line tactics; 
| their dash and energy when developed fully, so far as the im- 
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broken ground, by the peloton and the battalion; taking pains, by 
the way, to instil into those he addresses the same sort of respect 
for private property that makes it n with us to legalize 
autumn manceuvres by a ang Act of Parliament, and reminding 
them that they can seldom have the opportunity of this exer- 
cise until the harvest is off the ground. Tn his “ peloton ” or fight- 
ing unit, to be formed for the practice of two or even three of the 
weak companies of a French regiment on its peace footing, since 
“instruction with less than a hundred men is without analogy to 
what goes on in war,” we recognize of course a rough substitute for 
the strong we ge of the German army which is now avowedly the 
universal model. Should any doubt remain as to where this dis- 
tinguished French general looks for his principles, his own advice to 
his officers to study the works of Verdy, Scherff, and Boguslawski 
must ae ae it. And if itis impossible to praise the system 
which is allowing all this labour to be spent, so far as its official 
use goes, on a mere fraction of the service which General Ducrot 
desires to elevate, it can at least be permitted us for another 
one to point to the attention which the handbook finds with 

is countrymen. There is a lesson that should come home to a 
certain school in our own army in the striking proof which this 
handbook and its reception afford, that to study the best foreign 
model, and seek to apply the lessons of its success in the field, does 


not, in the state of feeling in France, throw on an officer 
the unmerited reproach of running after novelties, and doing dis- 
credit to the itions under which his country won honour in 
the field in days gone by. 


THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY.* 


HERE is an air of freshness in some of these stories which 
lifts them out of the common run of the minor tales generally 
contributed to a ine. Shrewdness, good temper, and that 
subtle tone which the man of good society, lend their several 
influences to make most of these Aistoriettes bright and pleasant ; 
and the reader's interest is not often suffered to flag because of the 
author's dulness, or by reason of those dreary wastes of words with- 
out ideas which are generically known as —— Indeed the 
first story of the collection, “The Fool of the Family,” is remark- 
able for its — touches. of good sense and keen observation. 
It‘is a little bit of real life as known to more than one young prophet 
whose native village does not honour him, and whose enemies are 
those of his own household; but who manages nevertheless to 
climb the slippery ladder of success by his unaided efforts, and 
gets before it is too late an attentive hearing for his once despised 
and interrupted utterances. Between the ugly ducks who are in 
int of fact fledgelingswans, and the so-called swans that are nothing 
| aeons geese, genius on the one hand, and the hopes of friends 
on the other, often come to grief; but time generally puts the 
mistake right before it is too Tate, and “the fool of the family” 
gets his innings like the petted genius before him. This, at least, 
is the doctrine ed by Mr. Dangerfield in the bright little 
apologue of real life which heads the collection. 
- The characters of this short story are well drawn and cleverly 
sustained. Edward Wynter himself is a happy sketch. Not 
brilliant, but plodding; not handsome to a ridiculous excess, but 
sufficiently good-looking to be assumed to be a fool in consequence ; 
alone in loka with ten pounds in his purse, and not a friend to 
help him to make his crown a pound before it was all gone; the 
consciousness of ing in im, if he could only find the right 
method of bringing it out in servieeable form, but his normal 
habit of mind depression, and want of self-contidence, as a set- 
off against the overweening vanity of his early boyhood; dedi- 
cating himself to literature, but, “fool as he had been accounted, 
not enough one to think the literary citadel was going to be taken 
by storm by the crude fancies of a boy”; guessing “what not 
every one of his experience has discovered, authorship is a 
knack, a trade, a thing to be slowly learnt, an art as much as 
painting a picture or forming a statue”—such as he is, we 
see him like a photograph before us; and we fancy that 
we can detect certain touches which prove the picture to have 
been taken from the life. We will not betray the secret of 
his career. Whether his honesty in refusing to write against nis 


iscovered the heartlessness of Amy Dashwood for the second time 
before it was too late, or was taken in for life, and whether he 
understood pretty Lily Fontaine in time for their mutual happiness, 
or let her sweetness fade ungathered, the reader must find out for 
himselt. The story has already been seen by many, having with 
the rest of the series ap in the New Quarterly Magazine ; 
but we suppose that its present form will find a new circle of 
readers, and, we venture to add, of admirers. 

The next tale, “‘ Splendide Mendax,” deals with a bolder theme 
and strikes a stronger chord. While the “ Fool of the Family” 
dealt with character, this owes its interest rather to scenery and 
situation. The wild grandeur of the Shetland Islands, and the 
strangely beautiful and as strangely cultivated girls, daughters of 
the blind old minister of Northray, are put before us with remark- 
able vividness. There is some unavoidable talk about Vikings and 
the like ; but who could have foregone the temptation? Given 
a a a small boat on a stormy sea, a young lady 
with yellow hair, and wearing a small felt hat in which is a single 

* The Fool of the Family; and other Tales. By John d, Author 
of “ Grace Tolmar,” &c. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 


feather of the sea eagle, whose touch on the tiller, as the Captain 
says, “is as light as a feather, and as true and as strong as steel,” 
and we must of necessity submit to the old Norsemen and their 
maidens :— 

To Eric Ericssen, still stirred with his fancies of the Northmen, the some- 
what matter-of-fact praises of the captain sounded not incongruously. It 
was fit that a daughter of the sea-lovintg Vikings should herself be fearless 
and skilful on her native element. And, in truth, the tall, fair girl, with 
eyes which seemed to reflect the vivid blue of the sea,-with her hair repeat- 
ing the tone of the golden beach, and her complexion, which was like 
nothing so much as the pale, rosy lining of sea-shells, had in her, to his idea, 
some vague repetition and reflection of sea-tints and sea-tones, and she got 
to seem to him, somehow, herself sea-born and sea-belonging. Such a form 
and face as hers, he thought, must Hilda the sea-maiden have had, for whom 
the Knight of Lofoden won the golden bowl—Hilda, the fair-haired 
daughter of the Sea-king, who, when she lost her knight’s love, made no 
complaint, but plunged into the whirling sea-pool bearing the guerdon with 
her, and was seen no more by men. 

To this young lady belongs a sister of even greater beauty and 
richer colouring. They are first-rate classical scholars, and read 
Greek and Latin as other girls might read French and German. 
Their whole literature, indeed, seems to be comprised in the 
classics; and when they speak of novels they give “ Theagenes 
and Charicleia” and “The Doris and Chloe of Longus” as their 
favourites. We have already seen what one of them is on the 
sea, and both are as bold and ess as moral innocence and bodil 

hardihood can make them. As the cousin who has come to visit 
them, one Eric Ericssen, a “young man of three- or four-and- 
twenty, fresh from hard-wen honours at an English University,” is 
also handsome, bold, and cultivated, the inevitable result takes 
place ; and both the girls fall in love with him, while he loves one 
secretly, and admires the other with a frank intensity that misleads 
both. It is his first friend Ruth whom he loves, but her sister 
Miriam whom he admires with such delusive frankness; so delu- 
sive, indeed, that Ruth, who loves him, gives him up to her 
sister, while Miriam accepts him as the captive of her charms, 
without a doubt as to the reality of her conquest. So sure is she 
that their cousin prefers her to her sister, that she does not scruple 
to win a promise from this last not to take him from her, as she 
had taken a former admirer, also a cousin, one Eric Sindal. And 
as the main passion of Ruth’s life is devotion to her sister 
she gives the promise, and repents in the orthodox way. All 
things come right, however, by the return of Eric Sindal, and his 
resumption of devotion to Miriam ; making the splendide mendax 
of Ruth of no avail when she looked calmly into Eric Ericssen’s face 
and said, “ Eric, | dear cousin, I have promised to Count 
Sindal.” But if this story fails in the delicacy of touch and 
treatment which makes the charm of the “ Fool of the Family,” 
it has more vividness of colour, more movement and fresh air, 
more passion and dramatic strength, and thus wins its way on 
other grounds and for other merits. One thing only we would 
object to in it, the character and personality of Count Sindal, 
which reads strangely inharmoniously to the time, place, and 
conditions of the story, making the action of his arrival and 
Miriam’s betrothal more like the artificial interference of a deus ex 
machind, called in at the last moment to get the actors of a drama 
out of a muddle, than like the natural result of natural circum- 
stances. We have no doubt that Norwegians are to be found like 
this mincing and affected young gentleman, but they are not 
typical, and the Miriams of the Shetland Isles would not marry 
them, still less love them. In short stories we want fidelity to re- 
cognized types, if any ethnological character is to be introduced at 
all; and we feel it to be a mistake in art when a Norwegian is 
drawn as a French exquisite. This is the most glaring bit of 
false colouring of which our author has been guilty, but it is very 
false, and no-special pleading could make it otherwise. ‘ 

In “Beechwood Revel” and “Giulio Vescona, Poet and 
Painter,” we have a curious reduplication, and at the same time 
variation, of the same figures. In the former, Stephen Goodlake, 
the “strong” man, is a ruflian, while Lord Vereker, slighter, 
fairer, more refined, is the better man of the two even in the matter 
of fisticuffs and throttling. There is also one girl between them, 
whom both love and to both of whom she has given—or fancied 
she has given—her heart. But in “ Beechwood Revel” it is 
Stephen Goodlake who is the fancy, Lord Vereker the fact; while 


gener musician, lover, who is the fancy, and Norlano, the brave 
ree Lance, who is the fact. As the two stories are consecutive, 
the repetition of motif comes curiously ; and not even the ingenious 
variation made in it prevents one from feeling the sameness of 
idea as a confession of barrenness of invention in the matter 
of characters. The accessories and local colour are of course 
widely different, and the stories are spirited and pleasant; but 
change of draperies is not the same thing as novelty in creation ; 
and Mr. Dangerfield has only changed the dress and ~ oee of 
his puppets, while they themselves are made to do double duty. 
Also, how came he to lay himself open to such a comparison as he 
has done, when he says, at the end of the chapter detailing 
Guilio’s love-making to Olympia, “the lute was played on no 
more that day”? The idea is too manifestly a version of the famous 
line, “ Quel giorno pit non vi leggemmo evante,” to be overlooked, 
and the likeness is not to Mr. Dangerfield’s advantage. 

Of the last two stories which make up the collection, “ Miss 
Olivia Tempest” is a bright and lively farce, better adapted for the 
stage, for which indeed it seems to have been written, or from 
which taken, than for a narrative. All the lines are as old as the 
hills, and we know from the first that the strange lady whom 
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Colonel Standish rescues from the footpads is no other than that 
West Indian heiress, “with the manners and breeding of a 
Jamaica negress, whose conversation is probably of not but 
sugar hogsheads and puncheons of rum, whose skin is black and 
her nose flat,” whom he had refused his father so peremptorily to 
marry. Of course he never heard her named, nor cared to verify 
for himself whether his not too flattering. suspicions were true or 
not. This stock absurdity of the stage, rendered necessary by the 
brevity of the piece, is more than absurd in a story, and from 
the ery | strikes the false note which makes the whole thing 
discordant. But“ Miss Olivia Tempest ” would go well on the stage ; 
and, if wanting in originality of construction, being indeed but a 
repetition of a dozen previous copies, would bring the house down 
by its sprightly dialogue and telling situations, besides affording 
opportunities for pretty dress and effective manners. In 
the last story of all, “A Tragedy Queen,” we come to a 
graver theme, more passionate emotion, and a decidedly original 
catastrophe; but we miss even here the freshness and vitality 
of the earlier stories. The vein has been worked a little thin, 
and we should say that Mr. Dangerfield’s powers of invention 
need rest for a time. His gifts are so many, and his manner so 
pleasant, that it would be a pity were he to over-write himself or 
exhaust in the least his fund of fancy and originality. Good- 
tempered, bright, refined, and lively he must always be; but more 
is needed for. the success of a writer of fiction than even these 
desirable qualities ; and we should be sorry to see Mr. Dangerfield 


repeat the common mistake of novelists—writing below himself | 


because writing too fast and too much. 


J. APANESE ART.* 


ig ye art was practically unknown in this country before 
1867. In that year for the first time its separate existence was 
revealed to the Western world, and a mighty revolution was effected. 
Naturally revolutions are of French growth, and it was at Paris 
in the Exposition that Japan asserted her artistic individuality. 
A mysterious personage, the Shégun, or hereditary Prime Minister 
(vulgarly known as the Tycoon), whose office has been abolished, 
in emerged from the obscurity which had enveloped him before 
Towoen owers began heaping embassies and presents on him, 
under the delusion that he was the genuine Emperor, and 
sent over a Commission with objects of Japanese manufacture. 
These objects may literally be said to have burst upon the sight 
of European collectors. It is true that several great collections 
had long before secured fine examples of Japanese work. One 
museum, the first in Europe, was formed so long ago as the be- 
inning of the eighteenth century at Dresden, by Augustus the 
trong; and the museum in Prince Maurice’s Palace at the 
~—_ may date from the same period, while there has long been 
a Japanese collection at Leyden. But the world at large 
Imew little of them, and our knowledge, if we had any, was 
chiefly derived from the reports of a few travellers, whose tales, 
wonderful as they were, by no means came up to the reality. 
Since the dispersal by sale of this exhibited collection, a great 
amount of interest has been excited in Japanese art, and many of 
our artists are forced to confess that in several important respects 
it excels our own. In hitting the happy medium between nature 
and conventionality the Englishman has much to learn from 
the Japanese painter. In colour, again, his instinct is marvellous. 
In manual dexterity, and what some of our painters think 
more of than it is worth—namely, execution—he also may claim 
to be our teacher. In short, he has the patience and exactness of 
the Chinese, the fancy of the French, and a natural ease and 
humour that are all his own. Messrs. Audsley and Bowes observe 
an absence of four-footed beasts, except horses, from Japanese pic- 
tures; but even here, those who remember a tiger painted on paper 
which used to be at South Kensington will know that a Japanese 
artist could succeed where Landseer himself might have failed ; and 
though the Japanese collection at Brompton is not what it might 
have been, and the authorities did not profit by the sale in 1867, 
while this particular picture was hung in a dark corner, it is but 
just to say that many Englishmen learnt there for the first 
time what were the = of Japanese art. Messrs, Audsley and 
Bowes, speaking of the animal paintings which do occur, mention 
one feat so characteristic of the Oriental mind, and so illustrative 
of the manual dexterity to which we have referred, that we must 
uote it. It would appear to bea test of artistic skill to depict 

e yema, or horse, as rapidly and in as few strokes as possible ; 
and we are told of an artist wielding two brushes, held at an 
angle and wide apart, but in the same hand, and using both 
together continuously to draw a horse, while, as if to increase the 
difficulty, he depicted it upside down. 

So far as it has been published, the work of Messrs. Audsley and 
Bowes has a dual character. It treats in a kind of preface 
of the art of Japan generally; and in a separate treatise of 
“ Keramics” specially. The object of the book, it is true, is to 
illustrate the Keramics only ; but the authors are well advised 
in giving their readers some information on the larger aspect of 
Japanese ornamentation. The whole subject is novel as well as 
important, and the impartial student will be struck with many in- 
teresting facts, and with none more than this—he will see in Europe 
and Japan two wholly distinct styles, working on different prin- 


* Keramic Art of J By G. A. Audsley and J, L. Bowes. Parts 
I. and II. Liverpool. For Subscribers, 


ciples, and yet attaining the same great end of high art. To the 
estern mind art is not a necessity or an instinct as it is to the 
Oriental. It was Mr. Ruskin, if we mistake not, who first showed 
in words the true principle on which foliage should be painted. 
The Japanese artists worked on the same principle for centu- 
ries. It is, in fact, interesting to compare a spray of leafage from 
one of Mr. Ruskin’s drawings, and a spray from the cover of a 
lacquer box or the side of a Hizen jar. But no comparison 
of our art with that of Japan can be carried very far. Compared 
with Chinese and Japanese painters, ours may be said to know 
nothing of colour. When an artist in Europe can be called a 
colourist it seems to be taken as a matter of course that he is not 
a draughtsman. Honourable exceptions occur, though at this 
moment it would be difficult to recall one. But the painter ofa 
common hand-screen, or the designer of a pattern for a 
sixpenny cigar-case, shows such taste, such eye, and, what is 
more important by far, such cultivated knowledge of harmony in 
colouring, as even Mulready never attained. This is really the 
point which astonishes European students of Japanese art. The 
skill in drawing may possibly be acquired, and the colour may be 
imitated, but it seems to be denied to our race to have it by 
nature, Another remarkable point is well brought out by Messrs. 
Audsley and Bowes—the love of irregularity in ornamentation. 
The “method of dividing a surface into unsymmetrical angular 
spaces, and filling them with different designs, a )” we are 
told, “to be peculiar to the artists of Japan, and has, no doubt, 
arisen out of their dislike to diametrical division, and their restless 
love of variety.” The authors give many beautiful examples of 
combinations of geometrical patterns with the irregularity here 
indicated, and some specimens of surface ornamentation from wall 
papers which are marvellous from the skill displayed in breaking 
up the diapers. Ornaments powdered or distributed at intervals 
over @ surface are always treated regularly and formally here. In 
Japan the artist distributes his powdering irregularly, but with 
“unerring judgment and unvarying success.” Our authors con- 
clude with regard to them, in a kind of despair of home art, 
“We are strongly inclined to think that they depend entirely 
upon that inborn taste and accuracy of eye which appear to 
serve them at all turns, far better indeed than all the teaching 
of the schools assists us on similar occasions.” Perhaps the most 
charming examples of this characteristic irregularity are given by 
the authors in the ceremonial bouquets represented on plate “ G.” 
They say :— 

Two rolls are in our possession, each of which is of considerable 
length, and entirely filled with representations of these bouquets, all 
different in arrangement and design, and having descriptions attached to 
them. ... Inthe formation of the bouquets dwarf trees and clusters of 
giant flowers are associated together without the slightest attempt at cere- 
monial arrangement ; indeed anything like uniformity or balance of parts 
appears to be studiously avoided in these groupings. A piece of bamboo 
sometimes rises vertically from the vase, amidst the flowers, with a stray 
leaf or two of its own; a delicate creeper twining round it, or a slender 
branch of some choice plant stuck through a hole in its side, and deriving 
moisture from water or soil contained within; or, when the bamboo is of 
considerable dimensions, with a perfect miniature fir or oak tree planted in 
soil contained in the top joint, and flourishing as luxuriantly in its vase as 
its more favoured friends on the mountain side. 

All these characteristics come out strongly in the keramic 
manufactures. The form, the colour, the love of irregularity, all 
are equally illustrated. Messrs. Audsley and Bowes have en- 
deavoured to give us some account of the different schools of the 
manufacture, such as the potteries of Satsuma, and Kaga, and Kioto, 
formerly called Miaco. e subject is a difficult one. The utmost 
secresy has been preserved as to the methods and processes of 
the art, and our authors record the name of a martyr to the 
spread of knowledge among the Western barbarians. “We were 
informed by an intelligent Japanese Commissioner of the Keramic 
defartment at the Vienna Exhibition that about two hundred 

ears ago a manufacturer of porcelain in Hizen made what we 
ow by the name of ‘ Old Japan,’ and traded with foreign nations 
in contravention of the existing law. On this being discovered by 
the Government, the manufacturer, Tomimura Kanyemon, was 
compelled to commit the Hari Kari.” Some of poor Tomimura’s 
smuggled ware is to be seen at Dresden, according to our authors, 
and one cannot help wishing that the maker of such things of 
beauty had met a better fate. Messrs, Audsley and Bowes note 
that no Kaga ware is to be found in old European collections. 
They make no mention of the collection at the Hague, but can 
hardly have overlooked it. At the present time Kaga produces large 
quantities for the Japanese markets, and_ considerable exports of it 
have also been made from Yokohama. Yet until the Paris Exhi- 
bition its beautiful red, gold, and soft white ground were unknown 
here, so carefully had one of the principal manufactures been se- 
cluded from the foreigner. There is an interesting account of the 
Kioto potteries. The authors are of opinion that here the earliest 
were established. This is, of course, likely, as Miaco was for cen- 
turies the residence of the Court, and the centre and seat of the 
arts. There dwelt the Emperor in an invisible glory, surrounded 
with a wealthy and ostentatious Court, all the members of 
which vied with each other in refinement and luxury. It was 
for their pleasure that many of the greatest triumphs of lacquer- 
work and ivory carving were produced, and no doubt it was 
for them also that the more delicate and minute kinds of porce- 
lain would be designed and ornamented. Many of the particulars 
iven by Mr. Audsley and his able coadjutor will be new to 
English readers. Their researches have been carefully conducted, 


‘and, while they tell us more than ever was told before, they 


are not afraid to say that they do not know when they do not. 
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or of the work are now before us; but it is to be 
continued until seven parts, in two volumes, are completed, 
and to be illustrated by thirty-five coloured plates, as well as 
auto and woodcuts. The plates so far are extremely good, 
the colours delicate, and the printing exact. They are by MM. 
Firmin Didot, of Paris. A blue plaque, Plate XLV., is a marvel 
of printing in colour. The type, the paper, in fact, every- 
thing concerned in the production of the book, is most creditable 
to its authors. A limited number of copies only are to be issued ; 
but the public will, it must be hoped, do what they can to en- 
courage the authors in their costly and magnificent undertaking. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


HE record of the corps once known as the Second Dragoons— 
+ now a regiment of ordinary cavalry, like our own similarly 
named troops, but always retaining, like the rest of the United States 
cavalry regiments, more of the old character of the proper dragoons, or 
what are now called mounted rifles—is in miniature a record of the 
services and fortunes of the Federal army. Raised ina great hurry for 
a icular service ; learning the rudiments of soldiership in the 
field, and acquiring real military discipline and efficiency by the 
time the special need is over; then forthwith disbanded or “ con- 
verted,” by the paltry economy of a Congress which had so little 
excuse for parsimony that it actually found a difficulty in disposing 
of the revenues it raised by a tariff devised chiefly for the sake of 
Protection; employed constantly on hard and tedious duty, so 
unsatisfactory and yet so perilous that the outbreak of a real 
war was not merely a gratification to soldierly pride and 
ambition, but a relief from the fatigues and anxieties of 
ordinary peace-service; always, whether on police -duty upon 
the Indian frontiers or engaged in open hostilities with a civilized 
enemy, opposed to forces so inferior in material advantages, and 

erally in numbers, that nothing but extraordinary advantage 
of position and skill in their use could have made them for- 
midable—the American army has had experiences as un- 
like as possible to those of the British. In the first war 
in which the Second Dragoons were engaged, as in their recent 
Indian campaigns, they were confronted by savages far inferior in 
numbers, in equipment, and in warlike quality to the Maoris, the 
Malays, and the mountaineers of India. The followers of Osceola 
were outnumbered almost as much as overmatched in resources by 
their white antagonists; but,on the whole, they contrived to beat, 
worry, and batile them to such a degree that, but for starvation, 
the savages would probably have remained masters of the field; 
just as a few years ago some sixty Modoes contrived to hold out 
for eight months against the entire available power of the Union. 
It can hardly be said that the plains of the Far West or the 
swamps of Florida are more difficult ground than the bush of 
Ashantee or New Zealand, or the jungles of Burmah and Malacca, 
where our troops have never failed to defeat enemies outnumber- 
ing them by ten to one, nor failed, save in the case of the Maoris, 
to convert victory into conquest wherever the climate allowed them 
to remain. There is, therefore, a certain antecedent feeling of con- 
tempt in the British mind for American soldiership—a feeling greatl 
strengthened by the boastful tone in which American writers spea. 
of such exploits as the conquest of Mexico, where troops of Eng- 
lish race, far outnumbering those that subdued India, were opposed 
to an enemy decidedly inferior to the Mahrattas, and in no wise 
comparable to the Sikhs or the people of Scinde; of the Con- 
federate war, where the Federals were always two or three to 
one, yet were beatea in three-fourths of the pitched battles on 
which they ventured, and conquered at last by sheer force of 
numbers and of naval ascendency, the rivers enabling them 
everywhere to penetrate the enemy's country without first tighting 
his armies ; or of successes achieved against ourselves, when we 
could devote but the leavings of our strength to the purpose, by 
troops which never showed themselves in an open field. The 
impression is just only in so far as relates to the extravagant 
boasts so repugnant to English taste. In nearly every individual 
fight of which American soldiers—we say nothing of Fourth of 
July orators—are proud, the immediate danger and difficulty were 
great, with perhaps the exception of Bunker's Hill, where the 
colonists fled as soon as their entrenchments were reached, and of 
New Orleans, where they never moved from under a cover so 
complete that there was no danger in holding it, and no chance 
of being driven from it. In the Indian wars the peril is small when 
the troops are well guided and well led; but the fatigue of 
hunting the foe through interminable tangles of trees and strong 
creepers, knee-deep in endless swamps, or of chasing him over 
illimitabie plains, is exceedingly severe. These campaigns, of 
which the doings of the Second Dragoons in Florida and in 
Montana are fair examples, cannot be called in any sense glorious, 
but their ill success is in no way discreditable. In the Mexican 
war the enemy made up for inferior quality by their numbers and 
by the efficiency of their irreg cavalry; and though they were 
certainly not better soldiers than we have met in India, they were 
not oppressed by that sense of inferiority, that awe of the enemy, 
which all our enemies in Hindustan, except the Sikhs, have felt 
for English troops ever since Plassy. The intolerable falsehoods told 
about the Confederate war serve to conceal the real merit of the 
victors ; as when one of the authors of the volume before us boasts of 
six successive “routs” of Early’s army, and yet shows that it was 
always ready to fight as hard as ever (and that without reinforce- 


ments), and able in the sixth battle to resume the strong position in 
which it had fought the first. If Northern writers would admit that 
they had nothing to brag of as the result of the war, and 
that the Confederates showed themselves superior in individual 
soldiership on nearly every battle-field, the reader would estimate 
fairly the disadvantage at which the Federal troops stood from 
being the assailants, and very generally assailants of effective, 
though very slight entrenchments, the — though wasted, 
heroism that was displayed at Fredericksburg, and the steadiness 
and discipline which saved M’Clellan’s troops from annihilation on 
the Chickahominy. But in the face of a few main facts which 
cannot be concealed—such as the defeat of Hooker at Chancellors- 
ville, the almost unmolested retreat from Gettysburg, the failure 
of every attack on Richmond, including Grant's, and the extraor- 
dinary fact that Lee held a line of earthen mounds thirty miles 
long for six months with a dwindling army of 45,000 men against 
the entire force that Grant could dispose of, a force certainly ex- 
ceeding 150,000—it is simply suicidal ror Federal writers to speak 
of “ glorious victories,” or to gg one the comparative strength 
and quality of the two armies. This fault runs through nearly 
every part of the volume*, the work, as it is, of several distinct 
writers, and spoils the whole. The story of the Mexican cam- 
paigns is perhaps the best and most modestly told; and the his- 
torian of the Florida war actually seems alive to the ridiculous 
aspect of the regimental achievements, and is content to suggest, 
with perfect truth, that it was not the soldier's fault if dra- 
goons were sent into impassable swamps and jungles, or if, 
in places where Indians could lie hid for hours while 

a regiment was beating all around, and actually now and 
then riding over their lurking-place, they could not catch 
the enemy. We are very sure that any leader of English troops 
would prefer half-a-dozen pitched battles ending in a forced 
retreat to such a trial of their temper and discipline, prolonged for 
weeks; and we are —— sure that the United States Second 
Dragoons would rather have faced a regiment of Prussian Cuirassiers 
or ag in the charge of the Light Brigade. 

. 8. P. Bates’s history of the Battle of Gettysburg ¢ seems on 
the whole a mistake. It is not written with that keen and clear 
knowledge of military matters, that full perception of every detail 
of the three days’ fighting, and of its bearing on the result, com- 
bined with a just appreciation and sound judgment of the whole 
from a strategical and tactical point of view, which would render a 
book of this size valuable as a complete record of a great lesson in 
the military art. It represents the Confederates as superior in 
numbers, which, besidés being palpably absurd (Lee had not 
60,000 men at Chancelidiigville, and can hardly have brought 
so many into Pennsylvania, while he was deserted nage 
cavalry in the actual battle, and Meade had fully ry 
falsities the entire meaning of the story. It is true that the battle 
had an important bearing on the course of the war, though infi- 
nitely less than the contemporaneous fall of Vicksburg; but this is 
no reason for relating at extreme length the mere details of a 
desperate hand-to-hand combat—a “ soldiers’ battle,” on the 
Southern side at least, if ever there was one. What Gettysburg 
did was to show the Northern army that they need not necessarily 
be beaten by the Army of Virginia, at whatever odds of numbers 
and position ; to show that even the best-trained veterans of the 
Contederacy could not be sure of storming steep heights held by 
twice their number; to teach their generals that they could not 
effectively invade the North, though they might, if they chose, 
revenge the devastation of Virginia on the south-western districts 
of Pennsylvania ; and to deprive Lee of many thousands of “ that 
incomparable Southern infantry ” of which a Northern nistorian of 
a temper different from Mr. Bates’s cannot speak without a word 
of generous admiration and chivalrous sympathy. But the blow 
that broke the power and the heart of the South was dealt in 
Mississippi, and not in Pennsylvania, on the 3rd July, 1863. 

General Sherman is in hot water, and nebody seems disposed to 
pity him if he should get severely scalded. Good fortune and the 
personal favour of Grant, rather than his own proved merits, consider- 
able as these were, placed him over the head of half-a-dozen rivals 
in distinction and ability, in command of the second army of the 
Union. The fatal error of Mr. Davis completed his good luck by 
removing the General who had baffled and beaten him, and who was 
fag ar for him a dangerous encounter in front of Atlanta, and 

y taking the Confederate army also out of his way. This laid 
Georgia and South Carolina at Sherman’s feet, and when he had 
wasted and burnt defenceless districts to his heart’s content, made 
him second to Grant in the list of Federal Generals. Grant's 
elevation made him General of the Army—in our phrase, Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In this position he chose to write a history of 
his share in the war, and, writing from such a position of vantage, 
he was bound to be considerate, careful, and reserved, Bron 
towards subordinate officers and dead enemies. It is certain that 
he has not been reserved, and the general opinion of Americans 
qualified to judge pronounces that he has not Ses just or candid. 


* From Everglade to Cation with the Second Dragoons (Second United 
States Cavalry): an authentic Account of Service in Flurida, Mexico, Vir- 
ginia, and the Indian Country, including the Personal Recollections of’ pro- 
minent Officers. With an Appendix, containing Orders, Reports and 
Correspondence, Military Records, &c. 1836-1875. Compiled by Theo. F. 
Rodenbough, Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-General United States Army 
(late es Second Cavalry). Illustrated. New York: D. van Nos- 
trand. ndon : Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

+ The Battle of Gettysburg. By Samuel P. Bates. Philadelphia: 
Davis & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 
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The author of Sherman's Historical Raid* undertakes to refute 
his narrative upon half-a~dozen points of great military or historical 
interest, involving as many considerable reputations; and to 
do this | the evidence of documents written at the time 
(several of them by Sherman himself) and preserved in the mili- 
tary archives of the Union. He has called forth a pamphlet by 
Mr. C. W. Moulton ¢, who endeavours to show “that the docu- 
ments published in the Review are, almost alone, suflicient for 
the refutation of the graver charges against General Sherman.” 
We shall not attempt to decide between the controversialists ; 
the mere fact that a man in General Sherman’s position has 
provoked and indeed challenged such a dispute — and this 
no reader of his book can doubt —is a clear proof of his 
want of taste and judgment. General Lee, though the world 
would have welcomed a history of his campaigns from his 
own hand, steadily refused to write what must involve more or 
leas of criticism on the conduct of others. General Sherman, who 
was by no means urgently pressed to write, has scattered pungent 
censures right and left so lavishly that men of every rank con- 
cerned as prominent actors in the war, from the then President and 
Ministers to Colonels and Brigadiers, are stung and : in 
their own persons or im those of their surviving friends. 

The coasts of the United States have not, as a rule, that variety 
and striking character of beauty which is to be found in so many 
parts of Northern Europe. The course of ocean currents, and the 
absence of those vast glacier-streams which have in countless ages 
carved the ragged tableland of Scandinavia into its actual 
wonderful forms, presenting such a multitude of different shapes of 

deur and glory, account for the diflerence, when we remember 

t the Northern Atlantic States all lie south of the latitude of 
the Alps and of Bordeaux, and that the coasts opposite to those of 
Great Britain and Scandinavia are still in the Glacial age. Never- 
theless, the Nooke and Corners of the New England Coast f — 
beauties of their own, not the less worth studying that they do 
not resemble those with which we are familiar; and the volume in 
which they are lovingly portrayed may not only serve to guide the 
native explorer or the fortunate foreign visitor who has leisure for 
such research, but will prove a source of real enjoyment to those 
who cannot well hope to see the original. America, asa Western man 
remarked to a tourist with limited time at his disposal, takes a 
great deal of seeing. Its distances are so vast, its natural marvels 
so many and so impossible to neglect, its local varieties of 
scenery and climate so great and so well worth knowing, 
that unless a traveller has years to devote to the United 
States alone, he can hardly hope to do more than skim the 
cteam of their attractions. on is the chief “sight” of New 
England, and after a visit to that famous and self-conceited 
city, there is hardly one of the thirty other States that does 
not seem better worth a minute visitation than the six bleak and 
comparatively barren colonies whieh trace their origin to the only 
class of emigrants who would have found that part of the con- 
tinent congenial to their taste and temper. There is nothing in 
New Enzland to rival the wonders of California, the eccentricities 
of Colorado, the splendour of the South, or the vastness of the 
West ; even Virginia and Maryland in summer, or Pennsylvania 
im autumn, have claims which take precedence of all that are here 
preferred. Florida § is in climate and character, as in phical 
position, the very antithesis of New England. The last part 
of the country, it would seem, reclaimed from the ocean, a sort of 
bank thrown up by the Gulf Stream between the Atlantic and the 
Oaribbean Sea—a bank which is prolonged by the Antilles till it 
gives to the Gulf of Mexico, on the map, almost the appearance 
of a Western Mediterranean—Florida is nevertheless one of the 
richest, in soil and climate, of the semi-tropical States of the Cotton 
Belt. The water which penetrates her territory in every direction, 
and gives easy access to her inmost recesses by the light river 
steamers of America, is too widely spread over her plains and 
amid the roots of her vast and still living forests for the well- 

of the settler; and even now the State is very thinly 

ied in proportion to her resources—the least populous, in that 
sense, as the Puritan States are the most densely peopled in the 
Union. But she has enough of the resources of civilization not to 
repel the ordinary traveller by the fear of more than endurable 

i forts; her mosquitoes are not moresavagely greedy, and her 
malarial fevers, though more frequent, are said to be less dangerous 
than those of the Mississippian delta, or than the terrible “ country 
fever” of the cultivated portions of South Carolina. The volume 
before us is a modest iption of her charms; very simple and 
humble in comparison with its predecessor, as the present condition 
and aspirations of the State are humble when compared with those 
of her wintry but vigorous sisters. 

* Sherman’s Historical Raid: the Memoirs in the Light of the Record. 
A Review based upon Compilations from the Files of the War Office. 
H. V. Le pg Washington Correspondent of the “ Cincinnati Gazette.” 

: Wilstach, Baldwin, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 

+ The Review of General Sherman’s Memoirs Examined, chiefly in the 

Light of its oun Evidence By C. W. Moulton, Cincinnati, 0. : 
Clarke & Co. 1875. 

t Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. By Samuel Adams 
Drake, Author of “Old Landmarks of Boston,” “ Historic Fields and Man- 
sions of Middlesex,” &¢. With numerous Ili New York: 
Harper & Brothers. London: Trtibner & Co. 1875. 

Florida ; its Scenery, Climate, and History. With an Accoun 
‘Gevennah, Augusta, and Aiken; a Chapter for 
sumptives ; various Papers on Fruit-Culture ; and a Complete Handbook 
and Guide. By Sidney Lainer. With numerous Illustrations. London 
and Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1876. 


The Litercture of Kissing* is the title of one of those works 
which must be so troublesome to compile, and are so very tedious to 
read, that it is difficult to comprehend their existence—works a col- 
lection of which might serve as a sort of concordance of literature in 
general, each comprising all the quotations that can be brought by 
real or formal identity of topic under a single head. Here, for 
example, we have a solid book on Kissing, not didactic, historic, 
or physiological, but simply referential ; quoting every notable or 
indillerent song, saying, couplet, verse, or sentiment on this most 
familiar theme that the compiler can find or remember in the 
course of perhaps half a lifetime's reading more or less directed 
thereto; or, it may be, simply collected by means of indexes, dic- 
tionaries, and concordances. Such a work might be seriously mis- 
chievous were it now, as it once was, usual to read through every 
page of every book once begun; for any reader, however delighted 

graceful songs and pretty sentiments in a half-hour's 
of the pages, would be utterly sick of the very idea before he h 
read two or three hundred such, and long ere he had completed 
the task would have been seized with a disgust which might pro- 
bably take the form of a solemn pledge never to be guilty again 
of an act associated with such painful remembrance. Happily 
nobody is obliged to read the book through; and we venture to 
say that not the most romantic schoolgirl in England will ever 
do so. 

Mrs. Shedd’s Famous Painters ¢ and Mr. Perkins’s Sketch of the 
Life and Works of Copley} are both works of artistic rather 
than personal interest. Both are sufficiently technical to be 
rather dry reading for the many who think it needful to affect a 
Imowledge of the principles and details of art which they do 
not possess ; and probably to be dropped by the few who honestly 
avow that, though they enjoy and delight in certain pictures or 
classes of pictures, they are neither artists, art critics, nor even 
amateurs in‘ art or criticism, nor ever expect to have leisure to 
acquire a mastery of the latter any more than of the former. 
But outside of these classes are the people who do understand 
art and care about it; and to them both works, but especially the 
latter, may salely be commended. The former appears to be 
written for people with no great knowledge of the subject ; and, 
if so intended, should have given them an occasional explanation 
which they will commonly be too vain to ask. 

Mark Twain's Sketches, New and Old §, are nearly all capital, 
and all of them worthy of the author; short and lively, for the 
most free from vulgarity and offence, and raising a susile more 
often than provoking a roar of laaghter, but always amusing. 
This is the kind of book to take up while a patient is waiting for 
a dentist, a passenver for a railway-traiil, a client for his patron, or 
aman for a wife or sister who promised to be dressed in five 
minutes; and it is good enough to make all of them forget the 
vexation, and (all but the last) even to forgive it. 

We have a long list of average novels— Theodora ||, larded with 
doctrine and morals; Hester Howard's Temptation 4), dubious on 
both points; Her Waiting Heart**, sentimental, tiused with 
silliness ; Clayton's Rangers tt, patriotic-boastiul, a tale of 
the Kevolutionary war; The Detective and the Sonnam- 
bultst $f, police-sensational; and Koderick Hudson §§, which, 
compared with the rest, may be called a novel proper. Cen- 
tenmal Skyrockets |\|| are well named; the book is a spiutter of 
poor ideas, bursting from an excited brain in all directious except 
the right one—loose snatches of everything save common seuse. 
We have also a collection of verse, including Ray Palmer s Poetical 
Works§{, not bad, but not good enough to make us wonder that we 
never heard of them before; a charming édition de luxe, beautifully 


* The Literature of Kissing; Gleaned from History, Poetry, 'iction, 
and Anecdote. By C. C. Bombaugh, A.M, M.D., Author of * Gleanings 
for the Curious,” &c. London and Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1876. 

+ Famous Painters and Painting. By Mrs. Julia A. Shedd. Lilustrated 
with Heliotypes of Engravings from Works by Raphael, Correzyio, Titian, 
&c., &c. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Sampson Low & Uv. 1876. 

$ A Sketch of the Life and a List of some of the Works of John Singleton 
Copley By Augustus Thorndike Perkins, A.M., Harvard College, Member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, &c., &c. Boston: Osgood & Co. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1873. 

§ Mark Twain’s Sketches, New and Old. Now first published in Complete 
Form. The American Publishing Company: Hartfurd, Conn., and 
Chicago, Ill. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 


a: a Home Story. By Phebe F. McKeen, Author of “ Thornton 
Hall,” &c. New York: Randolph & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

Hester Howard’s Temptation: a Soul's Story. By Mrs. C. A. War- 
field, Author of the “ Household of Bouverie.” Philadelphia: Peterson & 
Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

** Her Waiting Heart. By Lou. Capsadell. New York: The Authors’ 
Publishing Company. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

tt Clayton's Ringers ; or, the Quaker Partisans. A Story of the American 
Revolution. With illustrations. London and Philadelphia : Lippincott & 
Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

tt The Detective and the Somnambulist. The Murderer and the Fortune- 
Teller. By Allan Pinkerton, Author of “The Expr:ssman and the De ec- 
— &c. Chicago: Keen, Cooke, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1875. 

§§ Roderick Hudson. By Henry James, junior. Boston: & Co. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

ll] Centennial Skyrockets: a Series of Flights, Fancies, and Facts. B 
Rev. Titus Joslin, formerly Assistant Pastor St. Stephen’s, &-., in the city 
of New York, 1843-1844. Aibany, N.Y.: Van Benthuysen Printing 
House. London: Sampson Low & Co. 18735. 

P| The Poetical Works of Ruy Palmer. Cvmplete Edition. New York 
an : Barnes & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 
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Mlustrated, of Whittier's exquisite Mabel Martin*, which alone | 
might make a 
—nothing; Margaret J. Preston’s clever and graceful Cartoons }, 
incipally foreign or medieval legends set in modern frames; and 
yard Taylor's Home Pastorals.§ Messrs. Osgood are publishing 
cket editions of American authors of note—Emerson ||, Haw- 
thorne, and others; the books well chosen, the paper and binding 
good, the result pretty and convenient; so nice that everybody 
would like to buy the volumes, and the print generally excellent, 
but in one or two instances. so trying that everybody who values 
his eyesight will burn rather than read them. 


* Mabel Martin: a Harvest Idyl. By John Greenleaf Whittier. With 
Illustrations. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1876. 

+ The Mirror of a Mind. A Poem by Algernon Sydney Logan. New 
York: Putnam & Sons. 1876. 

t Cartoons. By- Margaret J. Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 


§ Home Pastorals, Ballads, and Lyrics. By i Taylor. Boston: 


— fame; The Mirror of a Mind}, in which we see | 


| CRYSTAL PALACE.—NOTICE to ARTISTS. —The results 

of the Exbtetion and Sales of this Season have been so grati that the Directors 

val offer for the aide! PICTURES 2S and g's Hall, EXHIGITED for for 
ebruary 2ist_ani at St. George’ gham —Bor 

conditions apply to Mr. C. W. Wass, Picture Gallery, Crystal 


Doe GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” ** The Night of the 
Cross.” ** Christian Martyrs, “ Gaming Table,” DORE 


\diers &c.—! 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. Admi 
ELVA AH WALTON. — WINTER EXHIBITION now 
—A Large Collection of Fine Water-Colour Drawings on for SALE. 
191 Piccadilly. Ten till Dusk.—Admission, logue, Is. 


UEEN'’S COLLEGES, Ireland.—The PROFESSORSHIP of 
MIDWIFERY in the Queen's Ga)way, being now VACANT, Candidates for 
that office are requ: to forward ‘their Testimonials to Dublin 
po om phd before the 19th proximo, in order that the same may be submitted to his Grace 
e jeutenan 
é L: = pang who may be selected for the above Professorship will have to enter upon his 
uties at once. 


Dublin Castle, January 22, 1876. 


(CLIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—EIGHT or more 
will be open to COMPETITION at Midsummer, 1876, value from £25 to £508 year, 
which may be increased from a special fund to £90 a year in cases of Scholars who require it.— 
Further particulars may be obtained of the SECRETARY, the College, Clifion, Bristol. 


~ 


* 


Osgood & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. S aa , Y 

|| Culture, Behaviour, Beauty. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: Cale Cami un pein 

ALDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL (near Watford). 
NOTICE. Founded. 1597. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subsertption to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mi. B. F, Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


PARIS. 


Copies of the SatuRDAY .REvIEW may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. ForHEertnenaM, 8 Rue Neuve des Capuciires. 


The publication of the SaruRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


any, hogan Scheme, Nine Exhibitions are founded, of the value of £50 per annum for 


Also, Ten Junior and Ten Senior Platt. Sebalasshive are to be established, the first to defray 
pay ne one-hal, the latter nearly the whole, of the expense of maintenance and education in 
e 


Further information will be given on application to the Rev. ALFRED LEEMAN, H ead- Master. 
TOR CREST HALL, Warberry Hill, TORQUAY.— 


PREPARATION for the PUBLIC and UNIVERSI TIES. wie 

Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College. Oxford, 

First and Second Class Classics, First Class in Law and M rn Llistory, and formerly i 

and Assistant Master at Wellington College. The situation is lofty ‘and salubrious. 

ba ag: Fe, treated as members of the Family. Fees under Fourteen, 150 Guineas ; over — 
) 


WINCHESTER.—A. M. HEATHCOTE, B,A. 
Oxford, prepares BOYS, between Seven and Kae tom for Public Scheals. Terms, 100 
and 120 Guineas. Holidays as at Winchester College. r Easter he can receive T'wo or 
Three Boys.—Address, Home Close, Hursley, 

ANOVER.— PRIVATE TUITION. — The ENGLISH 


CHAPLAIN (a Cambridge M.A., with 
Care and Education of Four PUPILS, has VACANCLES. 
Address, Rev. N. G. W ILKINS, 5 Bohmer — 


FPOLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 


Oxon. assisted by a Cambridge Hi and a staff of Teachers, pi 
i Pupils suecessful at the last Mine 


for the Universities and for all C 

Examinations of the Line. 

PRIVATE TUITION and COMFORTABLE HOME,— 
ECTOR (Married) of a small Count — an old Rugbeian and Graduate of 

Trinit Colle, Cambeldee. takes TIVE PUPILS, has Vacancies, Classics, Mathe: 

French, and thoroug! Peculiar advantegss pr young men fond of count life 

pursuits. Shooting, fish: a Saal hunting, if desired. Terms (inclusive), 180 to 200 

Address, Rev. H. R. L., Holdgate Rectory, Much Wenlock, Salop. 


RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. F. W. YOUNG, M. LA» 
gained open Public Scholarships, Receives 
by an Eighth an Oxford i oferacwary 
facility for the Modern Languages, and unusual advantazes to Bac de “Boys. References 
to Parents of Position. Inclusive terms, 100 Guineas.. —Cherbourg, Malvern. 


who 
A German resides in yo ‘md 


THE 


POLITICS, 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE,.AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,057, JANUARY 29, 1876: 


Armed Peace. Mr. Brighton Land. Spain. 
Parliament Out of Session. | M. Gambetta and the Senate. 
Protection and Free-Trade in the Colonies. | The Great Northern Collisions. 
Elementary Teachers in Ireland. 


The End of the “‘ Reverend”’ Controverey. 


Governors and Consuls. 
An acu in Nubibus. | Montalembert and his Critics. | The Soldier’s Wants. 
The Whisky War. The Old Masters at the Royal Academy—IL. 


Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
WarVali Exile. 
Kaye's Sepoy War—Vo a Literary 
Bancroft’s Native Races of North America—Vol. III. 
General ia pa . The Fool of the Family. 
Japanese Art. American Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,056, JANUARY 22, 1876: 


Englend and. the Austrian Note—The Edinburgh Review on the Suez Canal Pur- 
chase—Pending ee French Senate—Parliament and the Public 


erican Amnesty Debate—A Trap for Politicians—Railways 

an 

Men of the World—Science and Morality—Public Speaking—Trati-— Ultramontane 
Superstitions in France—A Fri Political Correspondence—Piecework— 
Fashions in Bad Lan Embroideries at South Kensington. 


Letters of Sarah Duchess of Marl Kaye’s Sepoy War. Vol. ITI.—Round 
My House—Fisher’s History of Landholding in England—Fogg’s Arabistan—Le 
Dernier des na 's Nero—Ten Years of My Life—Conifers and Peat- 
Soil Shrubs—The Squire’s Legacy. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER OOLOURS.— 
Bow CREPENTH WINTER SKETOBES and STUDIES is 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


PRIVATE TUITION. —MILITIA OFF IOERS, CANDI- 


INCUMBENT. cf ‘and 

HERTFORDSIIRE INCUMBENT, of great ex Tate. Fellow | 

yee olar of University. Number limited. t faa Stabling and River.— 
F. .. London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


T° MILITIA OFFICERS and CANDIDATES for COM- 
PETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.—Captain CHAWNER (late 77th Regiment) will 
have THREE VACANCIES after the December Examinations. Terms on application, and 
references._The Manor House, Newton Valence, Alton, Hants. 


DUCATION (Thorough and Seriptural).—A BENEFICED 


CLERGYMAN earnestly desires to recommend a First-Class LADIES’ SCHOOL. The 
Mansion is enclosed in its — jexeunee of several acres, ina beautiful and healthy situation near 


London, Professors and Lectures. Advertiser's only interest in this school arises from his 
having had liar facilities for learning the Teaching Gifts and remarkable Moral Power of 
Pe heey over youth, so that he thankfully committed his Daughters to her Training, and 
that he is now discharging a duty to Parents desiring for their Daughters Education 

and safe, based upon the Bible.—Address, Vicar, st, 
(CHELSEA B HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—A BOARDING- 

/ HOUSE for PUPILS from a distonce att this School of the GIRLS’ PUB 
Schoo! ntendence of Miss to whem 


l, under the Su: 
ulars should 


A&E with good references and much experience 


ren ali dimen German.— 


THE PRESS.—ADVERTISE R, who is a facile Leader | and 


ive Writer.a it Fine ArtCritic and Reviewer of re. di 


competent 

aREEN ENGAGEMENT. be willing t higherles the appr: 

Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition. 2 had Fourteen Years’ Bx oi 
can give the best 


and the provinces, an 
Street Brothers, Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W. 


Ecclesiastical 


of 
of subsistenee, either w 


holly 
tion How in the their own country ; others are in exile. The on inst 


the 


is their refusal to o 


oward of Glosso; m onsigno’ 
considering how British sympath: 
science sake. 
It hes 


be received by the Duke of Norfolk, Norfolk House, St. James's 
ows by the d Petre. 3 35 Portland Place, W. w.s. Lilly, Esq., 10 Duke Street. 
SW; oF at the London Joint-Stock Bank ( 1 Mall Branch), 


—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond 1 Hill. 
Physician Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., For Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under Contract 

of the Mails to the India, China, Japan,and Australia. 

tal Steam N h their Steamers from South- 

vid the Suez Canal. eve: from Brindisi, 
the Mails, every and 25 Cockspur 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD D Sea 


lanade. Near the West Pier. and quiet. Long esta! 
Booms, Coffee-room for for Ladies and Gentlemen 


P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


from om Venice every Bride 
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LANGHAM 


SKATING RINK COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts 1862 and 1867. 


CAPITAL, £75,000, 


IN 15,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH. 


Payable as follows: #1 on Application; £2 on Allotment: Balance by Calls of £1, at intervals of not less than Two Months. 


COUNCIL OF THE LANGHAM RINE CLUB: 


Colonel J. JURA ALMONTE, 39 Gloucester Place, Portman Square. 
VINCENT AMBLER, Esq., M.D., Colville House, Colville Square. 
MICHAEL ANGELO, Esq., 36 Great George Street, Westminster. 
WILLIAM AUCKETILL, Esq., D.L., Raleigh Club. 

¥F. ARNOLD BAKER, Esq., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 
ALEXANDER PRATT BARLOW, Esq., Union Club, Trafalgar Square. 
CHARLES JAMES BASTARD, Esq., Ardeley Castle, Herts. 

General Sir GEORGE BELL, K.C.B., Junior United Service Club, Charles Street. 
Captain H. A. BENNETT, Brasenose Club, Manchester. 

8. GORE BROWNE, Esq., Wanderers’ Club, Pall Mall. 

GRAHAM BROWNE, Esq., Union Club, Trafalgar Square. 

Captain J. BROWNE, Junior United Service Club, Charles Street. 

F. BUDD, Esq., Junior Athenzeum Club, Piccadilly. 

Signor CARAVOGLIA, 29 Colville Square, Kensington. 

E. PAYTON CLENCH, Esq.,St. Stephen's Club, Westminster. 

Major SHADWELL CLERKE, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall. 
EDWARD COLEGRAVE, Esq., Wanderers’ Club, Pall Mall. 
FRANCIS C. COMPTON, Esq., Wanderers’ Club, Pall Mall. 
EDWARD CUTLER, Esq., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 

Captain DAUBENEY, Junior United Service Club, Charles Street. 
Baron DE LA TAILLE DES ESSARTS, 2a Pall Mall, 5.W. 

Major DE WINTON, South Norwood. 

JOHN V. DICK, Esq., St. Stephen’s Club, Westminster. 

JOHN DUNBAR, Esq., M.P., Garrick Club. 

JAMES EDMUNDS, Esq., M.D., 5 Savile Row. 

The Right Hon. Lord ELIBANK, Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly. 
Captain J. H. EVENS, 4 Fitzroy Square. 

Major S. FAIRTLOUGH, Army and Navy Club, Pal! Mall. 
Lieutenant-Colonel FARQUHARSON, Berkeley Square. 

Major L. W. FISHER, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall. 

Captain KINGSLEY FOSTER, Wanderers’ Club, Pall Mall. 
GRAHAM GILMOUR, Esq., Conservative Club, St. James’s Street. 
A. GOULD, Esq., New Tr. ’ Club, Hi Square. 

Major R. K. GIBB, Thatched House Club, St. James's Street. 

Captain H. F. GIBB, Charles Street, St. James's. 

WILLIAM GILL, Esq., Devonshire Club, St. James's Street. 
STANDISH GROVE GRADY, Esq., 8 St. George's Square. 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. W. GREGORY, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall. 
H. G. GURNEY, Esq., Verulam Club, St. James's Street. 

E, A. HALL, Esq., Verulam Club, St. James’s Street. 

Major CHARLES HARDING, Universities Club, Jermyn Street. 
Captain HUGHES-HALLETT, Charles Street, St. James's Street. 
Captain JOHN HARRIS, Wanderers’ Club, Pall Mall. 

ERNEST HARRIS, E+q., Thatched House Club, St. James's Street. 
W. B. HEBERDEN, Esq., Wyndham Club, St. James's Square. 
Captain CHARLES C. HOOD, Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly. 
Major G. A. F. HOUCHEN, East India United Service Club, St. James's ~_— 


Captain F. HOWLETT, Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly. 

Lieutenant-Colonel HUNTE, Junior Naval and Military Club. 

W. G. F. HUNT, Esq., R.N., Junior Naval and Military Club, Pall Mall. 

J. MOUAT F. HUNT, Esq., St. Stephen’s Clab, Westminster. 

G. HUNT, Esq., Thatched House Club, St. James's Street. 

C. VILLIERS IBBETSON, Esq., Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly. 

JAMES JEPHSON, Esq., 2 Tanfield Chambers, Temple. 

JOHN JUPE, Esq., Devonshire Club, St. James's Street. 

Capt. W. J. LORD, Burdwan House, Upper Norwcod, 

H. G. LORD, Esq., Lee Park, Blackheath. 

Capt. LAYCOCK, St. Stephen's Club, Westminster. 

Capt. J. ARCHIBALD LAVIES, Junior Naval and Military Club, Pall Mall. 

W. D. LEGG, Esq., Thatched House Club, St. James's Street. 

ARTHUR A. LEVY, Esq., 10 Westbourne Street, Hyde Park. 

Colonel P. W. LUARD, East India United Service Cinb, St. James’s Square. 

Lieut.-General J. K. McCAUSLAND, C.B., Melrose Villa, Cheltenham. 

Capt. MERCIER, Chatham Honse, Knightsbridge. 

W. METCALFE, Esq., St. Stephen's Club, Westminster. 

B. C. MOLLOY, Esq., Raleigh Club, W terloo Place. 

Major-General MURRAY, East India United Service Club, St. James’s Square. 

L. S. MILLER, Esq., Forty Hill House, Enfield. 

SIDNEY NAYLOR, Esq. 

Major-General OUSELEY, 8 Gloucester Street, Belgrave Road. 

R. B. O'BRIEN, Exq., 3 Dr. Johnson’s Buildings, Temple. 

The Hon. H. DE VERE PERY, Dromore Castle, Limerick. 

Major PURCELL, Lee, Blackheath. 

S. F. PORTER, Esq., Rectory Manor, Walthamstow. 

F. C. L. RASCH, Esq., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 

Captain JOSEPH REID, Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. REAY, East India United Service Club, St. James's Square. 

S. SAUNDERS, Esq., Conservative Glub, St. James's Street. 

Major J. E. SEWART, Glonton Hall, Northumberland. 

Captain T. DAVIES SEWELL, Burlstone Villa, Kilburn, 

H. SEWILL, Esq., M.R.C.S., 6 Wimpole Street, W. 

JOIN SHORTT, Esq., Devonshire Club, St. James’s Street. 

W. E. SLAUGHTER, Esq., 6 Mansfield Street, Portland Place. 

J. A. STRONG, E-q., Graiton Club, Grafton Street. 

Captain FITZGERALD STUDDERT, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall. 

CHARLES ONGLEY TAGART, Esq., 2 The Terrace, Kensington Ga'deas 
Square, W. 

Capt. CHARLES H. TAYLOR, R.N., Cliftenville, Brighton. 

Majcr the Hon. FREDERICK LE POER TRENCH, Garbally, Ballinasloe. 

JOHN VANCE, Esq., Raleigh Club, Regent Street. 

A. VINTRAS, Esq., M.D., Hanover Square Club. 

JAMES WADDELL, Esq., 4 West Kensington Gardens, W. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. WARD, Junicr Cariton Club, Pall Mall. 

W. F. A. WILSON, Esq., M.A., New University Club, St. James’s Street 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE COMPANY, 


Chairman—Major-General MURRAY. 
J. V. DICK, Esq. 
J. H. EVENS, Esq. 


| Deputy-Chairman—HENRY GIBSON LORD, Esq. 
SIDNEY NAYLOR, Esq. 
S. F. PORTER, Esq. 


L. S. MILLER, Esq. 

Bankers—Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE & CO., 1 Pall Mall East. 
Architects—Messrs. ARCHER & GREEN, 17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Director of Music—SIDNEY NAYLOR, Esq. 
Sceretary—CHARLES GIBB. 
Temporary OrFrices—294 REGENT STREET, W. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The object of thie Compan is to provide, within easy reach of the Clubs, Parks,and re- | 
sidential quarters of the -y Fe a Skating Rink, witn such accessories, from time to time, 
as may render the Establishment an attractive and agreesble place of Resort and Recreation. 


For this purpose Properties constitnting a Site, the advantages of which, 
it is believed. cannot be surpassed. e 
proximity to the most fashionsbie ‘and crowded thorougi:fures, and its facilities of access trom 
all parts of the etwopelis. 
is Site consists 0: Bazaar, in Regent Street, facing the Langham 
ng. which will be pulled down, and on the space 


1. and of a |; 
thus cleared erected and Skating Rink, in accordance with the accum- 


ing design. | 

Pathe te total Skating a= pte about 17,000 square feet, thus forming one of the it Skating 
Rinks in the Retmenete and the spacious galleries of the Great Hall will be fitted up as a 
Lounge an ade. 

Arrangements are in = Tjecnee to use a Skate which is believed to possess ad- 
and improvements any of jumerous skates already 
The Club will confer ra dist ba, ‘and unique character dertaking. It will 
provide all usually ‘aiforded. by. a of the highest 
and it e agreeable feature o unicating with a large 


jies and Gentlemen, to be elected by the 
ait will have the neh t 0 Pree Admission to the Rink upon all occasions, together with such 
ive may be hereafter announced. 
Rink will Open ¢ to 
exclusively for the Members of the C 


upon the 


and 
lub. The greatest ill be exercised in pro- 
Refreshmen will be modelled 


racte’ me Selections of Music of the highest class will be 


rmed. It is also at during the season, to organize Fancy Fétes, 

luminated S| ertainments, Bazaars, jones, and other artistic réunions, 
the auspices a acting in concert with the Council of the Rink. i 

Under these it may reasonably be anticipated that the Langham Skating Rink 


ther as regards the amnie accommodation which it affords, its | 


in the Evering of f every Week-dey not set | 
eare 


sttention wil be Parisian 
m will devoted to th to the of Music. An Orchestra of the highest cha- | 


will become one of the most attractive and enjoyable lounges and resorts of the Metropolis: 
and, looking at its unique character and situation, it cannot fail to prove not only successtu 
| ae an artistic and popular point of view, but highly remunerative as a commercial eater- 


iti is well known that the Shares of the Skating Rinks already established are now saleab) le at 
very high premiums, and the profits derived from their establishment are exceptionally large. 
In the case of the Langham Skating Rink, while due regard will be had to the privile es and 
enjoyment of the Members and the Public, the Executive Committee will steadily keep in 
oat the necessity of making such arrangements as will secure a fair profitfor the Share- 

olders. 

Subscribers for ‘Shares, therefore, may look forward to the receipt of satisfactory dividends 
whilst they continue to hold their Shares, and to being able to dispose of their interests to 
advantage should tiey Mesire at any time to te a their investment. 

Origina! Subscribers for ten Shares and upwards will become Life Members of the Rink, and 
will have the privilege of nominating one addi le Life Member for every further ten Shares 
subscribed, and the subsequent holder of every_ten Shares will be entitled to free admission on 
all occasions during such holding. ‘This privilege will always secure a market value fur the 
Shares. irrespective of the dividends. 

‘he Premises purchased by the Company are held under Crown Eqns and form most valu- 
able properties, independent of their utilization as a Rink and Club Hou 

he only Contract entered intois dated January 18, 1876, and is made between Messrs. HALL 
and OLIVEIRA of the one part, and the Company of the other part, whereby the ieases of the 
premises, the erection of the Club House, and the construction of the Rink, under the super- 
intendence of the Company's Architect. have been secured, and it is anticipated that the Rink 
will be opened within three months from the allotment of Shares. 

A Copy of the Articles of Association and of the above-mentioned Agreement, together with 
the plans prepared by the Architects, may be inspected at the Offices of Messrs. Crook and 
SMITH, the Solicitors of the Company, at 173 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

The preliminary expenses will be confined to Printing, Advertising, Law Costs, Architect's 
Commission, and any other incidental charges actually incurred. 

Applications for Shares should be made upon the accompanying Form, which, aoe with 
the Deposit, should be forwarded to the Bankers, or to the SECRETARY of the Comp 

January 22, 1876. 


THE LANGHAM SKATING RINK COMPANY, Lowrep. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE “ LANGHAM SKATING RINK COMPANY, 
GENTLEMEN; a paid to your Bankers for the Account of this Company the Sum of £ 


that number may be allotted to me, and I to 


LIMITED.” 


» being £1 per Share on Shares, I hereby request 


such Shares, or any less — that may be allotted, upon the Terms of the Prospectus issued by you 


agree to accept 
dated January 22, 1876, and I agree to pay the Balance due thereon when required so to 


Profession... 
Date 


LANGHAM SKATING RINK COMPANY, Lirrep. 


—ALLOTMENT of SHARES,—Applications for Shares should be 


sent in, for London on or before Monday next, and the following day for the Country. 


| 
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IMPROVED COMMUNICATION WITH THE CONTINENT. 


THE ENGLISH CHANNEL STEAM SHIP 


COMPANY, LIMITED (DICEY’S PATENT). 


eee =; under the Joint Stock Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867, limiting 
the Liability of Shareholders to the amount of their Shares, 


CAPITAL £250,000, in 25,000 Shares of £10 each, viz. 
15,000 Preferential Shares, and 10,000 Ordinary Shares. 


Issue of the 15,000 Preferential Shares, bearing a Preferential and Cumulative 
Dividend at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum. 


£1 to be paid upon Application, and £2 upon Allotment, £2 in two months, and 
£2in four months. The balance to be called up as required. 


Subscribers have the option of paying up at once, in full, being allowed Interest 
on advance of Calls at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum. 


Should no Allotment be made the deposit will be returned in ful! 


Directors. 
Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart., Chairman. 
Sir CECIL BEADON, K.C.S.I. 
Captain W. T. Y. DICEY (late Master-Attendant, Port of Calcutta). 

* Admiral GEORGE ELLIOT. 
Vice-Admiral ARTHUR FORBES. 
The Honourable FULKE GREVILLE. 
F. D. DIXON-HARTLAND, Esq. (Messrs. Lacy, Son, & Hartland). 
Captain H. HOWE (late Superintendent of Marine, Calcutta). 
M. E. MENTER, Esq. (Membre de la Chambre de Commerce de Paris). 
ARTHUR OTWAY, Esq., F.R.G.S. (Director of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway). 
Auditors. 
Messrs. R. A. MCLEAN & CO., 8 Old Jewry, E.C. 
H. SOMERSET MACKENZIE, Esq. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. CAMPBELL, REEVES, & HOOPER, 17 Warwick Street, Regent Street, W. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, W. 
Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, & Co., 15 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Messrs. LACY, SON, & HARTLAND, 60 West Smithfield, E.C. 


Secretary. 
J. F. CORKRAN, Esq. 
OrFices:—108 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


It has been proved hepentic all otet that the twin principle, advocated by Captain Dicky 
succeeded in mount ofetead that to eraft has been 
ing such an ness. comDin wi am 
eadi ple accomm ion and com 
The popularity which road “Castalia” has acquired with > Savane. whilst ‘ing betw 
Dover and Calais during the past Autumn, may be fairly tested ty the  follo wing teaver She 
ced a regular Service on 5 last, and during 19 days of that 


possessed 
eer from the official returns at Calais show the lar, e 


passenger between 
tinent by the Dover and Calais route. The number of passengers were— 
1866 1 
1867+ 199,137 
1868 142,223 
1969 154,659 
1870t 107,308 
18718 116.996 
1872 + 166,265 
1873 181.270 
1874 198,656 
208,432 


att owt of the traffic, the increase during the 10 
years ha’ been over 66 cent. improved class of vessel it may iden‘ 

The only : uirement to enable the “ Castalia” and her future consorts to secure the larger 
rtion 


is traffic is a greater amount of speed. so as to insure thi 
on both sides of the This increased can abe. 
with one of the rate 


we made p 
firms of Ship Builders land the buil 
ip for the ilding of anew by 


possessing all the 


le), and 
with a guaranteed of not less than fourteen knots per hour. terati bei 


‘apital to 
receive a Preferential and Cumulative a id, at the rate of 7 nt. 
after the Ordin: Capital shall have received than ‘all num: 
should be di equally between the Ordinary Preferential Shares. 


Independently of the commercial question, it is important to every traveller crossin 
Channel to secure the success of this scheme as a nationa! Tancertaking, ‘and as the only am 
means et al Ay the sufferings of the “ M Passage,” and on this ground also 
the Di to take an in an enterprise which has proved 
to received the highest Testimonials from members of the 
ofa clams miforé and benet of the commenity 

je, must con CO! an efit of the 
to the Shareholders. 


Applications for Shares can be made upon the annexed Form, and 
or the Bankers of the the Company, accompanied by a cheque tho of 


* ELLIOT remai. Consulting Di 
ona ns as ing Director only during the period of his 


* "The Paris Exhibition wae this year 
ba — interfered with the traffic to France during several months of 


ISSUE OF £15,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH, BEING ENTITLED TO A 
PREFERENTIAL DIVIDEND OF 7 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL STEAM 
SHIP COMPANY, 


(@icey's 


the su bei 
tial Shares of £10 cach in the above 


and (in full) .. 


sual Signature ....... 

eee left with the Bankers, Messrs. RANsow. 
& Co.,or Mi R 
0} UBBOCK, & CO., or Messrs, Sox,& Hamre 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, CITY, axD 57 CHARING CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 


Directors. 
Henry R. Brand, Henry Lancelot Hollan 
Octavius E. Coope, Bs .M.P. Sir Lubbock, F.R.S. 
John Coope Davis, Fea John Esq. 
Charie 1 Gocdhart, Rob Robert Esq. 
es 
D. Hodgso: odgson, Esq., M.P 5 Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
Com: ffers 
COMPLETE SECURITY. 


Moderate Rates of Premium, with Participation in Four-Fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the 
Profits,such Profits being either added to the Policy, applied in Reduction a Bony or Paid 
option of Insured. 
Ww Withou articipation in Pro’ 
LOANS in coeoeiton with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in Sums of not less 


than £500. 
P ticler able in the lifetime of the Assured, are ted with participation in Profits on 
the Tontine Principle. 
ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 
HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted A.D. 1696. 
The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 


The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both FIRE and LIFE. 


There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are DIVIDED AMONGST the 
INSURED. 


NO Policy Holder is subject toany PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


Accumulated Fund 118 
Annual Income 17.374 


B. BLENKINGOP, Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, Blackf: 
AW LIFE ASSURANGE SOCIETY, Fleet | London, 
Invested assets on Docume 31, 1874 ..... 
Income for the past yea: 
Amount paid on death to December las! 
Reversionary allotted for the five years ended’ Sist 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted 

The E of 3 Commissions) are under 4 per cent. on the Annual 
InerLENTION is especially called tothe New (REVISED and REDUCED) Rates of Pre- 
mium recently adopted by the Office. 

The Rates for YOUNG LIVES will be found MATERIALLY LOWER than HERETO- 


RE. 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the Office. 


[MPERIAL im INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, nae and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 1807. 

Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms, may be had at the Office or from any of the Company's 
Agents. post free. GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
LONDON and SOUTH WARK FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANC 
Chairman—HENRY Esq. 
Cue Orrick—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTaBLISHED 1782. 
Promptand liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all partsof the a 
GEORGE WM. LO 
JOHN BROOMFIELD. } Secretaries. 


ONE MILLION STERLING has been Paid as COMPEN- 
SATION for DEATH and INJURIES caused by Accidents of all Kinds by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
etary ote‘ Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
AN Old - Established FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, extending its AGENCIES, invites applications from am 
desirous of octing 2 as Representatives in London or in the coun ntry, where & its are not 


is! lil Apply, by letter, to 8. R., care . Bruce 


BANK OF SCOTLAN D. 


(CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £1,000,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £385,000. 


London Office—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


The Bank open Current Accounts and receive Deposits at Interest ; 
issue Letters of Credit and Circular Notes, available in all parts of the 
World ; undertake the Custody of Securities belonging to Customers, 
the Collection of Dividends, the Purchase or Sale of Stocks, &c., and 
transact all kinds of Banking business connected with Scotland. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, mabe, » jotees, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bank 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. ‘a 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 percent. perann., sabjent to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches 
and Approved Bills purchased for Zollection. Bank, free of 


Sales and Burchases eff effected in British and Foreign Securities, East tock 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. - Tntie 8 and 


Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. and Civil Pay Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman, 
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WICK HOUSE and GROUNDS. A Series of TEN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS taken by WILLIAM BEDFORD expressly for, and published 
with the special permission of, H.R.H. the of WALES, 


Pictnres uniform f i 9, and. issued, in the order of subscription’ 
MARION & Co., 22 and 23 Soho Square, London. 


nQOHLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS COMPLETED, Collated, Mounted, Titled, Bound 
Publishing Department on the Ground Floor. 
Peano Ree at BOOSEY & CO.’S new and extensive 


Prem 295 Regent Street. adjoining the Polytechnic, on the Three Years’ System, 
juarter. or on the best terms for Cash. Upright and Grand Pianos by - 
om rard, PP. Neumeyer. Berden, Debain, Ascher- 
. and all the most oainens m ers, Boosey & Co.'s 20 Guinea Pianotorte in nisin Walnut, 
pass 7 Octaves. for Ch and hort Tron 
5 feet 7 octaves. trichord throughout, very durable: and 
£65, or on the Three Years’ System, £5 10s. per Quarter. 


E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Ro 
rers of CHRONOMETERS, ’ WATCHES, — &c. (Catalogues free) to 

Her Malety. a. R.H. the Prince of Wales. and Foreign Sovereig 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 


Sole Strand.34 Royal Exchange.and Factory, Gerrard Street, London. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or AFABIMENTS 
saecuemour on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
x Prices; no Extra Charge for time ——— Large, useful Stock to seleet from. 

priced Catalogue, with Terms, post ot y 250 Tottenham Court Read. 

1862. 


| AMPS, BRONZES, 1 and CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 
38 Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS and wax Cmaps. ERS to Her Majesty the Queen and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
on view their new Stock t MODERATOR and KEROSENE TABLE and SUS- 
SION 1 LAMPS, in fom 5 Japanese, Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Native Wares, 
ROMAN BRONZES, a choice selection of Models from the Antique Statues of the 
Naples Museum, the Vatican,%e. CANDLES of ail deseriptions. 


HARLAND & PISHER, 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC DECORATION. 


PAINTED MAJOLICA TILES. EMBXOIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND ART FURNITURE. 


OTICE.—WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. Every Packet of 


Royal Exchange, Manufac- 


condition and flavour._W. D. & H.O. WILLS. January Is 76. 


STRIBUTION ‘of TEA at MERCHANTS’ 
COOPER, COOPER, & CO. 
Are now offering every class of Tea at Merchants’ Prices. 
THE FINEST BLACK TEA 
that money can purchase is sold at 3s. a pound, and the finest 
GREEN TEA 
imported at 4s. 2 pound: these are of extraordinary quality. 
choice kind that the connoisseur may desire, and ev ful sort economist 
The k Black Tea at 2s. a pound is most excellent. 
50 KING WILLIAM STREET; 6 BISHOPSGATE gTanee. CITY; and 
268 REGENT CIRCUS, LONDU 
Price List and Samples free by a. 


CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


Inmitations are often offered, but 
each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are Genuine without, 


PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. 

pectuses free.—C CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 
and Dublin 


PRICES. 


[NVALID FURNITURE.—READING EASELS and BED 


combined, holding and Meals in Fy 4 position over Som. x4 
free.—J. Cait New Cavendish Street, Great Porth ‘land St 


INAHAN’S . LL . “WTS KY. 

Thiscelebrated and most delicious old mellow Spiritis the very CREAM of IRISH 

WHISKIES. is unrivalled. perfectly pure. and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
Brandy. Note the Red Seal. Pink Label, and Cork branded ** Kinahan's. LL. Whisky.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET. OXFORD STREET, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


OvR < CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKEY is distinguished 
great age and perfect purity, its mellow and delicious flavour, which causes it to 
rival the of of F 


It can therefore be strongl poendes oe as one ¢ the 


lesome P ng of Price. n London, ~ dozen, 
‘quantities of two dozens and upwards, bottles and cases included. In bulk. in ‘Barn ral, 
pergallon. Bankers : Bank of Scotland, Lothbury. Ki —- required with tirst orders. 


DOUGLAS & MASO 
WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE oTEEn?, EDINBURGH. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and OON- 


EK. © DIMENTS.—E. & SON, Sole 


Wigmore 
quare), 18 Trinity Street. London.8. 


HArvers SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E.LAZENBY & SON, beans the Labelused so many years, signed ** Blizabeth Lazenb». 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
& PERRIWNS’ SAUCE, 


thelr Signature; “LEA & which will be placed on every Ey 
ature, S. N on ev 
sh saa AUCE after this Date, and without which yoy is Genuine. 
the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse & exeal, London ; and Export Oilmen 
bn oy il, by ers in Sauces th the W 1874. 


epee ney willin future be lined with pure tin-foil, thus perfeetly preserving its | 


tile 
Sold | 


PURE “FLUID MAGNESIA.—The | 


best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, . Gout, and Indigestion. 
DINNEFORD & Co., 172 New Bond Street, London. And of all Chemists. 


FOR Y’s, OAR ACA COCOA. 
rd, 


Nuvge Prizk Mepars awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY.—Mr. G. H. JONES, 57 Great 
ahich hs improved system of Artical Teeth Without ana not 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDPIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW _ BOOKS.—See 
___ MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for FEBRUARY. Postage free. 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for FEBRUARY. Postage free. 


M UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—GIFT BOOKS.—NOTICE, 

A Revised Edition of MUDIE’ S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, in Ornamental Bi 
adapted for ‘Drawing-room Tables and Gentlemen’s Libraries, and for Wedding aud Bieta 
Presents and Prize-,is now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUPIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
il in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY —s also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBR yt BARTON 
ARCADE, MANCHESTER, and from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, King Street, Cheapside. 
. | YHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, pear. Se) the supply required. All 
the best New ks, English, French, and yoshi 
with J Lists of New Publications. gratis and post 
at See A Me ay Catalogue rue of Surplus Books ‘offered for Sale at atte Reduced Prices may 
fi tio 
BOOTH'S. CHURTON'S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street. near the Polytechnic. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW in AMERICA.—SUBSCRIP- 

ONS, for any Time, at PUBLICATION PRICE, can be made with B.F. Srerens, 
7 Hearistia Street Covent nt Garden, London, The Annual Subscription, includi ging Postage, is 
£1 108. 4d. or 27°58, Gold, and i be remitted direct, or paid to the New York Agents of 
B.F. Stevens, Messrs. IRVING ILLEY, 343 Pine Street, New York. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.: 
es, 74, ewe » 88,91, 255, 256, and 301 (clean evpies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


THE | PIANOFORTE; its Origin, Progress, and Construc- 
By E. F. RimBacr, LL. D. 1 vol. 4to. pp. 420, ill Wood- 

cuts, ‘Goth boards, post free for 31s. 6d. 
GRATIS and POSTAGE FREE.—CATALOGUE of VOCAL 
Music, Quartets, Trios, Duets, Part Songs, &c., published only 


THE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE of THEORETICAL, 


and STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS. &vo. pe. 79, gratis, and 

ree. Sucha Catalogue no other house in Europe can offer. ote. published 

cal — ay BERT Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, Publishers to Most Gracious 
gniy by the Queen and H.R. H. the Prince of Wales. 


Now publishing, and may be ordered of any Bookseller, 


"THOM'S IRISH ALMANAC and OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 
KINGDOM for 1876, large 8vo, the Thirty-third Annual Issue, lis., 
the Post Otlice Dublin Directory, and Ordnance Survey Map of Dublin 
Favirons, 3 The mater.als for this eol! lected from_the Authentic 
xpressly for the Work, which has by the “ Quarterly Review” as“ 
about Ireland than has been in one voiume in any 
Lonemans & Co.; SIMPKIN, Mansmani, & Co. ; and & Co. 
Dublin : ALEX. THOM, Printer and Publisher. 


+ 1876 Edition, now ready, elegantly bound, £2 10s. 
Dedicated by Permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


> 
[THE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM: 
a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristecracy of Great Britain and 

By EpwakD WALPORD, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education,&e . of more than 12,000 distin, — —_ of 
Families in the United Kingdow, their He, rs- Apparent or Presumptixe, tege 
of the Patronage at their disposal, te OUttives which they hold or oe held, thelr Town 
Addresses, Country Resiiences, Clubs, 

All the Information is Compiled collected from the themselves, and 
every exertion is used to render the Work thoroughly accurate and reliabl 

London : HARDWICKE, 192 Piceadilly, 


Now ready, New Edition for 1876, with all the new Knigh 
pes PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KN 1G HTAG 
for 1876 y ear), ne Reronets, Knig his, Kaights of 


&c., corrected t 
WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Lamy oo And all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


In handsome binding, small post 8vo. cloth extra, lds, 6d. 
NOTICE,—The Fourth Enlarged 


Edition 
THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN REGION. 
R. MARKHAM. With Supplementar, Chane wing full ¢ 
ith 5 Maps. 
London : Low, MarsTon, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 138 Ficet EC. 


Now ready, atall the Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 3la. 6d. 
and GABRIEL: a Novel, By Laupayce Cueny. 


m the Edinburgh SCOTSMAN of Jannary 2. 


&e., 


out of the ordinary nary groove of novels is“ Ruth and Gabriel,” and if* 
not ot @ writer who is already known to the world under another e, 
= zy our fictionists has gained a recruit who a place in the we t 
hero and heroine. end Gabriel es = drawn with a stren; 
touch that remind the reader alternately of Emily Bronté and George 
indeed be said age thes. personage in the The reader's 


from the first page to 
OW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVENGTON, 
Butidiags, Is8 Fleet Street, E.C. 


H4VETS I POPULAR FRENCH COURSE. Latest E Editions, 


Revised and Improved. 


et subtlety o: 
ame 


The First French Book. 1s. 6d. French Studies. 5s. 6d. 
French Class-Book. 


4s. French Com: 6d. 
French Class-Book. Part Ii. 3s. 6d. Household Fren 
London : SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
Ready, each Is. 


RE GBY SCHOOL.—Remarks.and J of Viee-Chancellor 


Malins in Dr. Hayman’s Case, with Preface b; ee HAYMAN. Extracts 
from Minute Book of Governing Boay, with Comments, edited 8. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
ARTHUR H. Moxon, 21 Paternoster Rew. py ail Booksellers. 


In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's Hi St. Paul’ » 


| DEULLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
“The Carsens of such "Food. Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. 


JNDIGESTION. —MORSON'S of PEP- 


Label. ot mended by the Medical 
in loz. 


DE at 
turers, T. MOKSON & SO) pton Row, Russell § a 


paOnogrts, Coughs, Cold: s, Pains i in the Chest, Sho Shortness of 


.—Dr. K's PU 


act like a charm. 


THE BEGINNER'S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s.—KBY to the same, 2s. 
EASY FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 2s. 
FRENCH GBAMMAR. 5s. 6d.—KEY to the same, 3s. 
REPERTOIBE DES PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 
MODELES DE POBSIE. 6. 
MANUEL ETYMOLOGIQUE. 2. 6d. 
A SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF FRENCH VERBS. 64. 
WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


this day at all Libraries, Second Edition, 3 vols. 
DISDAIN, 
: GRaNT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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HE ROYAL ACADEMY DELLA OCRUSCA has FOR SALE, 
by order of the Government, the DICTIONARY compiled by the ‘Acade- 
micians. 
‘The portion published up to the present time forms Two large Vols. price 50 francs, 
and a Glossary, price 4 francs. 
Intending purchasers should apply to some bookseller in Correspondence with 
Florence, as the Academy cannot undertake such business. 
Florence, 1876. 


ARCHBISHOP BECKET, MARTYR & SAINT. 
In royal 8vo. pp. 582, price 10s. half-bound. 


ATERIALS for the HISTORY of THOMAS BECKET, 

Archbishop of Canterbury, canonised a.D. 1173 by Pope Alexander III. 

VoL. I. edited by J. C. Robertson, M.A. Canon of Canterbury, and published by 

the authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. 

This publication, whe completed, will comprise all contemporary materials for 
the history of Archbishop Tuomas BEcker. The first volume contains the great 
Prelate’s life and the miracles after his death, chronicled in Latin by WILLIAM, a 
Monk of Canterbury, with English Introduction, Marginalia, &c. by the Editor. 

London : LONGMANS & Co. and Trtpyer & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co, 
Cam : Macmittan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack. 
Dublin : A. THom. 


RECORD OFFICE CALENDARS OF STATE PAPERS AND DOCUMENTS, 
REIGN OF HENRY VIII. 
In Imperial 8vo. pp. 678, price 15s. cloth. 


ETTERS and PAPERS, FOREIGN and DOMESTIC, of 

the REIGN of HENRY VIII., preserved in the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum, and elsewhere in England. Arranged and Catalogued by J. 8S. 
Brewer, M.A., under the Direction of the Master o! the Rolls, and published 
with the sanction of H.M. Secretaries of State. Vol. IV. Jntroduction and 
Appendix. 

The set in which this volume is in- 
cluded contains summaries of all State 
Papers and Correspondence relating to 
the reign of Henry VIII. in the Public 
Record Office, of those formerly in the 
State Paper Office, in the British 
Museum, the Libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and other — Libraries ; s 
and of all letters that ha’ Vol. IV. Parr IL. 1526-1528, 
print in the works of Somme STRYPE, | with Index, completing the set, is in the 
and otbers, Whatever authentic ori- | press. 
ginal material exists in England relative ‘ 

London: Lonemans & Co. and Tripner & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 

Cambridge: MacmitLan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & ©. BLack. 
Dublin: A. THOM. 


to the religious, political, Parliamentary, 
or social history of the country during 
the reign of Hrwry VIII., whether de- 
spatches of ambassadors, or proceedings 
of the army, navy, treasury, or ordnance, 
or records of Parliament, appointments 
of officers, grants from the Crown, &c., 

will be found calendared in these 


PROFESSOR BA BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
New Edition now ready, in 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 


(THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. By A. Bary, LL.D. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. The Third Edition, 
thoroughly revised, and in great part re-written. 


Works by the same Author :— 
THE SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 8vo. 15s. 


LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE :— 
Deductive, 4s. 64. Inductive, 6s. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, price 10s. 6d. 


Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPILY, 6s. 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 
London, Lox@mans & Co. 


ready, 8vo. cloth, 10s 
CLERGY LIST. for 1876 ; containing Alptabetical List 


of the Clergy in in England 9 and Wales Houses s Convocation ; Alphabetical List of the 


Gary, in Irelan 1 Church in Scotland ; Lists gf the Cle 
onial A and avy Ch: oreign Chaplaincies Chaplains of Prisons, 
lic Schools 


ss chools ; abetical List of Benefices, with Post Towns; 

of the ewe. the Bishops, Deans ters, Archdeacons, sateen Colleges, and Private 
Sndividu ; Benefices arranged under their Ecclesiastical Divisio: 


Also, 64., the JANUARY Number, with Supplement, of the 


ECCLESIASTICAL GAZETTE; or, Monthly Register of the 
Affairs of the Chureh of England, &c. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL GAZETTE was established in 1838 of | 

d Laity authentic infurmation on al! 


‘was not inten to 1 be @ vehicle fur but s record of facts, and 
@ general medium of inte! 


telligence. 
vith these objects in view, it will be the aim of the present Editor and Publishers to 
maurtaryt pose, a complete and valuable record of the work of the Church, 
— auxiliar, 
TH CLESTASTICAL, GAZETTE, beside the ordinary information respecting 
Guiversities. and the Institutions of the Church ge.erally, contains Not lees be | 
Circulars from the Bishops, Archdeacons, and other Ecclesiastical Authorities, Acts of Parlia- 
ment, Decisions of the Courts of Law, Parliamentary Reports, Comtmittee Evidence, and other 
authentic Documents. which relate to the oo ot the Church and the Clergy. One of its 
ehief features is the insertion of authorized Reports of the Proceedings of the Church Societies, 
fegethes with monthly Extracts from their rapepondenes. The state of the Church in the 
Colonies, — the condition of Foreign —— great attention. Authentic 
He er are frequently inserted. Thus an ex- 
tended vi ted of the state of Ecelesiast | Affairs, both at home and om 
THE Becks SIA SSTICAL GAZETTE will be forwarded as hitherto aud u 
notice, to the resident Clergyman o: re — throughout England and Wales gratis, and 
om payment, in advance 
resent number of THE ECCLESTAS AL GAZETTE contsius 2 Supplement 
withs ll revort of the case of Clifton v. Ridsdale, before the Court ot Arches, under tie 
Public Worship Regulation Act. 


London : WILLIAM CLowEs & Sons, 13 Charing Cross, S.W. 
the SPELL post free, Is. 20 


NE SHILLING 
D!cTIoNARIES for the SPELLING BEES. Edited by 
. A. NUTTALL, 


WALKER’S SHILLING DICTIONARY. 35,000 Words. With 2 pases of [llustrations. 
JOHNSON'S SHILLING DICTIONARY. 35,000 Words. 
WARNE'S SHELLING BIJOU DICTIONARY. 2,000 Words. 
Se eenaem composition, and contain the Latest Words in Science, Art, and 
Prepenick & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
GARDENING OPERATIONS IN mat a THINGS NOT TO BE DONE 


Tiustrations, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. ; post free, 3s. 10d. 
AMATEUR GARDEN CALENDAR; 
Hove shoald be Avoided, as well as what should be Done. 
Warvxe & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
- ‘With Coloured Hlustrations and Practica) Plates, cloth gilt, 3. 6d. ; post free, 33. 10d. 
MODERN PRACTICAL GARDENING; com- 
pining Flowers, Fruity Compiled for the Use of Persons who 
Management of n Garden. 
& & 00. Bedford Street, Strand. 
Now ready, with Illustrations on Wood, by the Author, and 
PENDENNIS an and MAWES ; an Historical Sketch of 
Two Corni#& Castles. By Captain OLiver, Royal Artillery, F.S.A., 


F.B.G.S., 
Truro: W. Lams, Princes Street. London: Manswany, & Co. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY LITYLE 
LADY.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


ERSILIA. 
By the Author of “My Little Lady.” 


“O fearful meditation ! where, alack, 
Shall Time's best jewel from chest be hid ? 
Or what strong hand can hold ins ‘ewitt foot buck ? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 
O none, unless this have might 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 8 GREAT M. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


EDITH VAVASOUR. 
. By Mra GRAHAM BRANSOOMBE. 


“A charmi: a/b replete with taste, interest, and spirit. The theme of woman’, 
worked out with thrilling and enchanting power.”—Court Journal. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. 


By Mrs. G. LINNZXUS BANKS, 
of “ House.” 
y ul hly 


“ A remarkab! fi "Si A well-written, artistic, 
th Manchester 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, Forty-fifth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms 
eautifully engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


For 1876. 
Corrected by the Nobility, and containing all the New Creations. 


“ Good as our Peerages are, there is none. perhaps, which so fully satisfies the cravings of the 
curious mind, or answers its purpose asa libro d’oro as M. urst and Blackett’s admirable 
blication. best known under its name—a household word, in modern Lodge.’ 
he great advantage of the work is that, owing to the ci ilati 
one is perfectly certain of entire accuracy in detail, so the book is not only weatal a3 a matter 
of immediate reference, but will remain asa valuable historical record upon the shelves of the 
British Museum of the future.”—Morning Post, January 2. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


“ Who does not welcome * Temple Bar.’”—JOHN BULL. 
Now ready at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. CLXXXIII., for FEBRUARY 1876. 


CONTENTS 
. THE DESTINIES. By WILKIE of “The 


Woman i hite.” Chapter 5, My Sto 
pirits 
2, THE SPANISH POOR. 
3. ENGAGED? 
4. COURTSHIP IN FRANCE. 
5. A LOVER'S THOUGHT. 
6. PEOPLE. 
7. THE STORY OF THE DANCING GOD. By Brer Harte. 
8 HALF CONFESSIONS. 
nd 
Chapter 8, Vittoria's Triumph. 


10, CAROLINE HERSCHEL. 
1l. JUVENAL IN LONDON. 
12, DEAN SWIFT. 
HER DEAREST FOE. M “ 
B. By Author of “The 
*,* Cases for binding the volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, price One Shilling each, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
Now completed, royal 4to. cloth, £3 3s. 


| AQUITANICA; being Contributions to the 
Plates, 3 Maps, aiid 130 Wood 


By 
Professor of Geology, Sandhurst, Illustrated with 
Engravings. weep in 17 ne) each 3s 3s. 6d. 

* Sub sted their Sets at once, as the Work will in future 
ina Votume oniy. 


WILLIAMS & a. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RRE-ECHOES. By Frances Power Conse. 
“ An admirable course of Sermons is delivered th hout year from ively 
little <pulpit, the* Echo,’ and this sudiente far larges thine lively 

estminster himself. No cathedral would hold ohe-fltieth pa pert of those who eagerly 

to and devour the attractive sermonettes of this ae swift-winged Mercury.” 
. The Curate of Shyre, by Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON,'p. 187. 
WILLIAMS & og Street, Covent London 
2% South Frederick Street, Edin bu 


published, crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 64. 


Sik WM. MARTIN, D.C.L.—INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
the STRUCTURE of the SEMITIC LANGUAGES. Partl. The Hebrew Verb. 
& x Street, Garden, London ; 


published, crown 8vo. pp. 544, 6s. 6d. 


stony of i INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the close 
By JouN S.I., of The Memoirs or Major ~~ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SOys8, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW PAMPHLET = PROFESSOR SHELDON AMOS. 
published, Is. 


_jA CONCISE STATEMENT of some of the OBJECTIONS 
the CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS of 1s64, and 180. By Sitmvow 


WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 
Now ready, 1 vol. 6vo. Dlustrated by 125 Wood Engravings, a Frontispiece, and 


aps, cloth, 21s. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


or, the Terraqueous Globe and 
its Phenomena. By Desponoven Coo: 
ably written work......@ mass of very useftr result 
great reading and thought on many valuable questions.” — Journal. 
“ Our ‘oie = and its et phenomena are set forth in these pages with sin- 
gular force and nt quite @ level with most recent scien- 
file discovery. ‘The work is profusely and ably illustrated. — 
DvLav & Co.,37 Soho Square, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[January 29, 1876. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For FEBRUARY (2s. 6d.) contains the following 


! 

| 
. Line Engravings: | 

1. M. ANGELO BUONAROTTI, from the Portrait by HiMsELr. 

2. A FEAST OF CHERRIES, after BIRKET Foster. 

3. THE DEATH OF THE STAG, after Sir E. LANDSEER. 


Literary Contents: Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. Illustrated; 
The Holy Families in the Sistine Chapel. By C. Bruce Allen ; History of the Art of Book- 
binding. By Mary A. Tooke; Japanese Art. By Sir R. Alcock, K.C.B. Illustrated; The 
Stately Homes of England—Belvoir Castle. By S.C. Hall and L. Jewitt. Illustrated ; Tra- 
ditions of Christian Art. By the Rev. E.L.Cutts. Illustrated; Art at Home and Abroad, 
Obituary, Reviews, &c. &. 


LONDON : VIRTUE & ©O., IVY LANE. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. OXCVI. (for FEBRUARY). 
MADCAP VIOLET. By Author of “Three Feathers,” &c. 
5—8. 


WARD'S ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE. By W. BopHam Donne. 
bene = ~~ LIBRARIES AND PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES, By C.H. 
BARTS, 

SOME TRAITS OF COMPOSERS. By JULIAN MARSHALL, 

BROWNING’S “INN ALBUM.” By A. C. BRADLEY. 

THE HUMANITY OF THE GREEKS. By Rev. J. P. Manarry. 

A WINTER MORNING’S RIDE. 

ON A PORTRAIT. By Jutia MARGARET CAMEKON. 

THE BORDER TERRITORY BETWEEN THE ANIMAL AND THE 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By Professor HuxLEy, F.R.S., &c. &c, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Price 8d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
For FEBRUARY. 


Follies of Fashion, 
Lightning Prints. 

The Wild Sports of Brittany. 
The Book of Kells. By W.C. 
Jack Frost. Dreaming and Sleep-walking. 


Chambers’s Journal. By W. C. A Victim to Modern Inventions. 
What to Do with Money. By w.c. East Coast Fisheries. 
Plants. Bird Protection. 


The Lighthouse of the Gannets. In 


Four Chapters. 
—— Oddly Addressed Letters. 
A Low Scale of Commercial Morality. Two Pieces of Original Poetry. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 
By James Payx. Chapters 1—8. 


Mysterious Disappearances. 
The Month : Science and Arts. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS : 
OUR DEALINGS IN EGYPT. By Sir Grorcr CampsBriL, M.P. 
WHAT ARE LIBERAL PRINCIPLES? By the Hon. G. C. Broprick. 
DUTCH GUIANA. II. By W. GrirrorD Palgrave. 
THE POSTULATES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By WaLTer Bacenor. 
MODERN ENGLISH PROSE. By G. SAtnTspcry. 
DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE. By Watrter H. Pater. Conclusion, 
THE NEW JUDICATURE. By MoxtaGvsE Cooksoy, Q.C. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCI. 
for January 1876, is just published. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. SCOTTISH STATESMEN : THE DALRYMPLES, 
2. ARMY RECRUITMENT. 
3. THE TWO AMPERES, 
4. GARDINER’S REIGN OF JAMES I, 
5. WAGNER AND MODERN MUSIC, 
6. POSTAL TELEGRAPHS, 
7. PATTISON’S LIFE OF CASAUBON. 
8 ICELAND AND ITS EXPLORERS. 
9. THE SUEZ CANAL. 
London, LonemaNns and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. BLAackK. 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. LXXIV. FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS : 
English Capital and Foreign Loans. 
The Royal Bengal Tiger. 
The Truth about the Bastille. 
The Illyrians, Past and Present. 
Erasmus.—Pankr II. 
Natal Fruits and Vegetables. 
The Story of a Limestone Cave. 
An Autumn in Western France.—No. III. Finistére. 
Our Public Schools and Public Schoolmasters. 
The Proposed Byron Memorial. 
The Mobilisation of the Army. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXI. 
was published on January 15. 
CONTENTS: 


1. HATFIELD HOUSE. 

2. FORSTER'S LIFE OF SWIFT. 

3. THE ARMED PEACE OF EUROPE. 

4. WORDSWORTH AND GRAY. 

5. MODERN METHODS IN NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
6. SAINTE-BEUVE. 

7. THE NORMAN KINGDOM IN SICILY. 

8. PARLIAMENT AND THE PUBLIC MONEYS. 

9. MERCHANT SHIPPING AND FURTHER LEGISLATION. 


*,* Nos. 279 and 280 will contain the GENERAL INDEX to the last 20 Volumes, 
and be published in February. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


[THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. II. now ready, 68. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Dr. Farrar’s “ Life of 
2. The Greville Memo: 
3. The Method of Butler’ s “ Analogy. ” 
4. Tennyson's Queen Mary.” 
The Reunion Conferences at Bonn 
6. The Present i of the Eedueaticn Controversy. 
7. Dean Howson “ Before the Tabl 
"Short Notices. 
Record of Ecclesiastical Events during the last year. 
SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New-street Square, London. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 1876. 
No. DCCXXIV. 28.6d. 
CONTENTS: 
ON ARMY MOBILISATION. 
AN UNIMPORTANT PERSON. 
BATES’S TOUR—PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
THE DILEMMA. Part X. 
A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS. No. X.—Alphonse de Lamartine. 
MR. THACKERAY’S SKETCHES. 
PARTY PROSPECTS. 
WILLIAM BLAckWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Monthly, Is. ; post free, 1 


SCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAG. ‘AZINE for FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS : 


New York in the Bevsiation. Fortunata’s Pocket. 
The Hollis Bust of Mil French Duels. 
= Happy Lover. Gabriel Conroy. 

A Hundred Thousand Homes. A Poet's Constanc; 


Revolutionary Letters, 
Topics of the Time. 
The Old Cabinet. 
Home and Society. 


Bods and Tables, Stools and Candle- 


icks. 
Philip Nolan’ 's Friends, 
Culture and Pr 


Poe ‘ogress. 
The University of Michigan. The World's York. 
do Noronha. 


Fernan 01 Bric-&-Brac. 
Fame. Poem. 


And upwards of Fifty Illustrations. 
FREDERICK Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


LONDON SOCIETY for. FEBRUARY 1876. Edited by 


01 oF Up Jean, By of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “ With 
3and 


Part 
GENIUS ES GE. B pe Vaxpa 
OSEPH HaTToy. Chanter 7. 
LORD MERVYN; OR, “NOT IN THE PEERAGE.” By F. Puscr Mon- 


T. E. WEATHERLY, M.A. 
STEEPSIDE. 
Yo 8s A Prospect for St. Valentine's Morning. 
AND ELSIE te of Killarney.” 
“MY OWN CHILD.” By FLoresce Markryat. Chapters 2] and 22. 


Sampson Low, MaRsTOoN, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, C. dings, 
188 Fleet Street, London. 


Monthly, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


"THE LADIES’ TREASURY: a Household Magazine o 


Literature, Education, and F 


the Author of “ St. Elmo.” My Lad and Good Things 
Burning ofthe Dead (Illustrated). Taught 
we Temple the Island of Elephanta | A by, Mrs. Warren. 
ustrated). ts’ Page. 


Ih Poets’ 
isit to a Negro Church. The Uset | Book —Cook 
Bridal Trip. Needlework and Fashions. 
an 
wersational Lessons in French. Notices to 
| Dressmaking—How to Cut a Bodice. 
A Large Coloured Fashion-Plate : 
Engravings :—Bridal Costume—Half-Mourning Costume— r Dress—Visiting 


for Little Girls—Morning Jacket for a Young Callan 


Needlework Engravings : Netted Couvrette—Perstan Table Mat—F oral Circlet. 
London: BEMROsE & SONS, 10 Paternoster Buildings. 


SCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE VOLUMES: for 
1875 now ready. 
VOLUME IX. November 1874 to April 1875. 
VOLUME X. May 1875 to November 1875. 
, The Two Volumes contain the Numbers for One Year, {mies Volumes IX. and X., with 
of Il elegantly bound, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Street, Strand. 
Monthly,ls. Part IV.; post free, 1s, 2d. 
Si NICHOLAS: an Illustrated Magazine for Girls and Boys. 
one sarees Number of ST. NICHOLAS will contain large instalments of “ The 
igrants” (who will have an exciting buffalo hunt), and of The Story of Jon Te — 
— adventures Mr. Bayard ‘Taylor is relating. The last of the “ ee 
J.T. Trowbridge, will appear, and the curious adventures of Joe a a will cae 
to an end. The Number wiil contain “ Sally Watson's Ride,” a story of a brave girl; “The 
Two Goats,” by Susan Coolidge ; some other good short stories, and so mething in prose and 
ee eae St. Valentine's Duy ; also an account of the Chinese New Year "s Day, which occurs 
el 


__ FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


A TALE OF SEA — AND SEAFARING PEOPLE OF INTENSE INTEREST. 
‘cp. 8vo. Is. Picture Boards ; post free, Is. 2d. 
SUSAN'S BOYS. By BLancHaRD JERROLD. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
THE FIRST NUMBER WILL APPEAR IN MARCH. 


“pue LANGHAM MAGAZINE. Edited by the Rev. 


C. Voysey, B.A. 
THE LANGHAM MAGAZINE is elvendy supported by an eminent S butors, 
and has received the good wishes and sympathy of coma who are very high ay gee State, 
The Rates for Advertisements can be ascertained of SAMUEL DEACON & Co., 150 Le: 
Street, E.C., to whom all Orders should be given. 


Now ready, 6d. 
(THE WRECKS of ARGINUS: a Drama, Reprinted from 


“Once a Week.” By PLIMSOLLIDES. 
London ; Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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January 29, 1876.] 


The Saturday Review. 


1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated, 12s. 


THE PRINCIPLES 


OF 


MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY ; 


WITH 


Their Applications to the Training and Discipline 
of the Mind and the Study of its 
Morbid Conditions, 


By W. CARPENTER, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


From the TIMES of January 19 and 20, which contain a Review extending 
over four and a half columns, 


“ Dr. Carpenter’s account of ‘Memory,’ of ‘Common Sense,’ of ‘ Unconscious 
Cerebration,’ and of ‘ Reverie and Somnambulism,’ will be absolute revelations to 
the great majority of our readers.” 


“‘ Dr. Carpenter tells the story in the language of a master of English with a 
simplicity and directness before which difficulties and obscurities vanish like ghosts 
in sunbeams, and with a copiousness and aptness of illustration which are rendered 
the more valuable by being derived from the most ordinary acts and circumstances, 
so that the experience of daily life is made to furnish a key to some of the most 
recondite problems of physiology.” 


“In a concluding chapter of eloquence and dignity worthy of its subject, Dr. 
Carpenter grapples boldly with the attitude of science towards religion, and with 
the doubts and difficulties of those who are unable to reconcile a reign of law with 
a personal government of the universe.” 


“« We can only prefix the expression of a hope that this volume may not only be 
read but studied, and that it may be studied with especial care by all those who are 
responsible for the education of the young.” 


From the SPECTATOR. 


“ We have not dealt with the two main views elaborated in this valuable book, 
from the first of which, together with the inferences which Dr. Carpenter draws as 
to the sources of our knowledge of necessary truth, we mainly dissent, but with 
the latter of which we cordially agree. Let us add that nothing we have said, or in 
any limited space could say, would give an adequate conception of the valuable and 
curious collection of facts bearing on mo: bid mental conditions, the learned physio- 
logical exposition, and the treasure-house of useful hints for mental training which 
make this large and yet very amusing, as well as instructive book, an encyclopedia 
of well-classified and often very startling psychological experiences.” 


LONDON: HENRY S. KING & CO. 


Now ready, 1s.; postage 2d. 


EDWARD THE SEVENTH. 


THE NEW YEAR ANNUAL. 


By the Authors of “The Coming K——, 
“ The Siliad,” and “ Jon Duan.” 


A Play, after Shakespeare’s “ Henry the Fourth,” on the Past and Present 
with a View to the Future. 


Prologue—The Mistletoe Bough (Bow). 


ACTS AND SCENES. 

Albor Castle. Time 1837.—An Old King goes. 

Guelphington Palace.—A Young Queen comes. 

Duckingham Palace.—Many are called, one chosen. 

=— ons hy 1875.—Queen Victa. The Prince Guelpho, Prince Phleopold, Earl of 
epto, 

Malborrow House. Morning and Evening.—Guelpho, Hardolph, Quoins, Palstaff, 

Hope Forlorn, &c. 

At the Cap and Bells, Westcheap.—Editors, Poets, Theatrical Managers, Actors, and 
Actresses, Guelpho, Hope Forlorn. 

The Coal Scoop Company’s Hall.—Scupps, Fangs, Grip, Shallow, Rev. Mr. Stuffer, 


Palstaff, &c. 

At the Duke of Guelph’s Head.—Thomas Shapkalf and Jerry his Wife. A Little 
Dinner Party by Captain Smith to his friends Palstaff, Quoins, Hardolph, 
Smotherland, &c. 

The Mansion House. —Proclamation by the Lord Mayor of the Declamation of War. 
—Citizens, Populace, &c. 

The Horse Guards. —Kamudux, Fitzkam, Fourscore Generals, Guelpho, Quoins, &c. 

The White Palace, Berlin.—The Emperor Wilhelm, Mismark, Kronspur. 

Afghanistan.—Battle of Peshawur.—Grauffman Peremtikoff, Guelpho, Rajpoots, 
Afghans, Ghoorkas, Sikhs, &c. 

The Suez. —Major 0" Gullivan , Captain McMasters, Guelpho, Quoins, Palstaff, 


ur, &c. 
from England. Abdication. Proclamation. 


CARTOONS. 
Multiform Portraits of the Authors of the Coming K——. 
Oh! the Mistletoe Bough (Bow). Old Song New Sung. 
The Sweet Rose—England, 1837. 
The Prickly Thistle—Scotland, 1876. 
A Dream of Fair Women, and others. 
The Lilliput Levy on John Bull Gulliver. 7 
The Money Hunt; Incidents on the Road; the Fun of the Fair; Breakdowns; 
Cheats on the Course ; Rookery of Thieves. 
The Coming Struggle in the Orient— 
“ Wheresoever the body is, thither will the 
Eagles be gathered together.”—The Old Story. 
P.P.C. Pour Prendre Oongé. Parting Prayer of a Cynic. 
The British Lion—You may lead him, but you can’t drive him.—Popular Belief. 
The Coming Eclipse, 18’—Nautical Almanac. 
Orders for EDWARD THE SEVENTH should be sent to the Publishing Office 
Wholesale and Retail 


ly by the and by private persons to their Book- 
sellers, in order to avoid disappointment. ‘ 


HENRY S. KING & CO’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


WILLIAM GODWIN, his FRIENDS and 


CONTEMPORARIES. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the Handwriting of 
Godwin and his Wife. By C. Kegan PavuL. 2 vols. demy 8vo. -", 28s. 


THE VICAR of MORWENSTOW: a Memoir 


of the late Rev. R. S. Hawker. By the Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s, 6d. [ Ready. 


THE EPIC of HADES. By a New Writer, 


Author of “ Songs of Two Worlds.” Fep. 8vo. 5s. (February 7. 


ABOUT MY FATHER’S’ BUSINESS: 


Work amidst the Sick, the Sad, and the Sorry. By THomas ARCHER. 
Crown 8yo. 5s. [ Ready. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH. For the Use of 


Modern Schools. By H. C. Bown, English Master, Middle-Class City 
Schools, Cowper Street. Small crown 8vo. ls. 6d. {Immediately 


The next Volume of “ The International Scientific Series” will be 


FERMENTATION. By Professor Scnutzen- 


BERGER, Director of the Chemical oe Mok at the Sorbonne. Crown 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 5s, (/mmediately. 


WITH PREFACE BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, M.A. 


MYTHS and SONGS ofthe SOUTH PACIFIC. 


By Rev. W. W. GILL. 1 vol. post 8vo. (/mmediately. 


A NOVEL OF ANGLO-INDIAN SOCIETY. 


IDA CRAVEN: a Novel. By Mrs. H. M. 


CADELL. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [February 1. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE of 


CUMBERLAND ; being a Sketch of his Military Life and Character, chiefly 
as exhibited in the General Orders of his Royal tye 1745-1747. By 
ARCHIBALD NEIL CAMPBELL MACLACHLAN, M.A., Vicar of Newton Valence, 
Hants, Author of ‘‘ Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba.” With Memoir of 
Major-General Sir Neil Campbell, C.B., &c. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
price 15s. 
“Mr. Maclachlan has enriched the note By Golem 8 biographical notes on many of the 
General and Staff officers, whose names the records of the wars of the middle 
of the last century. The light Sore ce on the state of the British Army at that time i is thus 
considerable, and some of the information afforded is of the most trustworthy character.” 


Times, January 18. 


PINDAR in ENGLISH RHYME; being an 


Attempt to Render the Epinikian Odes, with the principal remaining frag- 
ments of Pindar, into English Rhymed Verse. By THomas CHARLES BARING, 
M.A., M.P., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Small 4to. cloth, 7s. 


THE OLYMPIAN and ‘PYTHIAN ODES 


of PINDAR. A New Translation in English Verse. By the Rev. F. D. 
Morice, Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MONACELLA: a Legend of North Wales. 


A Poem. By AGNES STONEHEWER. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK of COMMON PRAYER and 


WORSHIP. For Household Use. Compiled exclusively from the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Fecp. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SHADOWS of COMING EVENTS; or, the 


Eastern Menace. By Lieut.-Colonel Anruur Cory, Senet Staff Corps. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 

“ A valuable ion by the literature of the Central Asian question.” —Exraminer. 

“ An ably wr.tten book.” —Army and Vavy Gazette. 

“ A very clever little book. Standard. 


“ We welcome Colonel = Coy s singularly able work as a valuable addition to the existing 
stock of knowledge on Central Asiatic politics.” —Globe. 


FIRST BOOK of ZOOLOGY. By Epwarp 


S. Morse, Ph.D., late Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology at 
Bowdoin Cullege. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A comprehensive and useful little oer Santee, 
Dr. Morse’s clear and sensible book.” 


ANIMAL PARASITES and MESSMATES. 


By Mons. VAN BENEDEN, Professor of the University of Louvain. Crown 
8vo. with 83 Illustrations, 5s. 


“ There is as much amusement to be derived from Professor Van Beneden's pages as there is 
— Votes and Queries. 


instructi 


THE HISTORY of CREATION: a Popular 


Account of the Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants, according to 
the Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin. By Professor ERNST 
HAkEcKEL. The Translation Revised by E. Ray LANKESTER, M.A., F. 2 
2 vols, post 8vo. with Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the vario 
Groups of both Plants and Animals, 32s. 

“The excellent history of the Doetrine of Evolution.” —Ath 


LONDON : WELDON & CO., 40 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


LONDON: HENRY 8. KING & CO. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SECOND EDITION. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gatienca 


(the “ Times” Correspondent), —, of “Italy, Past and yal 
f Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. » 2 vols, demy 8vo. 30s. 

‘TIMES. November 11, 1875 : “ Mr. will be welcome to those 

‘who care for an unprejudiced scooynt of the prospects and present coadition of the country. 


eos ‘ost interesting volumes.” 
TOR, Noverber 3.1875,“ The two volumes abound in interesting matter, with 
sketches of places and 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 


and ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, 
Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, to the 
North of Albania. By James CRBAGH,. 2 vols, large post 8vo. 25s. 
Nothing appears to have escaped ‘reagh's observant eyes and ears, and his narrative 
all the charm of a well-written Public inion. 
“ The attention that m so recently directed to seonprinn gives © aoe & peculiar interest 
to Captain Creagh's # lively narrative and Ney journey. and umes wiil be 
be ae welcome, addition to modern boo 
ume 


CANTON and the BOGUE: the Narrative of 


an Eventful Six Months in China. By WALTER WILLIAM Munpy. Crown 
7s. 6d. 


DICKENS’S LONDON ; 


Works of Charles Dickens. By T. EpGark PEMBERTON, Author of “ Under 


or, London in the 


Pressure.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
AMONG the CARLISTS. By Joun Furtey. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
“ST. SIMON’S NIECE,” &e. 


"TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a Novel. 


By Frank Ler Bexenicr, Author of “ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” “St. Simon’s 
Niece,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (This day, 
“ A new and powerful novelist has arisen.”"—Spectator. 


KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. By Mrs. 


Enoart, Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline,” “Some of Our Girls,” 
“ Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


of the best novels the author hes written. theneum. 
ranked than an its author's previous efforts......... Deserves 
written and thoroughly readable book.” —Scotsman. 


LADY LOUISE. 


CLARGES. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


GOLD DUST: a Story. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
A NAME’S WORTH. By Mrs. M. Auten. 


2 vols. 21s, 


SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. By 


GezorcE W. GARRETT. 2 vols. 21s. 


LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 


3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


MART and MANSION: a Tale of Struggle 


and Rest. By Pau Massincer. 3 vols, 31s. 6d, 


BRANDON TOWER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


[Wert week. 


By IsaBELLe 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


1 vol. 12mo. 38. 6d. 
DE YETAT PRESENT de l'EGLISE CATHOLIQUE- 
ROMAINE en FRANCE. Par M. l’Abbé E. Micuaup. 
See Saturday Review, January 22. 
Dvav & Co.. 37 Soho Square, London. 
Second Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
ERMAN READING-BOOK, on an entirely New Principle, 
anda GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Dr. M. M. FISCHEL. 
DvLAU & Co., 37 Soho 


New Edition, crown &vo. 
BLACKS REVISED ENGLISH GERMAN 
Pronunciation marked, and the Government 
DULAU & Co., 37 Soho Square, London. 
Tomus Secundus, folio, £5. 
BIBLIOTHEOA CASINENSIS; seu Codicum Manuscrip- 


otis Chat qui in asservantur, latim enucleata 
unguem antur. Geriee per paginas envclesta 
Benedicti abbatia Casini. 


DuLAU & Co., 37 Soho Somes, Lendon. 
ready, Twenty-sixth Th d, 1s. 6d. ; free, 1s. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUAOKS and -QUACKERY. By 


Derector. Reprinted from the “ Medical 


DIC- 
of Words, both 


“* Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the * Revelations,” 
and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are piloried and thelr thelr doings 


London : BarLLiber & Co., King William Street, Strand. 


The Saturday Review. 


[January 29, 1876. 


STRAHAN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS : 
1. MODERN MATERIALISM: its Attitude towards Theology. 
MARTINEAU. 


2. CONCORDIA SACERDOTI ATQUE IMPERII. By Sir Groner Bowyer, Bart, M.P. 
3. DEMONOLATRY, DEVIL-DANCING, AND DEMONIACAL POSSESSION. By 
RoBerT C. CALDER. 
4. BISHOP BUTLER AND THE ZEIT-GEIST. By MarrHzEw ARNOLD. I. 
5. OLD WELSH LEGENDS AND POETRY. By Lady VErNeY. 
6. THE WHOLE DUTY OF THE BUDDHIST LAYMAN. A Sermon of Buddha. By 
fessor CHILDERS. 


7. BTERNAL PERDITION pxe UNIVEROARISM, from a Roman Catholic Point of 


View. By the Rev. H. N. OXENHAM. Part 
8. OCIEROS, Fs TESTIMONY, AND MIRACLES. .* Reply to Dr. Carpenter. By JAMES 


9, CHINA, ENGLAND, AND OPIUM. By Epwarp Fry, Q.C. 

10, RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY. By Sir WALTER CROFTON. 

ll. hg eee RELIGION.” VII. The Later School of St. John. By Professor 
IGHTFOOT. 


By the Rev. Jauns 


* A SECOND EDITION is now ready of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for JANUARY. 


Now ready, Seventh Thousand. 


THE DEVIL’S CHAIN. By Epwarp 
ay M.P., Author of ‘‘Ginx's Baby.” Small crown vo. cloth extra, 


Now ready. 


THE MIDLAND RAILWAY ; its Rise and 


Progress: a Narrative of Modern By 8. 
og “Our Iron Roads.” Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 
oth, 


Now ready. 


THE SELF-MADE MAN: an Autobiography. 
By K. F. Von Kiépen. Translated by A. M. CaRIsTIE. Vol. 1. demy 8vo. 
cloth l4s. Vol. II. completing the Work, will be published shortly. 


The Saturday Review, in a recent notice of the German edition of this work, thus speaks of 
it: We are much mistaken if this autobiogranhy does not take rank as a classic It isa 


masterpiece of ingenious self-portraiture and sraph c narrative. In its warmth and sim 
it reminds us of Mr. Smiles’ ‘ Life of Stephe..svn,’ with the zest of autobiography super- 
Now ready. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. ByC.J. Vauauay, 


D.D., Master of the Temple. Fecp, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Now ready. 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND and RITUAL- 


ISM. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLApstonz, M.P. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Now ready. 


THE WISE WOMAN: a Parable. By 


GEORGE Mac DonaLp, Author of ‘‘ Alec Forbes,” “ David Elginbrod,” &c. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Now ready. 


By Mrs. Prerrrer. 


Now ready. 


FINEST of the WHEAT; or, the Bread 


Forgiveness, By Mrs. Brock. Small crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. 


cloth, 6s. 


Fep. 8vo. 


of 


STRAHAN & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE ENGLISH FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
EVENING HOURS. Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


THE ParT vor FEBRUARY 


GERMAN LOVE. Edited by Max MULLER. 

A WITHERED DAISY-CHAIN. By BraTa FRANCIS. 

DECEMBER ON THE RIVIERA. By G. 

SOME CURIOUS CUSTOMS UF LINCOLNSHIRE. By Rev. T. W. Mossmax. 
MY VILLAGE FRIENDS. By Mrs. O’Rei.ty. Part III. 

THE HUGUENOT MERCHANT. By Evise Tuorp. 

TWENTY YEARS OF HOUSEKEEPING. By SALES MELLOR. 

SONGS OF THE SPRING DAYS AND NIGHTS. By GzorGE Mac DonaLp. 


WINIFRED MARTIN. By the Author of “A Candle Lighted by the Lord.” 
Chapters 4—5. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By Lady Barker, 

AMONG THE MEADOWS. No. 1.—The Time of Catkins. By Dr. J. E. 
TAYLOR, F.L.S., &c. 

THE UNRECOGNIZED SAVIOUR. By the Dean of CANTERBURY. 

OUR NEW NEIGHBOURHOOD. By M. B. WistER. 

SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. A Fantasy. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


STRAHAN & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE ANEIDS OF VIRGIL 
DONE INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” &e. 


ELLIS & WHITE, 2 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Il be ready on February 10, Vol. I. price 10s. 64. 


M&, SERJEANT COX’S NEW WORE. The MEOHAN- 
‘M of MAN an Answer to the Question, WHAT AM I? being # Popular 
Introduction to Psychology and Mental Philosophy. 

London, Losamaxs & Ca, 


January 29, 1876.] 


The Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FINE ARTS and their USES: 


Essays on the Essential Principles and Limits of Expression of the Various 
Arts, with Especial Reference to their Popular Influence. By WILLIAM 
BELLARS. Crown 8vo. 9s, 


ESSAYS on the EXTERNAL POLICY of, 


INDIA. By the late,J. W.S. Wyuum, M.A., C.3.1., of H.M. Indian Civil | 
Service, sometime Acting Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. 
Edited, with a Memoir and Notes, by W. W. Hunrsr, B.A., LL.D, Demy 
8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 


EVOLUTION of the HUMAN RACE from 


APES a Doctrine unsanctioned by Science. By THomMas WHARTON JONES, 
F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 4s. 


THE SOLDIER of FORTUNE: a Tragedy 


in Five Acts. By J. LEICESTER WARREN, M.A., Author of “ Philoctetes, a 
Metrical Drama.” [ln a few days. 


THOUGHTS on ART, PHILOSOPHY, and 


RELIGION. Being Selections from the unpublished Papers of SYDNEY 
DOBELL. With a Note by JoHn Nicuot, M.A., LL.D. (Jn February. 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By 


“Jacos Omnium.” With a Memoir by Sir WiLLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, 
Bart.,M.P. Crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 9s. 
“A very amusing and interesting book.” —Saturday Rev 

“ These essays are in all cases distinguished by rich foe yo various ability.”— World. 


EAST and WEST LONDON. By the Rev. 


Harry Jones, M.A., Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, Rae Incumbent 
of St. Luke’s, Soho. Crown 8vo. 68. 

“ An eminently book.” — Nonconform 

“ Mr. Jones 5 life, work, and book are a triple _ of the fallacy of the cry that 


science is i:.c.mjatible with religion..... For many shrewd and practical remarks on pastoral 
and ecclesiastic:l economy, subdivision, church endowment, and lay help, we must 

our readers to the itself. It we induce many to do this, we shall have attained our 
end.” —A thenwmum. 


THE LIFE of GOETHE. By Grorce Henry 


Lewss. ‘Third Edition, Revised according to the Latest Documents, demy 
8vo. with Portrait, 16s. [vi ust published. 


A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and 


DISEASE. By Tomas Champers, M.D., Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., 
Hon. Physician to the Prince of Wales. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
“ No more trustworthy and welcome book has been issued from the press for several years.” 
British Medical Journal. 


* Dr. Chambers writes with the authority of a sound clinical, —. sessee A readable account 
ofall that it is necessary to say in a practical manual on diet.” — 
“ Throughout the work, in every page of it, there are evidences of a ‘a practical knowledge of 
the subject." — Practitioner. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE GWILLIANS. 2 vols. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING. By Hotme Les. 
ONWARDS! BUT WHITHER? A Life 


Study. By A. E. N. BEWIcKE. 2 vols, 
GA remarkably pleasant and i novel.”’—S; 

“ A clever book, which cannot be read without interest and emotion.”—Standard. 
the charucters talk and write naturally.” —A thencewm. 

“A thoughtful and graceful writer. The story is a very charming one.”— Echo. 


New I!lustrated Edition of 


THE LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE 


BRONTE and her SISTERS. In Seven Monthly Volumes, containing all the 
Tllustratious that appear in the Library Edition. 
Now ready, each 5s, 
JANE — SHIRLEY. 
ROFESSOR AND POEMS. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. New and 


Uniform Edition, Monthly Volumes, each illustrated with a Vignette Title- 
} ae by Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper, large crown 
Now ready, each 6s. 
TO ESTHER, AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS and A YOUNG PRINCE. 
OLD KENSINGTON. | THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 


RE-ISSUE of THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


with all the Tiustrations. In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 
6s. 64. Now ready, 


BURLESQUES. 1 vol. with ll 


VILLETTE, 


This day No. CXCIV., ls. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by George du Maurier and A. Hopkins, 
Binal mal Chapter 6 With an Chapter 


SELF-ESTEEM AND SELF-ESTIMATION. 

THE YOUTH OF SWIFT. 

LA BELLA SORRENTINA. 

SHAKESPEARE'S GREEK NAMES, 

PAPAL CONCLAVES. 

THE OLD STONEMASON. 

THE HAND_OF ETHELBERTA. With an Il 


in 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 1s WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for February. 
No. LXXIV. Medium 8vo. price HaLF-a-CRowN. 
CONTENTS :— 
English Capital and Foreign Loans, 
The Royal Bengal Tiger. 
The Trath about the Bastille. 
The Illyrians, Past and Present. 
Erasmus. —Part II. 
Natal Fruits and Vegetables. 
The Story of a Limestone Cave. 
An Autumn in Western France.—No. III. Finist?re. 
Our Public Schools and Public Schoolmasters. 
The Proposed Byron Memorial. 
The Mobilisation of the Army. 


The BRITISH ARMY in 1875. By Joun 


Hous, M.P. New Edition, with Additions and Diagrams. [Nearly ready. 


The INDIAN ALPS and HOW WE CROSSED 


THEM ; a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in the Himalayas, and Two 
Months’ Tour in the Interior. Bya Lady Pionzer. With 16° Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Authoress. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 


TYROL and the TYROLESE; an Account 


of the People and the Land, in their Historical, Sporting, and Mountaineering 
Aspects. By W.A. BAILLIE GROHMAN. With 22 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. Crown 8vo. 14s. 


The FROSTY CAUCASUS; an Account of 


a Walk through Part of the Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer 
of 1874. By F. C. Grove. With Illustrations engraved on Wood, and a 
Map. Crowu 8vo. 15s. 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, his Life and 


his Philosophy. By HELEN ZIMMERN. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of HEIN. 


RICH HEINE. By WituaM Stiganp. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of Heine, 
price 28s, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


By F. Max MUtier, M.A. The Work complete, with Two Indexes, in 4 
vols. 8vo. price £2 18s. 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL 


MONARCHY, or a History of the Sassanians: with Notices, Geographical 
and Antiquarian. By GrorGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 8vo. with Mups and I[ilus- 
trations, [Nearly ready 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE from the 


Earliest Epoch to the Death of Alexander the Great. By the Rev. G. W. 
Cox, M.A. Crown 8vo. with 11 Maps, 7s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. 


By ane Rev. T. P. Kirkman, F.R.S., Rector of Croft, near Warrington. 
8vo. (Nearly ready. 


The HISTORY of PRUSSIA, from the Earliest 


Times to the Present Day. By Captain W. J. Wyatt. Vors. I. and II. 
A.D. 700 to A.D. 1525. 8vo. price 36s, 


NOTES on the EARLIER HEBREW 


SCRIPTURES. By Sir G. B. Amy, K.C.B. 1 vol. 8vo, 
(On Saturday nect. 


A SANSKRIT HANDBOOK for the FIRE- 


SIDE. By mumgu Bureirr. Royal 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


EXCAVATIONS at the KESSLERLOCH 


near THAYNGEN, SWITZERLAND, a Cave of the Reindeer Period. By 
ConRaD MERK. by Joun *BpwakD LEE, F.S.A. With 16 Plates. 
Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


By Henry DunNING MacLeop, M.A. Third and Cheaper Edition, revised 
(in Two Volumes). Vou. 1. 8vo. 12s. Vow. Il. in the Spring. 


FOOD, its ADULTERATIONS and the 


METHODS for their DETECTION. By A. H. Hassauu, M.D. Lond. &c. 
With above 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. price 248, 


ANTHOLOGY of MODERN FRENCH 


POETRY, Junior Course, with an English Vocabulary of Idioms and Difficul- 
ties. Edited by C. Cassar, LL.D. aud by T. Kancuir, LL.B. Sinall 8vo. 


(On Tuesday next. 
TELEGRAPHY. By W. H. Preece, C.E. 


and J. SIVEWRIGHT, M.A. (Text-Books of Science Series, edited by C. W. 
MERRIFIELD, F.R.3.) Small 8vo. Woodeuts, 3s. 6d. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (the 


Parent Work). By Joun T. Wurre, D.D, Oxon. and JosepH E. Rippixg, M.A. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 4to. price 288. 


The COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH _DIC- 


ONARY (intermediate Size), abrid; T. Wurrs, 
Oxon. Third sod Cheaper tion. Medium 


London, LONGMANS & OO. 
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The Saturday Review. 


29, 6. 


MURRAY’S 


STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 
A Series of Historical Works for Advanced Scholars. 
a continuous Universal History, Sacred and Secular, from the 


F 
Creation of the World to the Present Time. Each Work contains as much | 


matter as is given in two ordinary octavo volumes. 


“ The series of Students’ Manuals, Ancient and Modern, issued by Mr. Murray, 
and edited for the most part by Dr. William Smith, possess several distinctive 
features which render them singularly valuable as educational works. They 
incorporate, with judi ts, the r hes of the most recent historical 
in ors, not only into the more mcdern, but into the most remote periods of 
the history of the countries to which they refer. The latest lights which compara- 
tive philology has cast upon the migrations and interminglings of races are reflected 
in the histories of England and France. We know no better or more trustworthy 
summary, even for the general reader, of the early history of Brivain and Gaul, 
than is contained in these volumes respectively.. ..While each volume is thus, 
for ordinary purposes, a complete history of the country to which it refers, it also 
contains a guide to such further and more detailed information as the advanced 
student may desire on particular eventg or periods. At the end of each book, some- 
times of each chapter, there are given copious lists of standard works which ‘consti- 
tute the ‘ Authorities’ for a particular period or reign. This most useful feature 
seems to us to complete the great value of the works, giving to them the character 
of historical cyclopedias, as well ag of impartial histories.” — Museum. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
THE STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From 


the Creation of the World to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. With an Intro- 
> Cyt —. of the Old Testament. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. Post 8vo. with 
40 Maps “and W ts, 73. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With 
an Introduction, containing the connexion of the Old and New Testaments. By 
PuLiP SMITH, Post with 30 Maps and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 
THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY of the EAST. 


From Times to the Conquests Alexander the Great, including 
Assyria, Bab; Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia, By PutLir SMITH, B.A: 
Post 8vo. with 70 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S I HISTORY of GREECE. From the 


Earliest Times to the ha ty of Literat 
"By Wie, Suite Post Svo. with 100 Weodents 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. From the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Fuxeize. With Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art. By Dean LIDDELL. Post 8vo. with 80 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON: an Epitome of the History of 
neorporating 


the Decline and Fal of the Roman Empire. By EpwarD ope. I 
the R f recen Post 8v>. with 200 Woodcuts, 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
By Rev. W. L. BEAN, M.A. Post 8vo. with 150 Woodeuts, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN HISTORY. 


THE STUDENTS HISTORY wt EUROPE during the 
MIDDLE AGES. By HaLuam, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENTS CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
of Beary VII. to the Death of George II. By 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of England, from the 
Times to the Revolution of 1688. By Davip Hus. Incorporati Correc- 
recent Historians, and continued to 1868. Post 8vu. 70 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE. From the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 182. With Notes and 
on of the Country. By Rev. W. H. Jervis, M.A. Post 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive. By Rev. W. L. BEvas, M.A. Post avo. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By P. MarsH. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By T. B. SHAW, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE 51 STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
from the best Writers. By Tuomas B. SHaw,M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 


THE STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. By Sir 
CHARLES LerELL, F.R.S. Post with 600 Woodcuts, 


PHILOSOPHY AND LAW. 
THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
With Quotations and References. By WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 64. 


THE STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE: an Abri 


= ent of the 
entire Con on the Laws of England. By R. MALcoL LL.D. Post 


JOHN MURRAY. ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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| DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


The success attending the “ Principia Latina” and the “ Initia Greeca,” which 
practical teachers bave found the easiest books for learning Latin and Greck, has 
led to the application of the same method to the French and German Languages, 

here is an obvious advantage in a beginner learning a new language on the plan 
with which he is already familiar. These books combine tie advantage of the older 
and more modern methods of instruction. The main object is to make the study of 
the lamguage as easy and simple as possible, to enable a beginner to acquire an 
accurate knowledge of the chief grammatical forms, to learn tueir usage by con- 
structing simple sentences as soon as he commences the study of the language, and 
to accumulate gradually a stock of words useful in conversation as well as in 
reading. 


A FRENCH COURSE. 
THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First French Course; 


containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part II. A Reading Book; containing 
Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and Scenes from the History of France. 
rath Notes, and copious Etymological Dictionary. 12mo, 

price 


A GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part I <A First German Course; 


containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. A Reading Book; containing 
Fables, orton, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and. Scenes from the History of Ger- 
many. Notes, and Di y- l2mo. 3s. 

bai Nearly ready. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
Copious Exercises. By Dr. WM. SMITH and T. D. HALL, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Elementary Schools. 


With E ises and Q Based upon the above Work. By T. D. HALL, M.A. 
3. 


A GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRACA, Part I. A First Greek Course; containing 


Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


INITIA GRAECA, Part II. A Reading Book; containing short 
Tyler, Aageteee, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. W ith a Lexicon. 


INITIA GRECA, Part III. Prose Composition; containing 
the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


THE STUDENTS GREEK GR: AMM AR. By Professor 


CurtTivus. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. Post 8vo. 6s. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. 


above Work. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Abridged from the 


THE ACCIDENCE of the GREEK LANGUAGE. Extracted 
from the above Work. Imo. 2s. 6d. 


A LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A First Latin Course. A 
Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
In this Edition the Cases of the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns are arranged both as 
in the ordinary Gram: and as in the Public School Primer, together with the corre- 


mars 
ding Exercises. In this way the work can be used with equal advantage those 
whe either the old or the modern arrangement. ™ aad 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. A Reading Book. An Intro- 
>. Ancient Mythology, Roman and History. With 


PRINOIPIA LATINA, Part III. A Poetry Book. 1. 1. Easy 
2. Ecloge Ovidianz. 3. Prosodyand Metre. 4. First 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Prose Composition. Rules 
of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and Exercises on the Syntax. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 


from Ancient History, for Translation into Latin Prose. 12mo. 3s. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, according to 
and a First Latin-English’ Dictionary to Phedrus, Corneli 


THE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. By Wx. Satu, 
D.C.L., and T. D. HALL, M.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 


A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. Abridged from the above. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 


Now ready, Twelfth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 32s. 
THE PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the Modern 


Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered as Illustrative of 
Geology. By Sir CHARLES LYELL. 

“In this edition Sir Charles Lyell has set the seal of his matured experience and convictions 

nm a work whi for jheld the ofa in the literature of science. 

mer in its sco * Principles of Geology’ may 


be with bride, not not only as a representative of science, but as without a 
rival of nd anyw here.”—Saturday Re 


By the same Author, 


I 
THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of the ANTI- 
QUITY of MAN. With an Outline of Glacial Post-tertiary Geology, and 
Remarks on the Origin of Species, with special reference to Man’s first 
appearance on the Earth. Fourth Edition, 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 
“A space of ten yous has now el: since the publication of the third edition of this 
work. A new edition has long been for,and I have therefore carefully revised it and 


introduced such new matter as seemed to me necessary to bring it up to the present state of our 
knowledge.” —Author’s Preface. 


THE STUDENTS ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 


Tenth Thousand, post 8vo. with 600 Illustrations, 9s. 

“ Sir amr ym Lyell has here done for the | Eevigctont student what Sir John Herschel cid for 
lent of in his Outlines.” Young beginners in natural science 
wanted a manual of of at a reasonable price, which should yet a 

ition of the leading facts and principles of the mee. Now they have it 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN AFRICA. 


Crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 14s. 


SPORT and WAR: Recollections of Fighting and 


Hunting in South Africa, from 1834 to 1867; with a Narrative of the Duke of 
Edinburgh's Visit. By Lieut.-Gen. Bisser, C.B. 


“ General Bisset's volume is Sepely in its publication, as well as attractive in its contents. 

The discovery of the Diamond Fields, and one or two other incidents of more recent date 

have attracted the attention of Englishmen strongly to that portion of the Queen's dominions, 

and the crave and necessity of every one is to know coently what sort of a place it is, what are 

its attractions, its sports. and its General Bisset, describing as he Goes faithfully only 

what he has seen, has succeeded in his book with novel and 
d Service Gaze 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE EASTERN SEAS. 


Crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 12s. 
RUSSIAN TARTARY, EASTERN SIBERIA, 


JAPAN, and FORMOSA : a Narrative of the Cruise of H.M.S. Dwarf in the 
Eastern Seas, from the Corea to the River Amur. By Capt. B. W. Bax, R.N. 

“ An exceedingly interesting and well-written narrative. It extends over a period of three 
years and eight months, and contains admirable descriptions of many places hitherto com- 


poe f unknown. While so much public interest is being excited about a doings in 
ral Asia, much instructive information is given respecting ene Russian 


n the Eastern 
Seas, and of the splendid harbours, which are capable of holding large oe and of bein 
made almost impregnable.” United Service . 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE CAUCASUS, PERSIA, AND TURKEY IN ASIA. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 18s, 


A JOURNEY through the CAUCASUS to TABREEZ, 


KURDISTAN, down the TIGRIS and EUPHRATES to NINEVEH and 
BABYLON, and across the DESERT to PALMYRA. By Baron Max von 
THIELMANN. Translated from the by CHas. HENEAGE, F.R.G.S. 

“ The Baron is a tourist of the best German -humoured, enterprising, and _ solid. 
The his journey him Mecencry ala and often beautiful. and races 
that just n more than u: bes of the Caucasus settling down 
under Russian rule, though hardly to new military law, northern inha- 
bitants of the php ene Persia, frontier Turks of the _ ralik of Bagdad. The 
earlier portion of ur cepecialls will, for most man of late’ of novelty. 

ears Ww thing of 
topographical value on the land of the "Graphic ale 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


Now ready, post 8vo. with 60 Illustrations, 9s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, 


and the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present 
Day, for Schools and Young Persons. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY MR. FORSTER. 


8vo. with an Etching by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Facsimiles, 15s. 
LIFE of JONATHAN SWIFT. By Joun Forster. 


Vol. I. 1667-1711. (To be completed in 3 vols.) 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR MIVART. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s, 
LESSONS from NATURE, as MANIFESTED in 


MIND and MATTER. By Sr. Mrvart, Sec. L.S., Professor 
of Biology at University College, ow a Lecturer on Zoology and 
Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary’s H 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN’S GREAT WORK. 


Royal 8vo. with Maps and 500 Illustrations, 42s. 


and Researches made on the Site of Ilium and in the Trojan Plain. 
By Dr. Henry SCHLIEMANN. 
“Ancient History from the Earliest Records.” 


Te editor, wit 
able editor, who has carichet’ the work with notes most apposite to 


discovered over one hundred thousand objects of antiquity, including shields, go! 
gold earrings, and bracelets.” —Standu 

“Dr. Schliemann has found monuments which place beyond dqubt the existence of flourishing 
and civilized inhabitants on the spot that has always, within historic memory, borne the name 
of Ilium. and which prove the real existence of a pre-hellenic city, small but strong, civilized 
ant. This, ost. work which has appeared Layard’ 

8 is, undou y, the m ve since 

Nineveh and its Remains.’ —Notes and Queries 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MESSRS. PARKER HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
TWENTY SHORT ALLEGORICAL SER- 


MONS. By B. K. W. Pearse, M.A., Rector of Ascot, Staines, and W. A. 
Gray, M.A., Vicar of Arksey, Yorkshire. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, fcp. 8vo-. 
toned paper, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ConTENTS: The City of the Lost—The Prisoner of Hope—The Soldier — The 
Hounds—The Slaves—The Stone of Separation—The Stranger—The Unnatural 
Sentence— The Guest-Chamber—The Enile—-The Three Fields—The Hidden Power 
—The Monster—The House—Summer and Winter—The Bride—The Ruin Rebuilt— 
The Passers-by—The Cloud—The Shadow. 


“ Every one will find pleasure and instruction in seeding § and we cordially recommend 
them to the attention of the public.” — , August 5, 1873 


Also, by the Rev. Dr. IRONS. 


CHRISTIANITY as TAUGHT by S. PAUL. 


Considered in the Eight Bampton Lectures preached nh the University of 
Oxford in 1870. To which is added an poe see on of the Continuous Sense of 


8. Paul's Epistles ; with Notes and Metalegomena. Second Edition, 8vo. with 
Map and New Preface, cloth, 93. 


Just published, demy 8vo. half-bound, 12s, 
THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE ANNALS of ENGLAND: an Epitome 


of English History, from Contemporary Writers, the Rolls of liament 
and other Public Records. 


Revised and Enlarged, with Additional (194) Illustrations, together with a List 
of Writers on English History, and the Editions of their Works, or where they 
may be found—A detailed Account of the Historical Works Printed at the Public 
Expense—The Collections Issued by Private Societies —- A Synopsis of the Contents of 
th: English and Foreign Historical Collections relating to England—The Public 
Records—The Record Commission and Report, and Catalogues of MSS., &c.—A 
Table of the exact Date of each Reign since the Conquest—An Index of Statutes— 
The Hierarchy of the Reformation—The Civil War, and the Expelled Scottish 
Hierarchy—and an Index to about 4,000 Heads. 


This Work has been recommended by the School of Examiners in Modern History 
and the late and present Pro: of Modern History at Oxford. 


JAMES PARKER & CO., OXFORD; AND 377 STRAND, LONDON. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW STORY. 


This day is published, 
DANIEL DERONDA. 
Book I—The Spoiled Child. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
To be had at all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 


This day is published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MISS MOLLY. 


A tale not new, 
Wer tut tale.” 


By BEATRICE MAY BUTT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, bound in cloth, with 2 Maps, 9s, 6d. 


THE VICTORIA NYANZA, a FIELD for MIS- 


(ONARY ENTERPRISE. By E. Hurcwsxsoy, F.B.G.8., F.8.4., Lay Secretary, 


JONN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE UNIVERSAL REFERENCE BOOK. 
1 thick vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 18s, ; half calf, 24s. ; full calf or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S 
DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


Relating to all Ages and Nations; for Universal Reference. 


Fourteenth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, 

Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Containing the History of the World to August, 1873. 

“ The most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the Englis 


=F 4s far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind for the within 
general reader the 


LONDON ;: E. MOXON, SON, & CO., 1 a 
65 


TROY and its REMAINS: a Narrative of Discoveries 
Edited by Sire, B.A., Author of 


Botta and Layard did for Khorsabad and Nineveh, Dr. Schliemann has done for the 
gities which rose in succession on the mound of Hissarlik. We conaratalats Dr. Schliemann in 
ied in rescuing the treasures of five buried cities,and having met with a most 

the arguments.” 


“It is jonable if aay heological discovery of greater interest was ever made than 
which Dr. Schli d r interest in Nineveh and Babylon pales before 
pay we feel in Troy, Dr. Schliemann hes brought to light courts and walls and — 
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The Saturday Review. 


[January 29, 1876. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS of the FIRST 


oe of MILITIA, or Third West York Light Infantry. By Captain 
G. A. Rarxes, Third West York Light Infantry Miiitia, Lieutenant- 
Instructor of Musketry Honourable Artillery Company. 8vo. with Ilustra- 
tions, 21s. (Just ready. 


ENGLAND: Literary and Social, from a 


German Point of View. By Junius RODENBERG. 8v0. 14s, 
*4 excellent book o: land, alike i and has left the German 
‘press, ulius Rodenberg. me is a worthy sequel to the various similar publications by which 
the cuthor has endeavoured to make his country — know and love England. fetes 
bs of uncommon merit are relieved in these teeming pages by historical sketches an 
descriptions of ly and scene The book is so full « of valuable matter, and so well written 
withal, that, when translated, it is certain to be an interesting addition to English ee” 


TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess 


Feuix SALM-SALM. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait of the Princess, 21s. 


“ The Princess Felix Sa!m-Salm is one of those persons who cannot be accused of mistaking 
their vocation when they take to writing their personal memo. rs. Many of the Princess's 
recollections are really valuable as contributious to history. + whi! le all her experiences and 
adventures are to!d so as to make them very acrecuble readin: ng. "Saturday Review. 

copious and interesting narrative of facts.” World. 
narration of a keen and eye-witness who saw w th all a woman's shrew:!- 
author saw some stran, ge sig did some strange things, and her work is likely 
to be more read than many a boo of chick the merit lo more sol.d.—-Worming Post. 


“MANN” and MANNERS at the COURT 


of FLORENCE: 1740-1786, Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann 
to Horace Walpole. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8Yo. 303, 


“ We have to thank Dr. Doran for having, in ‘Gime two handsome volumes. a us all that 
is choice in the way of aneedote, or valuable in the way of information.” — World. 

“ Those who hive already some knowlege of the eithteenth century, and are desirons of 
adding fresh linksto previous facts, and foliowing up old acquaintances in new climates, w ll 
here entertainment, and will not fail to thank Dr. Doran for his successful 
abour.”—A then 

“It is almost superfluous to do more than announce that a book is by Dr. Doran in order to 
insure its eager welcome in every readiag housecheid. Assurediy ¢xpectation will not be 
dimini shed when he treats of so stirring a time anid 30 intertsting acity.”— Morning Post. 

“Sir Horace Mann's letters are delightful reading. They with anecdote and 
entertaining Court go-sip, contain numerous life-like portrait#ot « uted persons, and from 

inning to end of the 900 pazes to which they extend have hardly . aaah dull or uninter- 
ug one.”"—Standard. 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of M. Hennt HavarD, by ANNIE Woup. 8vo. with 10 
Illustrations, 14s. 


| 

“A fresh and chorming work. M. Havard has discovered a true terra incognita in the | 
— of Europe. and hos caught, just as it was disappearing, a phase of life highly picturesque, | 
t for the artist's eye. avard gone among the sleepy cities of the Zuyvier | 


Zee Pith alovingeye He isa keen and thoughtful observer, and it is apparent on every pace 
of his bright. spa kiing narrative that he really iikes the people and their ancient ways, and tie 
eonsequence is that ic i spires his readers feeling.”’ —~Odserver. 

“ME ope . i ing account of these towns, which, once prosperous, have now fallen | 


Dutch, they ane. A :vard points out, unknown te the other nations of Europe; 
while atteation now being direeted to them by the project just furmed for draining the Hl 
Zuyder Zee. on w shores they stand, Pall ‘all Gazette. 

The narrative of M. Havard’ 3 voyage to the side of Holland’ is both 
and amusing evidently loses nothing he hands of the able translator, Annie 


"_.Morni ny 


TERESINA in AMERICA. By 


YeEtverronx, Viscountess AvonmMoRE, Author of “Teresina Peregrina.” 
2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. 


into decay, se ve been published at the were tty of time. Not much cared for by the 
| 


“ Readers of Teresi na’ s books will not need to be told that these yolumes afe throuzhont 

pad and entert. ning. Teresina has travelled twenty tliousand miles through the most im- 

rtant districts of America. and a glance at her table ot contents is alone suff to show thet 

she has done the country pretty thoroughly. Some people seem (dest ned to meet with romantic 
adventures, and in these ‘l'eresina’s tour was rich to abundance."—/’all Mfall Gazette. 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS. 


By Jesse, Author of “ Memoirs of the Reisn of George ITI.,” 
Memvirs of Court of the Stuarts,” 2 vols. Svo. 23s. 
“ Mr. Jesse’s vo umes are charmingly fresh, and are fo!l of delightful snatches of aneedote 
and litical gossip. The author’s power of character-sketching seems to us remarkably note- 
worthy."—Daily Telegraph. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, ~ | 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
NEW NOVEL BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


A FAMILY TREE. By Avsayy De Fos- 


BLANQUE, Author of “ A Tangled Skein,” &c. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


“THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


By R. Mounrenrty Jepson, Author of “ Tom Builekeley of Lissington,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8v0. 


THE POPULAR IDOL. By Wi 
MACKAY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The constructive ability displayed is so marked that we are tempted to believe the writer 
had all his incidents and characters clearly limned in his mind's eye before he wrote the | 
heading of the first chapter."—Jrish Time. 

“An exceeding y interesting and well-written novel.” Circul: 
The book is very humorous, and there is # stream of irony running through the story ok | 
is in the best manner.""—Zxaminer. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS. By 


H. Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” “A Story of a Shower,” &c. | 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A well-told, ingenious, and entertain these plecsant 

to the sitention of all rn 
le story is made up wit! and.” 'pectator. 

whole str mae wp with the ail of w peat that it will repay perusal.” 


“ This book is quite one to be read.”"— Echo. 


THE SECOND WIFE. By E. Martrrt. 


Translated from the German by ANNIE Woop. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A tale of tragic power." —John 


Vanity Fair. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, AND TO THE 
PALESTINR EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE DWALE 


‘IS HE THE MAN? 


ABOVE 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, the FEBRUARY Number of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. Full of Light and 


Entertaining Literature. 
CONTAINING : 
DID, SHE u OVE HIM? By James Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” “ Under 
e Red Dragon,” &c. Chapters 6—11. 
LIL nae FROM THE LOWLANDS. 


THE SOCIAL STATUS QUO. By Dr. C. Maurice Davigs, Author of “ Unorthodox,” 
“ Orthodox,” * Heterodox,”’ and “ Mystic London.’ 


THE FATE OF JOHN WORILEY. By G. E. Gmant, Author of “The Old Cros 
Qua &e. In Four Parts. 

THES? AN CARTES. No. II. The Court Theatre. 

RAMBLES ON THE BYWAYS TO HEALTH. By W. W.Fesx. No. I. 

LOVE MEMORIES. By S. WappDINGTON. 

THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE. By B. L. of Blade-o* 
Grass.” “ Grif,” “Jessie Trim,” “ and Kisses,” Island Pearl,” 
&e. Chay 

DREAMS OF A GERMAN JEW. No. IX. 

THE AIR WE BREATHE. By A. E. SPENCER, 

MY LOVE ANDI. By J. R. Eastwooo. 

SARITA. By Mrs. ALEXANDER Frasex. In Four Parts, 

NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By W.H. Pennine. 

LADY MARWOOD'S GHOST. By Marian Norrucorr. 

FEBRUARY. By M.A. BAINES. 

LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. By Maurice Davigs. 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISIIED. 


THE HISTORY of the BRITISH TURF. 


By JAMES RICE. 2 vols. 8vo. 


WOMEN of FASHION, from Anne to Vic- 


toria. By DAVENPORT ADAMS. 2 vols. 8vo. 


LIVES of FEMALE ARTISTS (Dedicated 


to Miss THompsoy). By Miss CLayToN, Author of “ Queens of Song,” &c. &c. 


OLIVER MADOX-BROWN’S LITERARY REMAINS. 


BLUTH, HEBDITCH’S 


LEGACY, and other L ITER! ARY REMAINS e OLIVER MADOX-BROWN, 
Autior of “ Gabriel Denver.” Evlited by WILLIAM MICHARL ROSSETTI and F. HUEF- 
FER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Memoir and 2 Portraits. (Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIRRARY. 


AT the SIGN of the SILVER FLAGON. 


B B. L. Author of An Island Pearl,” “ Blade-o’ ~Grass Grain,” 
~and-Cheese and Kisses,” ** Grif,” ** Joshua Marvel,” and “Jessie 


THE OLD TUNE. By H. T. CRAVEN, 


Author of “ Milky White,” sc. 3 vols. 


SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Wine- 


FIELD. 3 vols. 


THE RED HOUSE by the RIVER. By 


GrorGeE DovG.as, Author of “ Brown asa Berry.” 3 vols. 


‘CROSS LIGHTS ; or, Major Crosbie’s Vow. 


By ADAM CARTER. 3 vols. 


HIDDEN CHAINS. By Frorence Marryar, 


= of: * Fighting the Air.” “ Love's “ Prey of the Gods,” Her Lord and 
“ Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 vols. 


By the Author of 


“Jilted,” “John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” &e. 3 vo! 


SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Rrppett, 


Author of “ George Geith,” “ Too Much Alone,” “ Home, Sweet Home,” “City oat 
Suburb,” «ec. 3 vols. 


‘HALVES. By James Payn, Author of “ Lost 


Sir Massingberd,” “ Walter's Word,” “ Murphy's Master,” “Found Dead,” &c. 3vols. 


_WOOED and MARRIED. ByRosaNovucuerre 


Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Wee Wifie,” “ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” 
&e. 2 vols. 


BROAD CHURCH. By the Rey. C. Mavrice 


Davies, D.D.. of “ Orthodox,” “ Unorthod “ 
London.” 3v 


WITH HARP and CROWN. By the Authors 


of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy,”’ ‘My Little Girl,” &c. 3 vols. 


PHEBE of PLASTHWAITE: a Novel. By 


M.L.J. 3 vols. 


we L.J., the Authoress of these 
lustrated London News. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


WORKS 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 8.W. 


STANFORD'S NEW PHYSICAL SERIES of WALL MAPS. For use in Schools 


and Colleges. Edited by Professor RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United 


This Series, which has been 


Kingdom. 
some time in preparation, —s by a careful gradation of Colours, the varying Heights of the Land and Depths of the bys ry ai to _ Student at once an 


of the Orography of the 


several parts of our Earth, in the only way in which such knowledge can be stamped 


worked out for the Maps of the British Isles by G. J. Esq., Fellow of the Meteorological Society, of tee ” 


Ready, 


THE BRITISH ISLES. Scale, 11} miles to an inch ; size, 50 
varnished, 30s, 


inches by 58. Mounted on rollers, 


ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 50 
varnished, 303, 


inches by 58. Mounted, on rollers, 


EUROPE. Gute, eth; size, 58 inches by 50. 


Mounted on rollers, varnished, 30s, 
SCHOOL MAPS.—STANFORD’S NEW 


SERIES of Lay patronized by Her 

the Comm 's Government for the Army and Navy Schools, 

National Education for Ireland, 

ton, Birmin ham, 

Liverpoct Manchester, Sheth ffield, ed? 
alifax 


eld, Hull, 
, Oldham, Perth, Searborough. Stockton, 
est Bromwich, &c., and are used in the chief Educa- 
tional Establishments of Great Britain Colonies. 
prises the Maps, 


by 58, col 

Eastern Hemisphere. Hol ser 

‘Western Hemisphere. India. 

Europe. 

British Isles, North America. 
South America. 

Also, size, 43 inches by 34, each 9s.: 
Testament. 

Ireland. ew Testament. 

Acts and Epistles. 


THE BRITISH ISLES. Size, 75 inches by 90, price 42s. 
IN HEMISPHERES. Size, 102inches 


SCHOOL MAPS—STANFORD'S 
LLER SERIES of SCHOOL MAPS. These New 
retain all the characteristic = of the larger 
and are specially suitable for small classes. 
The following are ready. coloured = mounted on 
varnished, 


rollers, 6s.; in coloured sheets, 2s. 6d.; size, 32 
inches by 27 
Holy Land. 
Western Hemisphere. 


lemisp! be had mounted as one Map, 
@ on rollers, varnished, 12s.; size, 54 
32. 

Also. coloured and mounted o1 lers, varnished, 4s. 
in coloured sheet, I. size, 17 inches by 
Old Ti t | New T | Acts and Epistles. 

Maps of South America, Australia, and New Zealand 
are preparing, and will shortly be issued. 


SCHOOL MAPS.—VARTY’S EDUCA- 


TIONAL SERIES of SEs WALL MAPS, for 
Teaching, const: rrowsmith, Walker, &c. 
revised Editions, mounted, and var- 


THE FoeLD IN HEMISPHERES. Size, 51 inches 


by 26, price 12s. 
mK, ORLD (MERCATOR). Size, 50 inches by 32, 
THE BRITISH ISLES. Size,51 inches by 41, price 10s. 


Also the following, size, 34 inches by 26, each 6s. : 


The Hemispheres can 


Scotland. 

4 ireland, 

eyi 

New Zealand. ‘Children of Israel. 

d St. Paul’s Voyages 


OUTLINE MAPS. ig LARGE 
MAPS. Plain_ sheet, coloured, 3s. 

unted on rollers. 7s., ‘THE WORED' (Globular), 2 ft. 

Sin. by 4ft. 3 in.—Plain sheet, Is.; coloured, Is. 6d.. THE 

— D Se 21 in. by 15 in. And the following, 


8. 3d.; colow Is, mounted on ro. 
ize, bin. y 2 ft. 2in. 
Europe. Scotland. 
Asia. Treland, 
Africa. Palestine 
America. Palestine 
England. 


STANFORD'S ayn MAPS. Size, 17 in. by M4. 
A Series of of Geographical 


THE OXFORD, Ln OF OUTLINE MAPS. 
Size, 16 in. by 14. 
PROJECTION —STANFORD's Projection Series. 
Uniform in size, price, &c., with STANFORD'S Outlines. 


NATURAL HISTORY. — DIAGRAMS 
ATURAL HISTORY. compiled by the eminent 
jects, so it may 
tno manted fo oe sheet or be ‘be divided into four sections 
and folded in the form of a book. 

1. Characteristic British Fos- 6. 

sils. By J. W. Lowry Tustacea, 


2 Characteristic British and By Adam 
Fossils. By J. W. White and Dr. Baira. 
Wry, 7. Insects. By Adam 
3. Fossil Crustacea. By J. White. 
. Salter, F.G.S., and Fishes. By P. H. Gosse. 
‘Woodward .F.G.8. 9%. Reptilia and “Amphibia. 
4 le Ki y, an i 
hes enfrey. 10. Birds. By Gray. 


5. Mollusca, th the Orders and | 11. Mammalia. y Dr. 
Families of. By Dr. Baird. 
Woodward. 


Each folded in book form, 4s.; mounted on roller, var- 
nished, 6s, 


inches by 58. 


inches by 58. 
PHYSICAL ATLAS.—ELEMENTARY 


PHYSICAL ATLAS, intended chiefly for Map-Drawin: 
ms the “pry 4 of the great Physical Features and Reli 
Contours of the Continent, wii = Tatsedneting to serve 


mo | bom y the Rev. J. P. Faun- 
THORPE of Whitelands Train- 
ing Co ax oy Editon enlarged to 16 Maps, with 


Letter-press, 4s. 
OUTLINE ATLAS, to accompany above, Is. 
PROJECTION ATLAS, to accompany above, Is. 
BLANK SHEETS, to accompany above, Is. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. —CHRONOLO- 
GICAL PICTURES of ENGLISH eed 2 from 
the Ancient Britons to the Reign of Queen Victoria: a 
Series of 40 Plates, containing 360 Illustrations, beauti- 
fully tinted, designed, and dr: rawn on stone. By Sir JoHN 
GILBERT, President of the Soe iety of Painters in Water- 
Colours. With an additional Plate to illustrate 
of Queen Victoria, thus continuing the Series up to the 
Present Time. New Edition, imperial folio, half-bound 
Same, with in cheaper’ frame’ with glass, 

£3; in 
£2 12s, 6d. ; Plates, Is. each. 


ANIMAL KIN GDOM at ONE VIEW, 
clearly — iti Coloured Plates, 
containing Tat Lilustrations, the relative sizes of 
to Man, and the comparative sizes with 
arranged in divisions, orders, &c., according to the method 
| Baron Cuvier. 


Single full Coloured’ cloth, varnished, 


Sheet, 5s. 


ANIMAL PRINTS.—VARTY'S GRA- 
PHIC ILLUSTRATIONS of ANEMALS, showing their 
pa to Man in their Services during Life. and Uses 

th. Upwards of 200 Illustrations, beautifully 
Coloured. Size, 15 inches by 12. The set, 31s. 6d.; frame, 
lock, and key, 39s. 6d. ; helf-bound. 1 vol. folio, 
428. he 21 separate | ints may also be had, each 1s. 6d. ; 
mounted on mill 1s. Lod. 


ANIMAL PRINTS.—VARTY’S SELECT 
SERIES of DOMESTIC and WILD ANIMALS. 
(Patronized by Her Majesty and the late Prince Consort.) 
36 carefully Coloured Plates, exhibiting 130 Figures. Size, 
12 inches by 9. Set of 36 Prints, Coloured, 18s. ; cloth, 24s.; 

e and glass, 24s. Set of 36 Prints, Plain, les ; cloth, 
17s. ; frame and glass, 18s. Single Prints, Coloured, 6d. 
— on millboard, 10d. List of the Plates on applica- 


SCRIPTURE PRINTS.—PRECEPTIVE 


The most compiete 
mm of Bible Prints published. Carefully Coloured. 
Size. 174 inches by 13. The set of 52 Prints, paper wrap- 
faa £2 12s. ; | vol. half-bound, or oak frame, with glass, 

k, and key, £3. e Prints, eaeh + Mounted on 
millbvard, each 1s. on application. 


SCHOOL REGISTERS.—The DURHAM 
SCHOOL REGISTERS. By the Rev. Canon Crom- 
WELL, M.A.., Principal of St. Mark's ( ollege, Chelsea. 

1,  ~?ccmmineal REGISTER FOR 1,000 NAMES. 


ot Chass RESISTED FOR LARGE SCHOOLS 
REGISTER FOR SMALL SCHOOLS 

NAM 6d. 

4. GENERAL REGISTRY OR SUMMARY FOR 

THREE YEARS. 3s. 


SCHOOL REGISTERS.—LONDON 
CLASS REGISTER AND SUMMARY OF ATTEND- 
ANCE AND PAYMENT; Ruled x printed for Fifty- 
two Weeks. By WILLIAM Riceg, F.R.G.8., &c. New 
Edition. fep. folio, 1s. 
VARTY’S CLASS REGISTER OF INDIVIDUAL 
PROGRESS, &c. 


HALBRAKE REGISTER OF ATTENDANCE 
AND STUDIES P ATE AND MIDDLE- 
CLASS SCHOOLS. 

LONDON SC REGISTER oF ADMISSION. 
PROGRESS, AND WITHDRAWAL. adapted to the 

u_rements of the Committee Fduration. 
By — Rice, F.R.G.S., Fep. foli er 


FIRST LESSONS.—IRVING'S CATE- 


Sue. on roved Series, Revised by Dr. Mann, 
F.R. wou the Rev. T. Clark, 5, G. Gorton, 
Cc. F. W. Sims, J. Prat, 
Algebra. Grecian History. 
gel an 
Irish History. 
Bota Ita ian Grammar. 
British h Constitution. Jewish Antiquities, 
assical Biography. 
English Grammar. 


English History. Roman Antiquities. 
French Grammar. Roman History. 
French History. istory. 
General Geography. Scottish History. 
General Knowledge. Universal History. 


Grecian Antiquities. 


Preparing. 


SCOTLAND. 
IRELAND. Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 34 inches by 42 
NORTH AMERICA. Scale, 97 miles to an inch; size, 50 


SOUTH AMERICA. Scale, 97 miles to an inch; size, 58 


ALGEBRA.—A FIRST ALGEBRA for 


be Rev. 
ition, fep. 8vo. cloth. 1s. 6d. 

“It is beautifu not overcrowded matter, 


Educational 
PIC. 


BOOK-KEEPING.— The PRINCIPLES 
of BOOK-KEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY, in a Series 
of Easy and Progressive Exercises, for Use ‘of Schools. 

By the late HENRY MANLY, for meng than ons 

fe 8 principal Writing Master a 

ping in the City of Londen School. Revised and: En- 
Henry WILLIAM Assistant 
Assurance the 


to the Mutual Life . and Feilow 
Institute of Fourth demy 8vo. 


CHEMISTRY.—ELEMENTARY OHE- 
8. Barrr, M.A., Professor of 
at the al Academy of Arta. Illustrated with 
and i for Ci and a 8) 
and conta Apparatus. Fep. 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. 

“The vat co an admirable grounding in chemical 
nd in practical directions for of 
and in practi i ns 
it is a model of what iret book 
be.""—Zducational Times. 


CHEMISTRY.—CHEMISTRY for 
SCHOOLS: an Introduction to the Practical Study of 
Chemistry. By C. GILL, 
Examiner in C yah ie 
Teacher of Chemistry ‘and Ex Fimental ta Physics 
Third Edition 

“a Approved by the Science and Art Department. 
“ An eminently practical and useful work.” . 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR for BEGIN- 
asy Lessons. By the Rev. HENRY 

1 of Culham Tra: College. 

for Use of Junior Classes. an 

duction to the Author's English 

Edition, fep. 8vo. 2d. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE (the): 


Grammar and History: together 

English Composition, and Sets of Brie ‘for the pesto 

of Teachers aud Students, Rev. 

BVO. Cl 


** A compact and usefal il 
“It to from a careful of its merits, 


to be b: the English Grammar we have hitherto 
School Board Chronicle: 


Ath 


GEOGRAPHICAL PRONUNCIATION 
and (MANUAL of). A. Fo 
A.M.. Author of “A General Treatise raphy, 
and other E ducational by ; late Editor of r3's 
Educational Course”; Assistant-Commissioner to the 


Inquiry, &c. Eighth Edition, fcep. 12mo. 


GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY.—PHY- 
and GEOGRAPHY GREAT 
say. LL.D. F. Diseetor- 
General of the Surveys of ihe Kingdom. 
Fourth Edition, post 8vo. considerably Enlarged, and 
illustrated with numerous Sections, and a Geological Map 
of Great Britain, printed in Colours, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
*%* Approved by the Science and Art Department. 

“Containing a store of facts and an amount of critical 

thongs = which we pipe see in a. volume of many times its 


of every, sehool:naster and 


“It ought to be in the library 

school mistress in the 

GOSPEL HISTORY.—CHRIST an 
EXAMPLE for the YO! in the Gospel 
Narrative of the Four — 
Puess. Fifth Edition, with | 

Sloth. 


SCHOOLBOYS’ LETTERS for COPY- 
ING and DICTATION ; tose 6 Series of Lithographed 
Letters on Subjects w with Re- 

marks on the Essentials of Good W. Writing, ac. Third 
Edition, large post 8vo. 28. 


Special Educational Catalogues may be had on application, or by post for One Stamp. 


LONDON : 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO0’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 

EDITED BY JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 
Author of “ A Short History of the English People.” 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. Morris, 

LL.D. 18mo. cloth, ls. 


HISTORY of ROME. By M.Cretenton, 


M.A. 18mo. with 11 Maps, Is. 


HISTORY of GREECE. By C. A. 
Fryvre,M.A. 18mo. with 5 Maps, Is. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the Rev. 
StoprorkD Brooke, M.A. 18mo. Is. 
Others to follow shortly. 


HISTORICAL COURSE for SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Epwarp A. Freemas, D.C.L. 

1. GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN + + By 
E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. Fourth Edition, lsmo. cloth, 


& HISTORY of By Epitn Tuompsoy. 
Fourth Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


3. Hystony of SCOTLAND. By MARGARET MACARTHUR. 
4. HISTORY of ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 
18mo. 36. 


5. HISTORY of GERMANY. By J. Sime,M.A. 18mo.3s. 
6. HISTORY of AMERICA. ByJ.A. Dorr. 18mo. with 
Mapes, 4s. 


Others in preparation. 


THIRTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 
MR. JOHN RICHARD GREEN'S 
SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 
loured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological 
Annals. Crown 8vo. 
“ The history of Mr. Green will be found one able well as the to 
student of histury through the latest 
cashes por tions of the political and social life of f England.” 
mes. 
“ It stands alone as the one general history of the country, 
for the sake cP pe all others, if young and old are wise, will 
be speedily and surely set aside.”"— Academy. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L. Revised, extra fep. 
8vo. with 5 Coloured 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YoncE. Author of “ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.”” Third Edition, 2 vols. extra fep. 8vo. each 5s. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY: Narrated in 
8 Series of Historical Selections from the best Authorities. 


A SUMMARY of MODERN HISTORY. 
Translated from the French of M, i. and con- 
=P Present Time by M. C. M. SIMPSON. Globe 


SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. 


C. Orre. Globe Svo. with Maps, 6s. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Under the Joint Editorship of 
PROFESSORS HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and BALFOUR 
STEWART. 


“ They are wonderfully clear and lucid in their Jastruction, 
aunt, style, and in plan.” Times. 


CHEMISTRY. By Professor Rive, 
F.R.8. Fifth Edition, 18mo. Illustrated, 1s. 


PHYSICS. B 


Srewart, F.R.S. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Pro- 
A. GEIKIE,F.R.S. Fifth Edition, ustrated, 


Professor Batrovur 
Edition, 18mo. Illustrated, 1s. 


GEOLOGY. By Professor GEIKIE, FE.R.S. 


Third Edition, 18mo. with Illustrations, 


M.D., F.R.S, ition, 18mo. with numerous 
Iliustrations, 1s. 

ASTRONOMY. Norman Lock- 
yer. F.R.S. 18mo. with numerous 
Illustrations, Is. 

BOTANY. By J. 3 D. C.B., 
F.R.S., President of the Society. I8mo. 1s. 

Uimmediately 


INTRODUCTORY. By Professor Hvxtey, 
F.RS. (Preparing. 


SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS. 
ANATOMY.—ELEMENTARY  LES- 


in ANATOMY. By St. MIvartT, F.R.S. 
with numerous I]lustrations, 63. 6d. 
ASTRO- 


ASTRONOMY.—POPULAR 
B. Atry, Astronomer-Royal. New 
Edition, 18mo. with Tlustrations, 4s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. —ELEMENTARY LES- 
SONS in ASTRONOMY. By J. LOCKYER, 
-R.S. New Edition, smo. with tions and 
Coloured ae. & . 6d.— QU ESTIONS. on “the SAME, 


price ls. 
BOTANY.—LESSONS in ELEMEN- 


TARY BOTANY. By Professcr Oxiver, F.R.S., 
F.L.S. New Edition, 18mo. with Llustrations, 4s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY.—LESSONS in ELE- 

CHEMISTRY. By Professor Roscor, 

R.S. New Edition. 18mo. with numerous Illustrations 

BLEM the same. By T. E. THORPE. 18mo, 
price 


—OWENS COLLEGE 
JUNIOR COURSE of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By F. JoNes. Preface by Professor Koscoz. New Edi- 
tion, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


LOGIC.—ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By Pro- 
fessor JEVONS, F.R.S. With Copious Questions and Ex- 
Senne’ ocabulary of Log.cal Terms. New Edition, 


PHYSIGLOGY.—LESSONS in ELE- 
MENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By Professor Hux.ry, 
F.8.8. New Edition, lamo. with Lilustra- 
tions, 4s. 6d.~QUESTIONS on the SAME, 1 


POLITICAL ECONOMY.—POLITICAL 
ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. By Mrs. Fawcett. 
With Questions. New Edition, ismo. 23. 6d. 


PHYSICS.—LESSONS in ELEMEN- 
TARY PHYSICS. By Professor BALFoUR STEWART, 
F.R.S. New Edition, 18mo. with Coloured Diagram and 
numerous Lilustrations, 4s. 


STEAM.—An ELEMENTARY TREA- 


TISE. By J. Perry, B.E., late Lecturer in Physics at 
Clitton Illustrations, Examples, and Ex- 


By the Rev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. Thir- 


teenth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d._KEY, 8s. 6d. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. With 
ANSWERS. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. ‘on Separately, 
Part 1. Is. ; Part II. ls.—ANs5\V ERS, 6d 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIO. 
For National and Elementary Schools. I8mo. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITH- 
METIC. In Four Parts. New Edition, 18mo. Is. 6d. 
Ditto, with ANSWERS, 18mo. Is. ¢d.—KEY, 4s. 6d. 


SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITH- 


METIC, 18mo. 3s. Or Parts I. and IT. each 10d. ; and 
Part complete, 18mo. 6s. 6d. ; or Three 


THE METRIC SYSTEM of ARITH- 


METIC ; its Principles and Application. With numerous 
Examp les. Written express sly for Standard V. in 
National Schools. Fourth Edition, ismo. cloth, sewed, 3d. 


A CHART of the METRIC SYSTEM, 
for School Walls. On Roller, ls. 6d. ; on Roiler. Mc ited 
and Varnished. 3s. 6d. Third Edition. ‘with a full-length 
METRE MEASURE. subdivided into Dec.metres, 
Centimétres, and Millimétres. 


Also, a SMALL CHART on CARD, 1d. 
EASY LESSONS in ARITHMETIC, 


Combining Exercises in Reading. Writing, Spellin; and 
Dictation. Part I. for Standard I. in National Schools, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, sewed, 9d. 


EXAMINATION CARDS on ARITH- 
METIC. Standards I. and II. in box, is.Sd._ IV., 
Vu VL., in ‘f'wo Parts, in boxes, each 
Patt, 's. 6d. (Yow ready. 


TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 


EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
New Edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 


With Examples. New Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With 
Examples. New Edition, !8mo. 2s. 6d._KEY, 


By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 
TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS, 


With numerous Examples. New Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d.— 
KEY, 4s. 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. With 


numerous Examples. New Edition, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for the USE of COLLEGES 


and SCHOOLS. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.— 
KEY, 10s. 6d. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Fourth 
Edition, crown Svo. 5s._KEY, 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. 


With Examples. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS. With Examples. Seventh Edition, crown 


A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL 


nage at LUS. With Examples. Fourth Edition, crown 
vO. 


EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEO- 
METRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. Fourth Edition, 


Revised, crown 8vo. 4s. 
A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL 


STATICS. With Examples. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


BY THE REV. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 
Head Master of King’s College School, London. 


CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. Eighth Edition, with Maps, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. Fifth Edition, with Maps, 18mo. 5s. 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of 


the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Cheaper Edition, 18mo. 
price Ls. 6d. 


FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATE- 


CHISM. With Scripture bhag~ For Junior Classes and 
Schools. New Edition, 18mo. 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. For National and Elementary Schools. 


Ismo, 


SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTA- 


MENT HISTORY. 18mo. 


A MANUAL of IN STRUCTION for 
CONFIRMATION and NION. With 
Prayers and Devotions. 32mo. 2s. 


THE ORDER of CONFIRMATION. 


With Prayers and Devotions. 32mo. 6d. 


FIRST COMMUNION. With Prayers 


and Devotions for the Newly Confirmed. 32mo. 6d. 


WORKS ON LANGUAGE. 
A SHAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR: an 


Attempt to Illustrate some of the Differences 
ete om and Modern English. By the Rev. E. A. 

, U.D., Head Muster of the City of London School. 
Sewer Enlarged Edition, extra fep. 5vo. 6s. 


LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With 


Notes, Philological and Explanatory, and an Totroduetion 

on the Teaching of Euglish. Euited by J. W. HALES, 

M.A turer in English Literature and Cl Com: 
position at King’s College School, London, &c. Third 
dition, extra icp. Svo. 


THE SOURCES of STANDARD ENG- 


LISH. By T. L. Kincron OLIPHANT, M.A. 


By the Rev. R. MORRIS, LL.D. 
HISTORICAL OUTLENES of ENGLISH 


ACCIDENCE ; comprising Chapters on the History and 
Development of the Lang ruage,and on Word-Formation. 
Third Edition, extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in HISTO- 
RICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR; containing Accidence 
aud Word-Formation. Second Edition, Ismo. 2s. 6d. 


WORDS and PLACES; or Ety rmological 


Tilustrations of History, Ethnology. and Geography. By 
the Rev. Isaac TayLor. New Edition, thorvaaly Re- * 
vised and Condensed for School Use, extra fep. 8 


By R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


ON the STUDY of WORDS.  Four- 
teenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH 
WORDS USED FORMERLY in SENSES DIFFE- 
| T from their PRESENT. Fourth Edition, tcp. 

ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. Ninth 


Catalogues of Educational Works forwarded post free. 
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